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To: 


Lee  iviars tell ,  Director 


From: 


JNiorman  i-eon  ijold,  OMef 

Civilian  Food  Requirements  Branch 


Subject:      Civilian  Food  Program  for  194^-45 


Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  civilian  food  req.uireinents  and  renue.nted  allo- 
cations for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1944  '/hich  has  been  sub- 
nitted  to  Requirements  &  Allocations  Control  Brunch. 

The  data  for  requirements  and  requested  allocations  are  presented 
separately  for  specific  food  groups.    However,  taken  as  a  whole,  they 
constitute  an  inte^iated  civilian  food  progrsm.    iach  individual  require- 
ment bears  an  essential  relation  to  tie  total  proorarn. 

The  program  has  been  directed  toward  the  follovn.ng  objectives: 

1.  To  assure  a  sul'ficient  siipply  of  nutrients  to  maintain  the 
civilian  population  at  a  high  level  ox  health  und  vii-^or. 

2.  To  provide  a  varied  and  palatable  diet  ivithin  the  iramev^ork 
of  existing  conauiTiption  habits. 

3.  To  assuz^e  supplies  of  nuti-itious,  efficiently  prodiiced  and 
distributed  foods,  soiiietiruoa  at  the  expense  of  lesr  nutritious 
foods  and,  when  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  more  Ivararious 
nutritious  foods. 

4.  To  provide  various  types  and  groups  of  foods  in  such  quantities 
that  reasonably  equitable  distribution  of  the  foods  v/hich  are 
most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition  and  dietary 
habits  can  be  obtained, 

5.  To  release  substantial  quantities  of  food  for  direct  and  in- 
direct military  purposes. 
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Methods  oT  Calculation 

For  each  of  the  food  ^^roups  and  for  the  more  important  foods  within 
these  groups  v,3  have  \indertaken  to  indicate  the  oasis  for  our  reciuire- 
ments  calculations.    The  relative  importance  of  food  from  the  standpoint 
of  food  habits  and  nutrition  has  been  shox'vn;  hiistorical  consuiuption 
figures  and  estimates  of  demand  for  the  coirang  year  --  the  latter  surjplied 
for  the  most  part  by  specialists  in  tte  Bureau  of  Kjirieultural  Economico  -- 
have  been  presented;  and  the  problems  of  distributin-i  a  short  supply  have 
been  discussed.    Those  considerations  have  provided  the  basis  for  our  re- 
quirements calculations. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  there  are  only  tvjo  vvays  of  assui'ing  the 
supply  of  any  food  in  all  markets.    One  is  to  ration  and  the  other  is  to 
maintain  a  supply  sufficient  to  meet  demand  in  full  at  the  anticipated 
price.    For  highly  nutritious,  ef f iciently-prouuced-and-distributed  foods 
that  are  important  in  consuinpti on  habits  our  requirements  have  been  fixed, 
v;herever  feasible  in  the  light  of  the  prospective  supply  situation,  at 
the  level  of  demand.    For  more  luxurious  foods  that  are  impOj:-tant  nu- 
tritionally and  in  dietary  Imbits,  our  requirements  contemplate  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  short  supply  by  rationing  wherever  rationing  is  feasible. 
Since  most  of  these  foods  are  already  rationed,  requirements  figures  have 
been  fixed  generally  at  or  near  the  amount  of  the  current  ration;  but 
v.'here  rationing  is  not  feasible  requirements  have  been  calculatea  at  a 
figure  which  vrill  produce,  a  reasonafely  orderly  free  market.    lor  foods 
that  are  relatively  unimportant  nutritionally  and  in  consumption  Ir^loits 
we  have  submitted  no  fixed  requirements  bub  have  roqiiested  an  allocation 
of  the  residual  supply. 

Basic  Assumptions 

In  determining  civilian  requirements  for  the  year  19'',/+--45    it  has  been 
necessary  to  m.ake  certain  basic  assuraptions  regarding  the  continuation 
of  the  war.    It  hiis  been  assuiaed,  for  example,  that  the  vmr  both  in  the 
Pacific  and  in  Fiurope  vvill  continue  throughout  ail  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  allocation  period  and  that  there  will  be  a  continued  high  level 
of  requirements  for  both  direct  and  indirect  military  purposes.    In  vie^u 
of  the  expectation  of  a  continued  liigh  level  of  non-civilian  requirements, 
it  Ins  been  assiimed  that  for  the  year  as  a  v/hole  it  v;ilj.  be  necossary  to 
continue  rationing  controls  over  the  distribution  of  those  major  food 
groups  which  are  now  under  rationing.    It  is  assijaaed  that  the  recent 
removal  of  some  important  foods  from  rationing  is  temporary  and  that  the 
need  for  meeting  non-civilian  requirements  (when  compared  with  total 
available  supplies)  v/ill  require  the  re.-.umption  of  rationing  in  order 
to  assure  reasonably  equitable  distribution  to  civilians. 
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Qualitative  Adoouacy  of  Requirements 

The  total  amounts  of  various  kinds  of  food  covered  by  our  requirements 
calculations  are  given  in  Tabic  1. 

These  aiaounts  in  most  instances  are  v/ell  within  the  supply  estimates 
for  the  fiscal  year  1944-45*    ?or  a  fer;  foods  the  required  amoiJits 
could  not  be  supplied  from  the  presently  contemplated  domestic  produc- 
tion v;ithout  affecting  th3  allocations  of  other  claimants.  Hov/ever, 
in  most  of  these  instances  there  are  means  of  brin^^ing  supply  into 
line  v/ith  total  reo^uirements. 

Table  2  compares  the  1944-45  civilian  food  requirements  with  the  con- 
sumption of  previous  periods  in  terms  of  per  capita  weights.    It  v/ill 
be  noted  that  the  1944-45  rec^uirements  call  for  a  continuation  of  the 
present  general  shift  away  from  the  foods  that  are  expensive  to  produce 
in  terms  of  agricultural  resources  and  manpower  into  less  costly  foods. 
The  requirements  contemplate  the  maintenance  or  increase  of  the  high 
level  of  consumption  of  such  relatively  cheap  nutritious  foods  as 
cereals,  potatoes,  fresh  vegetables,  dry  beans  and  peas,  and  peanuts. 

I'jutri tive  Evaluation 

The  nutritive  values  corresponding  vath  the  1944-45  requirements  are 
similar,  on  the  whole,  to  those  of  the  1943  civilian  supply  and  the 
estimated  civilian  supply  for  the  1944  calendar  year.    Thus  they  do 
not  indicate  any  actual  deficiencies  in  terms  of  average  per  capita 
calculations.    However,  the  degree  of  adequacy  of  the  diets  of  various 
sections  of  the  population  is  hard  to  predict  on  the  premise  of  these 
averages.    The  number  who  v;ill  get  a  satisfactoiy  diet  will  depend,  of 
course,  on  success  in  achieving  equitable  distribution  and  on  the  degree 
to  which  individuals  and  families  adapt  themselves  to  wartime  shortages 
and  shifts  in  local  supply. 

Although  in  making  the  evaluation  rough  csfcimatos  of  cooking  losses 
iBve  been  made  in  the  case  of  thiamine,  riboflavin,  niacin,  and  ascorbic 
acid,  no  corrections  have  been  made  for  the  ;vaste  of  edible  material 
after  it  enters  the  home.    Moreover,  tho  evaluation  is  cased  on  the 
realization  of  the  1944-45  requirements.    The  shifting  of  claims  v/hich  is 
necessary  in  the  allocation  procedure  might  bring  about  substantial 
changes  in  the  evaluation. 
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Table  1.  —  AuGHZGaTE  Civilian  R£<itJlHjiaViMvT6  for  1944~A5,  by  IVIAJOR  FOOD 
GROUPS  \/ 


Total 

Commodity  Unit  Req.uirement 


Meat  (Dressed  Weight)  Mil.  lbs- 

Beef  and  Veal  "  "  8,308.7 

Lamb  and  Mutton  n  n  6^8.8 

Pork  {Eiccl.  L:.rd)  "  "  7,613.2 

Total  Meat  "  "           ..  16,570.7 

Fish  (Edible  Weight)  « 

-i-'resh  ard  Frozen  "  "  650.5 

Cured  n  55^1 

Canned  (Processed  Weight)  "  "  4IO.O 

Total  Fish  "  "     .  1,125.6 

Poultry  Products 

Eggs  (Farm  "height)  Mil.  Doz.  3,793.0 

Chickens  (Dressed  »tfeight)  Mil.  lbs.  ^yUUq.O 

Turkeys           "            "  "  "  390.0 

Dairy  Products  (Processed  Weight) 

Milk,  Fresh  Fluid  Mil.  Lbs.  44,869.0 

Cream  ( 20;^  Fat)  "  "  1,170.0 

Cheese  "  "  650.O 

Condensed  &  ii^vaporated  Milk  "  "  1,951.0 

Condensed  Skim  Milk  "  "  32$. 0 

Ice  Cream  -  V^ihole  BAilk  "  "  1,183.0 

"         "    -  40fo  Cream  "  "  221.0 

Malted  Milk  i.  n  ^^-,0 

i;ion-Fat  Diy  Milk  Solids  "  "  312.0 

Dried  luhole  Milk  "  "  I9.5 

Cottage  &  Other  Skim  Milk  Cheese  "  "  195-0 

Butteriiiilk,  Choc.  Drink,  &  Skim  Milk       "  "  7,543.0 

Fats  &  Oils  (Fat  Content,  except  Butter) 

Butter,  Farm  and  Factory  Mil.  lbs.  1,639.0 

lard  "  "  1,755.0 

Shortening  &  Other  Oils  "  "  1,886.0 

Margarine  "  "  456. 0 

Total  Fats  and  Oils  "  "  5,736,0 
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Table  1,  Cont'd  —  AGGREGATE  Civilian  REtiUlREtlEtiPo  for  i9A^-45  by 

MAJOR  FOOD  GROUPS  \/ 


Total 

Commodity  Unit  Req.uirement 


Fruits 

Fresh  (Farm  iV eight) 

Citrus  Mil.  i-bs.  8,076.0 

Apples  "  A, 162.0 

Otiier  Fruit  "  " 

Canned  (Processed  Weight)  Mil.  Cases  #2^'s  26. u 

Canned  Juices  (-Processed  V/eight)  "           "    i^2's  32.0 

Frozen  (Processed  Vjeij^ht)  Mil.  j.br .  207.0 

Dried  (Packed  Processed  Bosis)  Thous.  Tons  320.0 

Vegetables 

Fresh  (larm  V'ei.3ht)  2_/  Thous.  Tons  I6, 143.0 

Canned  (Processed  i/eight)  _3/  Mil.  Cases  #2's  -147.0 

Frozen  (Processed  Weight)  Mil.  Lbs,  175.0 

Dehydrated  (Processed  ''ei^^ht)  "        "  12.0 

White  Potatoes  (Farm    eight)  Mil.  Bu.  303.5 

Sweet        "               "        "  "        "  61.5 

Dry  Be-^ns  (Clean  Basis)  Thous.  Bags  (100  lbs)  13,000.0 

Dry  Peas         "         "  "         "  1,500.0 

Tree  Kuts  (ohelied)  Mil.  Los.  14O.O 

Peanuts  (farmers'  Stock  Basis)  "        "  1,301.0 

Sugars 

Cane  and  Beet  Thous.  Tons,  Ray;  5,521.8 

Cther  Sugars  and  Syrups  (Processed) 4/    Mil.  Lbs.  5,712.0 

Preser\^e3  (^recessed)  "        "  539 'C 

Grains  (iarm  VJeight) 

Wheat  5/  ^'nl-  ^u.  A90.7 

Rye  "        "  11.5 

Rice  (Milled)  6/  Mil.  lbs.  806.3 

Corn  _5/  Mil.  17C.9 

Oato  "  33.3 

Barley  ^/  "       "  6.8 

Soybeans  for  Flour  "        "  7'2 
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Table  1,  C^ont'd  —  AGGR£kiATiL  Civilian  RiiyUIRiiMElVTS  for  19U-45  by 

iVlAJGR  lOOD  oiROUPS  _l/ 


Commodity 


Miscellaneous 

jJelydrated  Soups  (Processed  weight 

Coffee,  Green 

Tea,  Black 

Cocoa  Beans 

Spices  2J 

Yeast 

Active 

Nutritional 
Pectin 

Baking  Powder 
Vine;2;ar 


Total 

Unit  Requirement 


Mil. 

lbs. 

150.0 

tl 

II 

2,104.0 

tl 

It 

76.5 

II 

It 

508.4 

It 

tl 

33.4 

Mil. 

lbs. 

220.0 

tl 

w 

2.0 

II 

tl 

3.9 

II 

11 

132.0 

Mil. 

Gal. 

169.6 

!_/    Calendar  years  except  for  citrus  fruit  which  is  crop  year  endin^^  in 
year  shown;  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  frozen  fruits,  and 
dried  fruits  v/hich  are  on  a  pack  year  basis;  dry  beans,  di-y  peas, 
nuts,  and  peanuts  v:hich  are  on  a  crop  year  basis;  and  potatoes  and 
sweet  potatoes  which  are  on  a  July -.Tunc  fiscal  year  basis. 

2j    Includes  estimated  home  and  market  garden  production,  as  well  as 
reported  commercial  production. 

^/    ■'-ncludes  oaby  foods,  excludes  baked  beans,  soups  and  pickles. 

U    Includes  corn  and  maple  sugar,  corn  and  maple  syrup,  honey,  sugar 
cane  :-:yrup,  sorgo  syrup,  cane  refiners'  syrup,  and  edible  molasses. 

^/    Does  not  include  grain  used  in  fermented  malt  beverages. 

^/    Includes  milled  rice  (second  heads  and  screenings)  used  in  brewing 
as  the  exact  quantity  is  not  known.    This  rice  has  alv/ays  been 
included  in  data  on  rice  consumption. 

_7/    Includes  pepper  (black  and  white),  pimiento  (allspice),  cinnamon  and 
cassia,  cloves,  ginger,  mace,  and  nutmeg. 
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Table  2.  --  Estimated  PM?  CAPITA  Civilian  COlMSIMPTIOI^ ,  by  MaJOR  iOOD  uROUPS, 
1932,  1935-39  Average,  I941 ,  1942,  ana  1943,  f^nd  1944-45 


Cormnodity                 :  I932  :  1 

935-39 

:  1941 

:  1942 

:  1943 

Req.uirements 
1944-45 

Beer  and  Veal  53.O 

62.8 

68  1 

f  /'^  ^. 
\J  J  •  K. 

58.0 

63.9 

Iamb  and  Mutton  7.O 

6.7 

6.8 

7.1 

6.3 

5.0 

Pork  (excluding  Lard)  7C'»3 

.1 

66.5 

61.5 

72.9 

5».  5 

iotal  Meat  130.3 

141.4 

137-8 

137.2 

127.4 

Ii'isn  (edible  weignt) 

I'resh  and  5'rozen  3/ 

4  •  I? 

5.0 

4.0 

4o  4./ 

;>  .U 

Ourea  3/ 

1  .  i 

0.9 

1.0 

u  .cS  4/ 

0.5 

Canned  ( Processed  l.'oignt;  3/ 

/  Q 

M-  •  7 

4.7 

3.3 

2  .  D  ,/ 

3.2 

iotal  i'lsn  3/ 

10.5 

10.6 

8.5 

I'l 

8.7 

Poultry  Products 

iLggs  \ r arm  vjeitinx./  jo,y 

i  ( 

38.9 

39.1 

4^.0 

oniCKons  ^urestjeo.  v/u.j  -iv.  / 

-L  /'V 

19.4 

21.5 

.  X 

oA  7 

lurivcys           '                   ^. .  J. 

<  •  D 

3.6 

3.7 

Milk,  Freeh  Fluid  280.8 

272.1 

280.9 

295.6 

330.5 

345.0 

Cream  (25%  Fat)  11.1 

10.9 

11.2 

12.1 

14.6  5/ 

9.0  y 

\J  lit! cot;                                                   A-  .  A- 

?  •  P 

6.0 

6.4 

Li  OJ-LUUIlbcJU.   oC   Xj  V -ipUX  cJ.  0  cU. 

M  i  X  Iv                                                 ±  J  my 

1  A  7 

18.3 

18.3 

J-  0  •  0 

^ unU.Qill».> cU.    OJS.X1I1  i.JX±A.               ^  . -L 

.c  .  0 

3.8 

4.2 

T  n  a   f-rT'fiTTi    —   VJ  Vin  1  p>  lUli  'll-r      ^  1 
X  O  t;    \j  L  ooUU    ~       iiUx  c-  iv*x  X  ti-       ^  '  ( 

^  Q 

8.3 

9.5 

<-)  0 

Q.l 

—     t^KJfO    \J  L  od  il           J.  .  X 

^  •  -J 

3.0 

2.9 

1  7 

1 . 7 

IvlcLX  U  cU.  iW  J,  xiv                                         .  X 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

l^on-f.-xt  ^ry  Milk  '-^olids  1.2  6/ 

1.9 

2.4 

2.3 

1.4 

2.4 

Dried  Vt/hole  Milk  0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

Cottage  &,  Other  i^^kim 

Milk  ^hoese  1.3 

1.5 

1.9 

2.0 

1.4 

1.5 

Buttermilk,  Choc.  Drink, 

&  Skim  Milk  52.6 

53.9 

56.2 

57.7 

58.8 

58.0 

Fats  and  Oils  (Fat 

Content,  Except  Butter) 

Butter,  Farm  &  lactory  18.1 

16.7 

15.9 

15.6 

12.0 

12.6 

Lard                               14 '3 

10.9 

14.1 

13.5 

14.5 

13.5 

Shortening  &  Other  Oilsl2.1 

18.1 

18.7 

17.0 

16.2 

14.5 

Margari  ne  1.3 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

3.2 

3.4 

Total  Fats  &  Oils  45-8 

48.0 

50.9 

48.3 

45.9 

44.0 
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Table  2.  --  Cont'd,    jistiinatecl  i'rJi  'J.-iPITi.  uIVl^L-ilv  COk:iUwiPTIOi<  by  M>J'OR 
iOOU  JROUPti,  1932,  1935-39  -H-vera^a,  I941,  19A2,  and  I943, 
and  1944-45  RKL'IRM/iii.iMTo  1/ 


Coiranodity 


1932  :  1935-39  :  19a  :  1942 


^  1944-45 


Frui  1 3 

Fresli  (Farm  Weight} 
Citrus 
Apples 

Other  Fruit  2/ 
Canned  (Processed  iJt. 
Canned  Juices  "  " 
Frozen  "  " 

Dried  (Packed 

Processed  Basis) 


36.5 

'  3/ 

69.7 

10.3 

5.5 


-Pounds- 


48.3 

59.8 

57i9 

59.8 

62.1 

30.2 

30.9 

26.8 

23.0 

32.0 

75.5 

75.9 

59.4 

48.3 

.49.7 

14.7 

18. 7 

13.5 

10.3 

8.8 

6.0 

7.6 

6.0 

6.4 

7.3 

1.0 

1.3 

1.7 

1.4 

1.6 

5.7 

4.5 

4.3 

5.3 

4.9 

Vegetables  ' 

Fresh  (Farm  Weight)  8/  204.2 
Canned  (Processed 

Weight)  9/  1/ 
Frozen  3/ 
Vlhite  Potatoes  (Farm  'Vt)l42.7 
Sweet  Potatoes        "      "  29.0 
Dry  Beans  (Clean  Basis  7.4 
Dry -Peas  "  "  ^/ 

Tree  i'Juts  (Shelled  Basis  1.0 
Peanuts  (P'armers'  Stock 

Basis)  5,9 


212.1 

218.8 

242.0 

237.5 

250.7 

30.4 

37.5 

39.9 

30.9 

33.1 

.6 

.8 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

131.3 

120.3 

141.6 

140.0 

23.4 

20 . 7 

22.3 

23.3 

26.0 

8.8 

8.7 

8.6 

9.3 

10.0 

0.5 

0.4 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.0 

1.1 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

6.4 

6.6 

8.8 

9.5  ■ 

10.0 

Sugar 

Cane  and  Beet  (Refined 

Basis)  94.7 

Other  Sugars  and 

Syrups  (Processed) 10/  I5.6 

Preserves  (Processed) 

Grains  (Farm  VJ eight) 


96.5  ■ 

103.6 

86.2 

79.1 

79.3 

14.3 

16.8 

23.3 

21.0 

21.1 

2/ 

3.0 

2.7 

3.9 

4.1 

Wheat  11/ 

225.1 

221 

.4 

217.1 

219. 

5 

225' 

.9 

226.4 

Rye 

4.0 

3 

.2 

4.2 

4. 

8 

4 

.9 

5.0 

Rice  (Milled^  12/ 

6.0 

5 

.8 

5.2 

6. 

5 

.8 

6.2 

Corn  11/ 

59.1 

50 

.6 

59.1 

68. 

0 

67 

.7 

73.4 

Oats 

10.1 

6 

.8 

7.1 

8. 

0 

3 

.1 

8.2 

Barley  11/ 

5.3 

1 

.7 

1.8 

1 . 

9 

2 

.2 

2.5 

Soya  Flour 

13/ 

0 

.  <. 

0.4 

0 . 

5 

0 

.9 

3.3 

scellaneous 

Coffee,  Green 

11.9 

15.5 

■J-3' 

4 

13 

•  ^ 

16.2 

Tea 

0.8 

0 

•7 

0.8 

0. 

5 

J 

.5 

U.6 

Cocoa  Beans 

3.2 

4 

.4 

4.8 

3. 

8 

3 

.1 

3.9 

Footnotes  on  next  page 
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Table  2.  —  footnotes. 

if  Calendar  years  except,  for  citrus  fruit  which  is  crop  year  ending  in 
year  shoim,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  frozen  fruits,  and 
dried  f^mits  which  are  on  a  pack  year  br.sis;  dry  beans,  diy  peas, 
nuts,  and  peanuts,  which  arc  on  .-i  crop  year  basis;  and  potatoes  and 
sweet  potatoes  vvhich  are  on  a  July -June  fiscal  year  basis. 

2/  Preliminary. 

_2/  Mot  available. 

k/  Civilian  allocation  for  year  bcginniA^  July  1943* 

_5/  On  b^sio  of  20    per  cent  crcaiu. 

Gf  Estimate 

2/  Includes  melons 

Sj  Includes  estimated  home  and  m£.rkct  garden  production,  as  v/ell  us 
reported  commercial  production. 

9/  Includes  baby  food,  excludes  baked  beans,  soups  and  pickles. 

10/  Includes  corn  and  maple  sugar,  corn  and  maple  syrup,  honey,  svi^;^ar 
cane  syrup,  sov^o  syrup,  cane  refiners'  sirup,  and  edible  molasses. 

11/  Does  not  include  grain  used  in  feiment>^d  mall  beverages. 

12/  Includes  huaas,  second  heads,  and  Gcreenin^s  used  in  fermented  malt 
beverages. 

13/  Practically  none. 


* 
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ISAT 

(Prepared  by  Paul  L.  Fletcher) 


Sumnary 

Heat  is  desirable  nutritionally  and  highly  Lmportant  in  consu^nption 
habits,  since  it  is  the  food  around  which  the  principal  family  meal 
is  usually  built.    It  is  therefore  important  to  assure  a  reasonable 
minimum  to  every  household.    Our  objective  has  been  to  provide  a  per 
capita  household  ration  of  1,5  pounds  a  week.    But  in  order  to  assure 
such  a  ration  it  is  necessary  to  include  special  allovrances  to  cover 
cons timption  in  restaurants,  consumption  by  heavy  workers  and  invalids, 
and  to  pro'vdde  for  that  part  of  the  meat  from  farm  and  other  types  of 
slaughter  which  does  not  pass  through  regular  channels  of  distribution 
and  therefore  is  not  subject  to  effective  control. 

The  total  July  1914.1).- June  19h$  civilian  meat  reqviirement  calculated  on 
this  basis  is  127. U  pounds  (dressed  vreight)  per  capita.  This  require- 
ment is  the  minimum  amount  needed  under  controlled  distribution.  With- 
out control  of  distribution  a  much  larger  quantity  vrould  be  needed  in 
order  to  assure  availability  of  the  minimim  requirements  for  all  con- 
sumers. Included  in  the  total  are  5U.8  pounds  of  beef,  9.1  pounds  of 
veal,  5,0  pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton,  and  58,5  pounds  of  pork.  It  is 
requested  that  the  total  amount  of  meat  be  made  available  at  the  rate 
of  29.8,  31.9,  3U.1,  and  31.6  pounds  per  quarter,  respectively.  Dis- 
tribution of  the  reo^uested  allocation  by  various  types  of  meat  and  by 
quarters  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  follovang  pages. 

Significance  to  the  Food  Supply 


Meat  is  one  of  our  most  important  foods  from  the  standpoint  of  dietary 
habits.    Its  palatability  makes  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  and 
universally  liked  components  of  the  diet.    It  is  the  food  item  around 
which  most  housemves  build  their  family  meals,  at  least  one  a  day, 
and  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  food  most  necessary  for  physical 
strength  and  vigor,    Iloreover,  meat  is  ver^^  desirable  nutritionally. 
The  proteins  in  meat  are  of  high  biological  value,  comparable  vdth 
those  of  eggs,  milk,  and  cheese.    Historically,  meat  has  contributed 
a  significant  fraction  of  the  protein,  fat,  B  vitamins,  calories,  and 
minerals  in  the  American  diet.    During  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  I9UU,  raeat,  poultry,  and  fish  are  expected  to  contribute  about 
one-fourth  of  the  thiajnine,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  niacin  in 
the  civilian  diet.    Meat  also  supplies  very  substantial  amounts  of 
riboflavin]  and  liver  and  kidneys  are  particularly  rich  in  Vitamin  A. 

These  nutrients,  hovfever,  can  be  obtained  from  other  foods  that  are 
less  expensive  in  terms  of  the  agricultural  resources  required  for 
their  production.    Consequently,  consumption  of  meat  can  be  reduced 
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during  vrartiine  if  production  of  these  other  foods  is  sufficient 
to  provide  the  necessary  protein,  vitamins,  and  minerals.  There 
are  certain  nutritional  limitations,  however,  to  the  possibility 
of  substioutinr  other  foods  for  meat.    One  of  these  is  the  desir- 
ability of  supplying  about  one-third  of  the  protein  requirement 
in  the  form  of  animal  protein.    This  limitation,  hov;ever,  is  not 
serious  for  any  but  the  lowest  income  groups,  since  the  animal 
protein  requirement  can  be  met  by  ver^'-  small  quantities  of  meat  if 
sufficient  milk  and  eggs  are  avr.ilable.    The  second  limitation  is 
that  substitution  is  more  difficult  for  adults  doing  hea-.y  vrork, 
Becaijse  meat  carries  a  substantial  proportion  of  fat,  it  supplies 
nutrients  in  relatively  concentrated  form,  and  v;hen  other  foods  are 
substituted  greater  quantities  r.iust  be  consuned,    Keav^''  rrorkers, 
therefore,  may  find  it  difficult  to  ingest  the  quantities  of  sub- 
stitute foods  that  iTould  be  needed  to  supply  the  calories  and  other 
nutrients  necessary  to  sustain  themselves.    Finally,  civilians  are 
accustomed  to  eating  about  136  poimds  of  meat  (dressed  weight)  per 
capita  annually.    Because  of  established  food  habits  it  v/ould  be 
difficult  to  replsice  any  considerable  proportion  of  this  quantity 
through  the  substitution  of  other  protein  foods  which  are  not 
generally  considered  as  palatable  or  desirable, 

Consmi'otion  and  Demand 


The  193^-39  average  ciAn-lian  consumption  of  meat  vj-as  12^,6  pounds 
per  capita,  as  shovm  in  table  3.    Production  of  meat  in  this  period 
was  considerably  belovf  average  because  of  reduced  livestock  produc- 
tion accompanying  txro  of  the  vrorst  droughts  in  the  history  of  this 
country'".    The  all-time  record  low  meat  consumption  of  ll6  pounds 
per  capita  v/as  established  in  1935.    Production  had  only  partly 
recovered  by  1939  v/hen  average  consumption  v^as  13U  pounds.    By  19Ul, 
however,  consumption  had  reached  a  level  of  slightly  over  lUl  pounds 
per  capita.    Since  that  time  civilian  consumption,  because  of  largo 
requii'Gmcnts  for  the  armed  forces  and  Lend-lease,  has  declined  to 
approximately  137  pounds  per  capita. 
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Table  3.— IffiATS:    Civilian  PER  CAPITA  and  AGGREGATE  AMUAL  CONSUtlPTION 
for  Specified  Periods  and  Estimated  DRIAND  for  19kh-kS 


:Estimated 

:  civilian 

19U3 

:  demand 

:  1932 

:  1935-39 

:  19ia 

:  19U2 

Item 

1 

 7  '  

2 

3 

h 

5 

6 

-per  capi 

ta  (pounds) 

Beef 

hS.h 

5a.  8 

60.5 

61.2 

50.1 

Veal 

6.6 

8.0 

7.6 

8.0 

7.9 

y 

Lamb  and 

, , . mutton 

7.0 

6.7 

6.8 

7.1 

'  6.3 

2/  ' 

Pork 

70,3 

56.1 

66.5 

61,5 

72.9 

2/   

Total 

130.3 

125.6 

lIil.U 

137.8 

137.2 

170.0  . 

Beef 

5,830 

7,111 

8,02); 

8,10U 

6,U92 

Veal 

.  822 

1,038 

1,003 

i,05U 

1,020 

y 

Lamb  and 

mutton 

832 

868 

906 

93h 

818 

2/ 

Pork 

8,826 

7,286 

8,830 

8,139 

9,U55 

y 

■  Total 

16,360 

16,303 

18,763 

18,231 

17,785 

22,109 

1/  Preliminary, 

2/    Demands  not  estimated  by  kinds  of  meat  because,  Vidthin  rather  mde 
~     limits,  one  kind  of  meat  is  substitutable  for  another, 
SOURCE:    THE  LIVESTOCK  AND  '.'OOL  SITUATION,  April  'L9hh',  LIVESTOCK,  IvIEATS 
AND  VTOL,  May  3,  19'4Uj  and  BAE:  demand,  BAE. 


Since  meat  is  universally  well-liked  but  relatively  expensive,  demand 
for  it  increases  rapidly  .vj-ith  increasing  income,  as  shoT-vn  in  table  U. 

Table  U.-- ^'.'lEATS:    Civilian  PER  CAPITA  GONSUliPTION 
in  U,  S.  Households,  by  Net  Income  Class,  Spring  19U2 


Pounds  per  capita. 

Income  per  annum 

retail  weight 

All  classes 

 ,.1.78 

;#0-U99 

 97 

^i.500-999 

1.28 

$1, 000-1,  U99 

 1.53 

$1,500-1,999' 

1,81 

12,000-2,999;  ■ 

 ...2.18.., 

$3,000-  or  over 

2.37 

SOURCE:    Unpublished  material  from  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics. 
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The  high  level  of  emploment  and  inco:Tie  existing  during  recent  years 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  material  increase  in  the  demand  for  meats. 
In  the  absence  of  controlled  distribution,  but  v/ith  continuance  of 
present  price  relationships ^  it  is  estimated  civilian  demand  for 
meats  in  the  year  beginning  Jul],'"  1,  19hh,  vn.ll  approach  170  pounds 
per  capita. 

Problem  of  Distributing  a  Short  Supply 

In  light  of  the  intensity  of  demand  for  meat  and  controlled  prices,  an 
extremely  inequitable  distribution  of  meat  may  be  expected  if  consumers 
are  permitted  to  co.mpete  freely  for  a  quantity  of  meat  much  less  than 
170  pounds  per  capita. 

Determination  of  Requirements 


The  civilian  req_uirement  for  meat  is  based  on  the  objective  of  as  souring 
a  minimum  vreekly  household  allowance  of  1,5  pounds  of  meat  per  capita, 
a  reasonable  ninLmum  of  the  basic  item  in  the  conventional  family  meal. 
But  in  one  respect  this  objective  has  special  nutritional  significance, 
"vYhi  le  a  vreekly  household  allovi'^ance  of  1,5  pounds  of  meat  per  capita 
is  above  the  average  biological  need,  it  is  none  too  liberal  for  men 
doing  moderately  active  work.    The  needs  of  hea-ry  vrorkers  can  be 
covered  by  in-plant  feeding  and,  v\fhere  necessary,  by  special  allo;vances; 
but  unless  we  are  prepared  to  incur  the  administrative  difficulties  and 
costs  of  differential  rationing  on  the  basis  of  biological  needs  it  is 
necessary  to  set  the  minimum  household  allov/ance  high  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  moderately  active  workers. 

To  the  basic  household  allovirance  must  be  added  allovrances  for  restaur- 
ants and  other  institutions,  vjhich  is  estimated  at  2$  percent  of  the 
anount  needed  to  meet  the  household  rationj  special  allowances  for 
heavy  workers,  including  in-plant  feedingj  and  supplementary  rations 
for  invalids  and  others  vfho  require  special  diets. 

The  requirement  for  all  of  these  groups  for  the  fiscal  year  is  as 
follows : 

iiillions  of  pounds. 


Item  dressed  vveight 


Controlled  distribution 

Household  ration    10,360,8 

Institutional  use   2,590,2 

Special  needs  groups 

Heavy  vrarkers    761,0 

Patients  (non-liospitalizod)  ....  129,'7 

Total   13,3l4l.7 

Non-controlled  distribution  2,729.0 

Total  requirements  ,  15,570*7 
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In  order  to  assure  the  availability  of  the  household  allowance  of  1.5 
pounds  weekly  to  all  individuals  it  is  neces-sarj'"  to  make  allovirance 
for  inequitable  distribution  of  certain  types  of  slaughter.    It  is 
estimated  that  (1)  75  percent  of  the  meat  from  farm  slaughter  is 
either  consumed  on  the  farm  or  locally  and  therefore  is  not  subject  to 
effective  control,  (2)  purchases  of  meat  by  farm  fanilies  from  con- 
trolled channels  of  distribution  vd.ll  amount  to  hO  percent  of  the 
household  ration,  and  (3)  as  much  as  22  percent  of  the  meat  produced 
in  non-inspected  vrholesale  and  retail  slaughtering  establishments  is 
not  subject  to  effective  control.    On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions 
the  quantity  of  meat  required  from  different  types  of  slaughter  to 
meet  Jbhe  July.  19hh  to.  Jvtne  19U5  civilian  requirement  is  shown  in  - 
table.  5.         .  .. 

Table  5.— I'lEATS:    DISTRIBUTION  of  CIVILIAN  KEQUIREI'ENT , 
by  Type  of  Slaughter,  for  19[iU-ii5 


I      Controlled  : 

•Non-controlled  : 

Type  of  slaughter  - 

i  distribution: 

.  dis  tribution  : 

Total 

I             1  : 

2  " 

3 

-  -(Millions  of  pounds,  dressed  weight)  -  - 


Federally  inspected. 
Non-inspected  .vrhole- 
sale, and  retail 
Farm 

Total 


9,- 811. 7 

3,UUU.O 
586.0 

13,8Itl.7 


971.0 
1,758.0 

2,729.0 


9,811.7 

U,l4i5.o 
2,3iiU.o 

16,570.7 


Usually  civilian  meat  £;onsumption  is  composed  of  approximately  Ul.l 
percent  beef,  5.6  percent  veal,  k*-h  percent  lamb  and  mutton,  and 
hQ,9  percent  pork.    However,  in  vIqvt  of  anticipated  production  and 
non-civilian  riaquirements,  the  civilian  moat  requirement  includes 
ii3.0  percent  bjeef,  7.2.  percent  veal,  3.9  percent  lamb' and  mutton,  and 
U5.9  percent  pork,       .  . 

*  *  •  •  ' 

Quarterly  Requirements 

The  civilian  requirement  by  quarters  is  shoim  in  table  6,    The  quarterly, 
requirement  follov;s  the  general  seasonal  pattern  of  production  but  vn.th 
less  variation  among  quarters.*  It'is  believed  that  a  more  uniform 
distribution -than  vrauld  be  provided  by  strict  adherence  to  the  produc- 
tion pattern -vri-ll  resillt  in  more  efficient  and  desirable  utilization  of 
a  limited  amount  of  mSat,  ' '       '  ' 
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Table  6, — i.IEATS 


Civilian  PER  CAPITA  and  AGGREGATE  AIINUAL  REQUIREISNTS 
for  by  Quarters 


I    Oct.-  : 

Jan.- 

Item 

%  Total 

:  Sept , 

:     Dec.  : 

Har. 

:  June 

=  1 

•  2 

•     3  • 

k 

°  5 

 Per 

Capita  (p 

Dunds,  dressed  vre 

ight)  -  - 

Total  meats 

Federally  inspected 

75. U 

18.9 

19.2 

19.1 

18.2 

Other  wholesale  and 

retail 

3U.0 

8.1 

8.0 

9.0 

8.9 

Fana 

18.0 

2,8 

1,  -7 

a. 7 

O.O 

U.5 

Total 

127. U 

29.8 

31.9 

3I4.I 

31.6 

Beef 

Federally  inspected 

3U.U 

8.2 

8.8 

8.5 

8.9 

Other  Y;holesalo  and 

retail 

18.1; 

U.6 

I4.3 

U.8 

a. 7 

Farm 

2.0 

.2 

.7 

.7 

Total 

5U.8 

13.0 

13.3 

lU.o 

I4.0 

Veal 

Federally  inspected 

U.2 

1.2 

1.0 

.9 

1.1 

Other  vfhclesale  and 

retail 

U.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

Farm 

.■7 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Total 

9.1 

■2,U 

2.3 

2.1 

2.3 

Lamb  and  Mutton 

Federally  inspected 

U.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

.9 

Other  v/holosalc  and 

retail 

.6 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.2 

Farm 

.2 

.1 

.1 

1/ 

1/ 

Total 

5.0 

1.5 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

Pork 

Federally  inspected 

32.6 

8.3 

8.3 

8.7 

7.3 

Other  wholesale  and 

retail 

10.8 

2.2 

2.5  ■ 

3.1 

3.0 

Farm 

15.1 

2.U 

3.7 

5.1 

3.9 

Total 

58.5 

12.9 

lU.5 

16.9 

lU.2 

Aggregate  (millions  of  pounds,  dressed  vreight) 


Total  meats 

Federally  inspected 
Other  vifholcsale  and  retail 
Farm 
Total 

Beef 

Federally  inspected 
Other  wholesale  and  retail 
Farm 
Total 


9,811.7 
U,Ul5.0 
2,3iiU.O 
16,570.7 


U,U75.8 
2,389.0 
255.0 
7,119.8 


2,5146.7 
1,050.0 
355.0 
3,861.7 


1,065.9 
603.0 
2U.0 
1,692.9 


2,1490.0 
l,0Ul4.0 
607.0 
14,110-. 0 


l,13h.2 
560.0 
92.0 
1,786.2 


2,U82.5 
1,168.0 
800,0 
14,1450.5 


2,382.5 
1,153.0 
582.0 
14,117.5 


1,110.6 
623.0 
89.0 
1,822.6 


1,165.1 
603.0 
50.0 
1,818.1 
Continued 
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Table  6.— L'lEATS:    Civilian  PER  CAPITA  and  AGGREGATE  AI'JNUAI.  REQUIRSI.S;NTS 

for  19UU-U5,  "by  Quarters  (Continued) 


:  :  July-  :  Oct.-  :  Jan.-  :  Apr.- 

I torn                       :    Total  ;  Sept.  :  Dec.     ;  Mar.  J-one 

 •      1     '     2     ♦     3     °     U     °  5 

Aggregate  (millions  of  pounds,  dressed  vraight) 

Veal 

Federally  inspected                  5U7.9       156.0       130.3       117.6  lliU.O 

Other  vfholesale  and  retail       55l,0       138.0       139.0       I3I4.O  lUO.O 

Farm                                            90.0         I6.O         30.0         28.0  I6.O 

Total                              1,188.9       310.0       299.3       279.6  300.0 

Lamb  and  Mutton  . 

Federally  inspected  5U7.8      ,1^6,0       lk3.h       130.6  117.8 

Other  v;holesale  and  retail         75.0  ■  '    21.0         18. 0         18.0  18,0 

Farm                                            26.0          5.0         10.0          7.0  U.O 

Total                                    GhQ.o       182.0       171.U       155.6  139.8 

Pork 

Federally  inspected              .U,2lj0.2    1,078.8    1,082.1    1,123.7  955.6 

Other  A'Tholesale  and  retail    1,U00.0       288.0       327.0       393.0  392.0 

Farm                                    •   1,973.0       310.0       U75»0       676. 0  512.0 

Total                              7,613.2    1,676.8    l,88U.l    2,192.7  1,859.6 


1/    Less  than  .05  pounds. 


Canned  Meat 


Canning  of  meat  is  desirable  as  a  means  of  preventing  vrastage  during  peri-- 
ods  of  peak  slaughter,  and  it  also  permits  carrvrlng.  over  some  of  the 
production  in  such  periods  for  consumption  in  periods  v^rhen  slaughter  is 
small.    Because  of  the  ease  of  storing  and  preparing  canned  m.eat  for 
final  consumption,  it  fills  an  important  place  in  the  civilian  food 
supply,  particularly  during  the  vrartime  period  vfhen  so  many  housevfives 
are  engaged  in  war  vrork.    Canning  of  meat  also  relieves  some  of  the 
pressure  on  limited  storage  facilities.    Many  of  the  canned  items  con- 
sist of  trimmings  and  edible  offal.    During  the  second  quarter  of  the- 
fiscal  year  vfhen  production  likely  vdll  be  heavj'-,  vrastage  of  these 
products  may  occur  -unless  part  of  the  production  is  canned. 


Because  meat  production  during  the  first  half  of  19U5  is  expected  to  be 
less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19UU,  a  slightly  larger  allo- 
cation of  canned  meat  is  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
I9UU  than  was  granted  in  the  19^14-  calendar  year  allocation.  A  generous 
supply  of  canned  meat,  which  can  be  processed  during  the  season  of  peak 
slaughter,  is  desirable  as  a  means  of  supplementing  the  anticipated 
limited  supply  of  fresh  meat  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 


Table  7.— CANI\IED  IIEAT:    Civilian  AGGREGATE  ANNUAL  REQUIREIffiNT 

for  19hh-k$  1/ 


:     Packed      :  Packed 

Product 

:    in  tin      :    in  glass 

:  Total 

:        1           :  2 

:  3 

(Thousands  of  pounds,  are: 

3sed  vreight) 

Beef,  dried 
Beef  tongue 
Brains 

Chili  con  came 

Chopped  luncheon  meat 

Com  beef  hash 

Haras,  vdiole 

Lamb  tongue 

Meat  loaf 

Meat  spreads 

Mince  neat 

Oxtail 

Pigfcet  and  cutlets 

Pork  sausage 

Potted  and  deviled  meat 

Scrapple,  Philadelphia 

Sausage  in  oil 

Sausage,  Vienna 

Tainalos 

Total 


3,695 
9,1^2 
1H8,U12 
38,822 
159,235 
725 
6,[;38 
8,501 


15,856 
89,785 

37 

8U,088 
570,180 


12,962 


5,801 
32,975 
U7,l;19 

l,lli3 

16 
289 
1;16 
38,812 


971 

"'"he 

hko 

1U1,290 


12,962 
5,1M 
3,695 
lU,9U3 
181,387 
86,2,'4l 
159,235 
1, 668 
6,U38 
8,517 
289 
lil6 
38,812 
15,856 
89,785 
971 
37 

8U,13ii 

hho 
711, U70 


1/    Distribution  betYreen  tin  and  glass  based  on  V/PB  Order  M-81 
~     as  amended  May  6,  19UU,  and  V'JPB  Supplementary  Order  L-103-b 
as  a.mcndcd  March  23,  19UU. 
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..  FISH 

(Prepared  by  Isabelle  M.  Eelley)  '■ 
Surrumry  .,   ....  •     -  ..  .. 

Fish  traditionally  has  been  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of  animal  pro- 
tein and  an  important  source  of  this  nutrient  in  the  diets  of  consumers 
livinr^  in  coastal  cities,  , especially  those  families  having  restricted 
food  budgets.     Despite  its  in.creased  price,  fish  remains  a  relatively 
good  source  of  efficient  protein  and  the  demand  for  it  is  at  record 
levels.     Certain  types  of  canned  fish  are  especially  important  to  low 
income  families. 

The  civilian  requirement  for  fresh  and  frozen  fish  has  been  placed  at 
a  level  v/hich,  we  believe,  ivill  permit  an  orderly  market  in  coastal 
cities  if  not  more  than  the  usual  quantities  are  moved  into  inland 
centers.     In  vie'-v  of  the  needs  for  cured  fish  for  relief  feeding,  the 
requi  rem  ent  for  cured  fish  has  been  reduced  belov;  the  1943  level  and 
is  less  than  one-half  of  consumption  in  pre-war  years.     The  require- 
ment for  canned  fish  is  placed  at  a  level  equal  to  the  quantity  already 
allocated  to  civilians  from  the  1944  pack. 

Dietary  oignificance 

Meat,  poultry,  and  fish  provided  about  one-fourth  of  the  iron,  one- 
fifth  of  the  fat,   somer.diRt  more  tha.n  one-fourth  of  the  thiamine,  and 
almost  one-half  of  the  niacin  in  the  average  American  diet  in  1943. 
''^'/hereas,  fish  is  only  a  fair  source  of  iron  as  compared  vith  meat,  it 
is  an  excellent  source  of  protein  of  high  biological  value  and  of  niacin. 
Fish,  therefore,  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  nutritional- ade-- 
quacy  of  the  civilian  diet,  esnecially  as  its  largest  distribution  occurs 
in  coastal  areas  ^here  meat;  distribution  tenas  to  be  spotty. 

The  palatrbility  of  fish  makes  it  one  of  the  most  desirnble  components 
of  the  diet.     Fish,  like  poultry  and  meat,  is  a  main-dish  item  in  the 
usual  family  menu.     For  this  rer.jon,  fisl'.  is  a  more  acceptable  meat 
substitute  than  dry  beans  and  peas.     rieductions  in  available  supplies 
of  tlie  most  desirable  cuts  of  meat  together  ivith  high  prices  of 
poultry,  have  tended  to  increase  the  importance  of  fish  to  low- income 
familiod.     In  coastal  areas  fresh  fish  supplies  much  of  th''-;  protein 
in  the  diets  of  such  families;  sjad  in  areas  removed  from  the  coast, 
the  cheaper  types  of  canned  fish,  such  as  pink  and  chum  typo  salmon 
and  canned  mackerel,  as  -fell  as  some  cured  fish,  are  important  staple 
foods  for  low- income  families. 

Consumption  and  Demand 

Per  capita  consumption  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish  has : ranged  between  4.5 
and  5,0' pounds  annually  in  recent  years  and  cured  fish  consumption  has 


been  about  one  pound,  as  shoirn  in  Tablo  8. 


Table  3.     FISH;     Civilian  FRR  CPI'IIk  /ilHJTJAL  COIISUMPTION  for  Speficied 
Periods,  and  Estimated  D?]IL'.]:D  for  1944-45 


Estimated 

Civilian 

Itera 

!  Apparent  Civilian  Consumption 

Demand 

I     1935-39   :   1941   :     1942     :  1943 

:  1944-45 

1         :       2     :         3       :  4 

5 

Pounds  Per  Capita^ 


Fresh  and  frozen 

1/  4.5 

5.0 

4.0 

4.3 

V 

5.5 

Cured  l/ 

1.1 

0.9 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

Cann';d  2/ 

4.9 

4.7 

3.3 

2.0 

•V 

6.0 

Total 

10.5 

10.  G 

3.3 

7.7 

12.5 

1/    7]diblG  v/eirht  ba's'is. 
2/    lh-ocQ'6SQd  WGir;ht 

3/    Civilian  £:llocation  for  yoar  b^r^inninj;;  'Tuly  1943. 


The  low  consuKiption  of  f r  'Sh  and  frozen  fish  in  1942,  amountinr;;  to 
4,0  pounds  per  capita,  reflects  dif f i culti.^ s  involved  in  off-shore 
fisl'iinr,  and  consequently  reduced  supplies  rather  than  a  lessened 
civilicLn  dei:ic..nd.     Per  capita  conGumption  of  canned  fish  averpg;ed 
approxinati'ly  4.9  pounds  annually  in  1935-39  and  about  4.7  pounds 
in  1941-42.     ''.ith  increased  requirements  for  the  military  and  lend- 
lease,  ci-''ilii'n  consumption  of  cf'nned  fish  lias  been  redu-ced  and  the 
allocation  for  civilians  from  the  1943  })ack  ^'-ns  but  332  laillion  pounds 
(Table  9.) 

Table  9.     FISH:     Civilirn  I.GQU^.Gj.TE  lHIRJaL  COlIoUMPTIOi:  for  ;.pecificd 
Periods,  and  ■Jstinatod  D:f^i"IAi;D  for  1944-45 


Item 

Apparent 

Civi lian 

Consumption  : 

?jStimated 
Civi lian 
Demand 

1935-39 

:  1041 

:  1942 

:   1943  : 

1944-45 

1 

:  2 

:  3 

:       4  : 

t; 

Fresh  ^nd 

frozen  l/ 

586 

671 

523      '    562  3/ 

715.6 

Cured  l/ 

141 

119 

125 

99  3/ 

130.1 

Canned  2/ 

G39 

G22 

436 

332  3/ 

780.  6 

Totfil 

1,3  00 

1,412 

1,084  . 

993 

1,626 

T7    Hldible  ivoi^ht. 
2/    Processed  ■"r.-.irht. 

3/    Civilian  allocation  for  yofr  beginninr,  July  1943. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  fren  rn£i.rket  dcnand  for  fresh  and  frozon  fisli 
in  the  year  beginning  Jul;'  1,  1944  ivill  total  5.5  pounds  per  capita. 
It  is  expected  that  the  relatively  abundant  supplies  of  moat  currently 
available  tAII  be  dissipated  by  the  last  quarter  of  1944  and  distri- 
bution of  meat  in  coastal  areas  probably  vAll  bo  spotty  and  the  demand 
for  fish  r/ill  increase  sharply.    Although  retail  prices  of  fish  have 
increased  substantially,  which  in  normal  times  v/ould  tend  to  reduce 
demand,  moat  rationing  and  the  high  prices  of  poultry  have  made  the  de- 
mand for  fish  loss  sensitive  to  price  changes  than  in  previous  years. 
Demand  for  cured  fish  is  relatively  stable  and  demand  is  expected  to 
be  approximate Ij'-  equal  to  per  capita  consumption  in  1935-39  (Table  8). 

It  is  estimated  that  the  demand  for  canned  fish  vould  be  at  the  record 
level  of  6.0  pounds  per  capita  for  the  yefr  beginning  July  1944. 
Supplies  from  the  1944  pack  rail  flowinto  civilian  distribution  channels 
in  the  latter  part  of  1944,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  reduced  supplies 
of  meat  forecasted  for  that  period  mil  transfer  part  of  the  consumer 
demand  for  moat  to  cfijined  fish.     Demand  for  canned  mackerel  and  pink 
and  chum  typo  salmon  have  incr3ased  due  to  the  pressure  of  high  meat 
and  poultry  prices  on  fam.ilios  vAth  restricted  food  budgets.     The  rise 
in  consumer  incorans  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  leading  to 
increased  demand  for  canned  tuna,  oysters,  and  shrimp. 

Problems  of  Distributing  a  Short  oupply 

Distribution  of  canned  fioh  from  the  1943  pack  T/as  unsatisfactory, 
despite  rationing  controls.     P]von  at  high  point  values  (16  points  per 
pounds)  canned  fish  moved  off  retail  shelves  at  too  rr.pid  a  rate, 
especially  in  the  South  and  oouthiTOst.     Currently,,  the  majority  of 
areas  report  scarce  or  completely  depleted  stocks.     Fish  from,  the 
1944-4"5  pack  "-'ill  not  reach  the  market  in  volume  until  late  in  1944; 
and  an  increasingly  difficult  distribution  problem  is  anticipated  •''.ith 
acute  shortages  in  the  South  and  Southr-ost.     It  apnea. rs  that  the 
civilian  supply  of  craned  fish  must  be  at  a  level  higher  thfm  in 
1943-44  in  order  that  the  supply  mny  bo  distributed  in  an  orderly 
manner.     Cured  fish  has  not  had  rddo  distribution  in  this  country  and 
distribution  of  a  rol^.tivoly  short  supply  in  1943  appears  to  have  been 
in  a  reasonably  equitable  m.aiiner  under  WO  72. 

Fresh  fish. consumption  normally  is  at  a  higher  level  in  coastal  areas 
than  in  most  inland  sections.     Many  retail  stores  in  areas  far  from 
the  coast  are  not  equipped  to  handle  fresh  or  frozen  fish  and  this 
is  a  limiting  factor  in  stimulating  mder  distribution.  Combined 
mth  the  perishability  of  fresh  fish,  this  limitation  vrould  make  ration- 
ing of  those' items  impractical.     During  most  of  the  period  for  which 
requirements  are  submitted  meat  supplies  vdll  be  relatively  short  and 
distribution  of  meats  in  coast  areas  probably  will  be  spotty  and  irre- 
gular,    ".ith  p.   short  supply  of  frer;h  fish  it  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
tain adequate  supplies  of  fresh  fish  in  these  areas  because  cf  the 
pressure  to  move  more  than  normal  supplies  to  inland  cities. 
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Determination  of  Requirements 

In  vie^"  of  the  difficulties  of  dictributinr  a  short  su"'ply  of  fresh  and 
frozen  fish  under  rationing  it  ^vould  be  derirable  to  supply  these 
comraoditi es  to  civilians  in  amcints  necessfiry  to  meet  unrestricted 
demand,     iic'ever,  the  cost  in  additionc'.l  resources  (manpor/er,  release 
and  reconversion  of  fishing:  costs  nov  in  government  service,  etc.) 
thf^t  v;ould  be  required  to  achieve  the  level  of  supply  needed  to  satisfy 
all  demands  iwuld  be  {^^ree.ter  th^n  the  additional  contribution  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  civilian  diet.     Consequently,  the  requirenent  of  fresh 
find  frozen  fish  iias  been  placed  at  650.5  million  pounds  (5.0  pounds 
per  capita),  v/hich  v;ill  incure  a  reasonable  equitable  distribution  on 
the  seaboard  and  lake  ohores.     This  fi^^ure  is  higher  than  the  previous 
allocation  but  favorable  developnip-nt s  in  anti-submarine  Tvarfare  make 
the  prospects  favorable  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  fish  catch 
over  the  lor-  levels  of  last  year. 

it  appears  possible  to  achieve  a  re{:Soriably  equitable  distribution  of 
cured  fish  rdthout  rationing;  at  the  retail  level.     In  vie^v  of  this  and 
the  needs  for  cured  fish  for  relief  feedin;;;,   the  civilian  requirement 
is  placed  at  65.1  million  pounds.     This  is  beloT-;  tiip  level  of  supplies 
in  1943  but  in  viev,.-  of  the  limited  distribution  of  this  item  it  is 
believed  that  rsasonrbly  equitable  distribution  can  be  achieved  by 
the  continuation  of  ".FO  72, 

The  requirement  for  canned  fish  is  placed  at  410      million  pounds. 
This  requirement,  if  met,  vould  make  possible  some  improvement  in  the 
distribution  of  civilian  supplies  and  -"TOuld  provide  adequate  que-.ntities 
of  earned  salmon  and  mackerel  to  lo-v  income  groups,  especially  in 
the  oouth    and  V[id-'"-est . 
Civilian  requir'^ment s  for  individual  items  are  shorn  in  Table  10. 
TaMe  lO.  '  FISH:     Civilian  FTCH  CrPlTk'knd  i-GGTrTjATF.  AITM.'.L  RSQUIKW5ITS 
.     for  1944-45  / 


1944-45  Civilian  Requirement 


I  ten 

:     ter  Capita 

J.  fi-^refT^'.te 

i'Ound  s 

I'iillion  Pounds 

Fresh  and  frozen  l/ 

5.0 

650.  5 

Cured  l/  ~ 

0.  5 

65. 1 

CGnned~2/ 

Salmon 

1.1 

139.9 

Pilchards 

0.9 

122.1 

Sea  herring 

0.2 

22.1 

Mackerel 

0.3 

37.5 

Tuna 

0.4 

47.5 

Shrimp 

0.1 

10.4 

Other  fish  and  roc 

0.1 

15.5 

Otlier  shellfish 

0.1 

15.0 

Total 

3.2 

410.0 

I 


Gre-nd  Total 


Y/  Edible  -.-eif^ht  basis. 
2/    Processed  weight. 
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EGGS,  CHTGKEMS,  AND  TURKEYS 
(Prepared  by  John  W,  Carncross) 

Summary 

Eggs  hold  a  very  high  place  in  the  American  diet  because  they  are  very 
adaptable  and  highly  nutritious.    They  furnish  high  quality  protein, 
and  consequently  may  be  used  as  a  direct  substitution  for  meat.  They 
are  readily  combined  with  many  other  foods  to  enhance  their  value  or 
make  good  their  deficiencies,  thus  helping  to  balance  the  diet. 
Civilian  consumption  in  1943  reached  the  high  level  of  344  eggs  per 
person,  which  is  10  percent  more  than  the  previous  year  and  15  percent 
more  than  the  1935-39  average.  Estimates  are  that  demand  in  1944-45 
may  exceed  350  eggs  per  person. 

The  rationing  of  eggs  would  be  extraordinarily  difficult.  Consequently 
in  the  light  of  the  intensity  of  demand  for  eggs,  and  their  dietary 
importance,  the  civilian  supply  should  be  maintained  at  a ' high  level , 
consistent  with  the  most  pressing  needs  of  other  claimants. 

Civilian  requireuients  for  the  fiscal  year  1944-45  have  been  placed  at 
350  eggs  per  person.    In  vievir  of  the  experience  of  1943  and  consider- 
ing the  high  level  of  consumer  incomes  during  the  coming  year,  this 
quantity  is  the  lowest  possible  vd.thout  encountering  serious  disrup- 
tions of  local  supply  and  encouragement  of  black  markets.  The 
apparent  surplus  this  spring  (1944)  should  not  be  permitted  to  ^ive 
a  false  sense  of  adequate  supplies.    These  can  only  be  maintained 
by  a  large  into  storage  movement  during  the  summer  and  by  maintain- 
ing production  at  a  high  level  for  the  rest  of  1944. 

Dietary  Significance 

There  is  a  large  consumption  of  eggs  not  only  because  the  housewife 
finds  them  so  highly  adaptable  in  her  cookery  program,  but  also  be- 
cause they  are  generally  well  liked  and  Yfidely  used  by  all  groups  of 
the  population.    Eggs  are  especially  valuable  for  growing  children 
and  convalescents    since  the  proteins  are  the  type  indispensable  for 
building  up  physical  strength,  and  the  organic  food-iron  present  in 
eggs  is  esaential  to  blood-making.    They  also  contribute  toward 
greater  use  of  milk  and  cereals. 

Eggs  arc  a  good  source  of  high  quality  protein  and  of  iron,  and  a, fair 
source  of  thiamine,  riboflavin,  calcium,  and  vitamin  A,    Eggs  furnished 
approximately  the  folloiTing  percents  of  nutrients  in  the  diet  in  1943: 
protein  6;  iron  9;  riboflavin  11,    The  protein  of  eggs  is  comparable 
to  that  of  other  animal  proteins  and  eggs  are  a  direct  substitute  for 
meat.    The  ribofl.avin  and  iron  contributions  are  also  important;  there 
is  an  inadequate  supply  of  riboflavin  in  many  diets,  and  of  iron  in 
some. 


Consumption  and  demand  for  Eg^^s 


Consumption  of  eggs  has  increased  from  311  eggs  per  caoita  in  1932 
and  an  average  of  293  eggs  for  the  year  1935-39  to  a  high  point  of 
3-44  eggs  per  capita  in  1943.    The  level  of  consunption  attained  in 
1943  is  10  percent  more  than  for  the  previous  year,  15  percent 
greater  than  the  1935-39  average,  and' 11  percent  more  than  the  1932 
per  capita  consumption. 

Table  11— EGGS         PCUI.TRY:  Civilian  PER  G.^.PITA  ANTJUAL  CONSTn-TTIGN 


for  Specj-fied  Periods, 
DHiAND  for  1944-45  1/ 

and  Estimated 

Item 

•         Apparent  C 

ivilian  Consumpt 

:  Estimated 
ion      :  Civilian 
;  Demand 

:  1932 

:1935-39 

:  1941     :  1942  : 

1943/2:  1944-45 

:  1 

2 

3  4 

5  6 

-  No,  of  Eggs  - 

Eggs 

311 

298 

311  313 
-  Pounds  -  -  -  - 

344  350/3 

Chickens  4/ 

19.^ 

17.9 

19.4  21.5 

28.1  31.5 

Turkeys  4/ 

2.1 

2.6 

3.6  3.7 

3.2  6.0 

T7~USDA,  BAE,  Div.  of  Historical  and  Statistical  Research. 
_2/  Preliminary. 

3,/  May  be  scmev;hat  in  excess  of  this  figure, 
4/  Dressed  vi^eight  basis. 


For  the  early  part  of  1943,  supplies  of  eggs  v/ere  slightly  more  than 
sufficient    to  meet  demand  at  ceiling  prices.    In  other  parts  of  the 
year,  however,  supplies  of  at  least  some  grades  v/ere  insufficient  to 
meet  demand  in  certain  areas  of  the  country  at  ceiling  prices.  On 
this  premise  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  in  1943  civilians 
probably  "■-vould  have  taken  more  than  345  eggs,  if  ample  supplies  bad 
been  available  to  meet  civilian  demand  at  prevailing  ceiling  prices 
in  all  important  consuming  centers.    Civilian  demand  for  eggs  in 
1944-45  probably  v;ill  be  stronger  than  in  1943.    A  reasonable 
estimate  is  that  in  1944-45,  <it  the  present  schedule  of  ceiling  prices, 
civilians  vrould  consume  somewhat  in  excess  of  350  eggs  per  person  if 
they  vjere  available  at  present  ceiling  prices. 


Aggregate  consumption  and  estimated  demand  are  given  in  the  table 
below. 

Table  12— EGGS  B'T)  POULTRY:  Civilian  AGGRJ^&'.TE  MNUAI  CONSTOTION  for 

Specified  Periods,  and  Estimated  DEMND 
for  19^4-45  1/ 


:  :  Estimated 

:  /ipparont  Civilian  Consumption       «  civilian 

Item  ;  1932      : 1935-39:  1941    tl942^   ;1943  2/Demand  44-45 

_1  2  3  4       5  6   

,  _  Million  Dozen  ■ 

3,258     3,225     3,434     3,450     3,720  3,793 

•  Million  Pounds    

2,478     2,325     2,568     2,844     3,636  4,097 

261        343     •   473        488        421  780 


1/  USD/.,  BAE,  Div.  of  Historical  and  Statistical  Research. 

2/  Preliminary, 

3/  Dressed  weight  basis. 


Eggs 

Chickens  3/ 
Turkeys  3/ 
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Problem  of  Distributing  a  Short  Supply  of  Eggs 

Farms  In  the  East  and  Vilest  North  Central  Regions  of  the  United  States 
account  for  about  half  (4-9«7  percent  in  1942)  of  the  total  farm  produc- 
tion of  eggs.    This  is  the  area  of  plentiful  supplies  of  feed,  one  of 
the  tvfo  major  factors  affecting  egg  production.    The  "Vest  South  Central 
Region  is  also  an  important  egg-producing  area,  supplying  10,8  percent 
of  the  eggs  produced  on  farms  in  1942,    The  Pacific  Coast,  a  specialized 
area,  has  been  declining  generally  in  egg  production  during  the  past 
decade  or  so.    The  Northeast,  another  specialized  area,  has  shovm  a 
someT/hat  steady  increase  in  production  over  the  past  several  years. 
These  latter  tyro  areas  require  imports  of  foodstuffs  for  the  poultry 
flocks. 

Data  on  the  distribution  of  the  civilian  population  of  the  United 
States  as  estimated  on  May  1,  194-2,  shov;  that  about  one-third 
(30.6  percent)  of  the  population  is  located  in  the  East  ajid  TTest  North 
Central  states.    In  normal  times  a  major  movement  of  shell  eggs  occurs 
between  regions  to  supply  the  consumer  needs  of  the  population.  This 
movement  is  somewhat  curtailed  because  the  egg-drying  industry  tends 
to  be  concentrated  at  the  point  of  surplus  egg  production  and  also  be- 
cause consximption  may  be  greater  in  and  near  the  areas  of  heavy 
production. 

The  rationing  of  eggs  on  a  nationvjide  basis  vrould  be  a  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  undertaking.    One  factor  is  the  difficulty  of  con- 
trolling supplies  on  a  regional  basis  because  of  the  variations  in 
production  among  areas.    Another  is  regional  differences  in  seasonal 
production  patterns.    It  is  doubtful  that  strict  rationing  could  be 
enforced  in  or  near  areas  of  surplus  egg  production.    Today  a  rather 
significant  volume  of  eggs  is  produced  by  non-farm,  back-yard  flocks, 
which  could  not  be  brought  under  a  rationing  program.    Even  farm 
production  on  a  considerable  scale  could  be  controlled  only  with 
great  difficulty.    In  spite  of  gasoline  shortages,  many  consumers  buy 
direct  from  the  producers  or  are  served  by  hucksters  on  regular  routes. 
The  country  store  is  another  outlet  that  handles  largo  quantities  of 
eggs  in  areas  where  other  points  of  assembly  have  not  been  organized. 
Also  about  tv/enty  percent  of  the  eggs  produced  on  farms  are  consumed 
there  and,  of  course,  do  not  reach  regular  consumption  channels. 

Determination  of  Civilian  Roquircmcnts 

Egg  requirements  for  civilians  in  1944-45  have  been  placed  at  350  eggs 
per  person.    In  the  light  of  the  importance  of  eggs  in  consumption 
habits  and  the  prospective  demand,  this  appears  to  be  the  lo'vTOst  feasible 
figure,    /i  smaller  quantity  v;ould  risk  the  development  of  black  markets, 
long  periods  of  shortage  in  certain  areas,  and  disproportionately  heavy 
buying  by  those  who  have  easy  access  to  farms  and  other  places  of  produc- 
tion, which  v/ould  increase  the  inequity  of  distribution. 
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The  quarterly  requirement  takes  into  consideration  the  seasonal 
pattern  of  civilian  consumption,  T;hich  is  spraewhat  less  in  the  late 
fall  and  early  vjinter  vjhen  production  is  relatively  Im  and  prices 
are  relatively  high  than  during  the  flush  season  when  production  is 
high  and  prices  relatively  low.    Consumption  exceeds  production  from 
August  through  February  v^hen  there  is  a  net  movement  of  shell  and 
frozen  eggs  out  of  storage,  to  make  up  for  the  lower  production. 
There  is  a  normal  increase  of  storage  stocks  from  the  first  of  March 
to  the  first  of  ;)ugust  of  nearly  six  fold.    These  storage  stocks  are 
needed  to  supply  the  normal  cons\imption  demand  in  the  fall  when 
production  is  inadequate.    There  is  a  normal  decline  in  production 
from  /;pril  to  November  of  61  percent. 


Table  13— EGGS 

im  POULTRY: 

Civilian  PER  Ci.PITA  and  AGGREGATE  iiNNUAL 
REQUIREMENTS  for  1944.-45,  by  Quarters 

1944-45  Civilian  Requirement 

:  Per  ; 

Asgreeate 

Item 

:Cap-  • 
:  ita  : 

Total 

.July-    :  Oct.-  : 
tSept.     :  Dec.  ; 

Jan.-; 
Mar.  : 

April- 
June 

•  1 

2 

3  4 

5 

6 

No. 

  Million  Dozen 

Eggs 

350 
lbs. 

3,793 

910  835 

986 

1,062 

Chickens  l/ 

-  26.7 

3,447 

1,043  1,114 

505 

785 

Turkeys  l/  ' 

3.0 

390 

3  357 

16 

l/    Dressed  weight  basis. 


Should  the  movement  into  storage  this  spring  and  summer  be  less 
than  the  amount  needed  to  move  out  of  storage  next  fall  to  offset 
the  reduced  production,  or  should  the  reduction  in  production  be 
greater  than  normal,  a  shortage  would  occur  during  that  period. 
The  large  production  this  spring  is  no  guarantee  of  adequate 
supplies  for  next  fall  if  the  into  storage  movement  is  not  main- 
tained during  the  summer  or  if  production  is  allovTed  to  decrease 
too  much  later  on  this  year.    The  apparent  surplus  this  spring 
should  not  give  a  false  sense  of  security,  since  an  adequate 
supply  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  can  be  assured  only  by 
appropriate  storage  and  production  programs. 
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Dried  Egg  Requirements 

Civilians  have  been  using  aro-jmd  10,000,009  pounds  annually  of  dried 
eggs  for  the  past  several  years.    It  is  estimated  that  civilian  re- 
quirements for  dried  eggs  for  the  year  July  194'^-June  1945  v^ill  be 
11,000,000  pounds.    This  vrould  be  equivalent  to  approximately 
32,576,000  dozen  eggs,  or  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total  civilian 
shell  egg  requirement. 

Chickens  and  Turke^'^s  "ij 

Summary  ^ 

Poultry  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  civilian  consumption  pattern 
as  one  of  the  more  desirable  meats.    Nutritionally,  it  supplies  high  A 
quality  protein  and  is  a  good  source  of  certain  important  minerals 
and  vitamins.    Per  capita  consumption  of  poultry  has  increased  rapidly 
during  recent  years  as  the  result  of  rising  incomes  and,  later,  of 
meat  rationing.    Consumer  demand  in  1944-45  is  expected  to  approximate 
31,5  pounds  of  chicken  and  6  pounds  of  turkey,  but  both  01  these  figures 
are  above  the  estimated  supply.    To  control  the  retail  distribution 
of  chickens  and  turkeys  would  be  exceptionally  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. 

Poultry  requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  1944-45  represent  residual 
figures  after  the  anticipated  needs  of  other  claimants  have  been  met, 
26.7  pounds  of  chicken  and  3»0  pounds  of  turkey  per  person,  ";hile 
these  figures  are  well  below  the  estimates  of  demand,  thej?-  approximate 
the  supplies  available  to  civilians  in  1943.    These  quantities  should 
provide  reasonably  equitable  distribution  'without  special  controls. 
The  total  quantities  required  are  3j447  million  pounds  of  chicken  and 
390  million  pounds  of  turkey,  dressed  weight  basis. 

"Dietary  Significance 

Poultry  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  protein  food  and  is  often  served 
interchangeably  with  the  higher  priced  meats.    Because  of  its  relatively 
high  price  it  is  used  more  by  families  with  high  incomes.    Data  from  the 
Spending  and  Saving  Study  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 

1/  Ducks  md  geese  are  not  included.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
not  estimated  duck  production  and  goals  have  never  been  established 
■for  this  item,    Hov/ever,  in  vie^r  of  the  import-^nco  of  duck  feathers 
and  dovm  in  equipping  the  armed  forces  (especially  for  sleeping  bags), 
the  goals  committee  recommended  that  in  1944  duck  production  be  main-  ^ 
tained  at  this  year's  level  in  some  concentrated  areas  such  as  Long 
Island.    On  an  average,  it  is  estimated  that  bet'.Teen  6  and  7  million 
pounds  of  duck  and  geese  are  consumed  annually,  or  about  3/4  pound 
per  person. 
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Home  Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  194-2  show  that 
the  group  of  families  with  incomes  of  '-'';3iOOO  and  over  consumed  almost 
three  times  as  much  chicken  per  capita  as  did  the  group  from  0-$4-99» 

Poultry  is  nutritionally  significant  in  that  it  supplies  efficient 
protein  to  the  diet  and  is  a  good  source  of  iron.    As  a  source  of 
niacin,  ajid  probably  of  the  other  B  vitamins,  it  is  in  the  s.ame  class 
as  other  meat. 

Consumption  and  Demand 

Per  capita  consumption  of  chickens  in  1943  totaled  about  28,1  pounds. 
This  exceeded  all  previous  records  and  probably  can  be  attributed  to 
high  incomes  and  to  shortages  and  rationing  of  "red"  meats.  The 
record  consumption  in  194-3  was  31  percent  greater  than  in  the  previous 
year,  about  57  percent  greater  than  during  the  1935-39  period.    It  is 
estimated  that  consumer  demand  might  be  as  high  as  31.5  pounds  of 
chicken  per  person  for  the  fiscal  year  194-4-4-5.  (Table  11) 

Per  capita  consumption  of  turkeys  also  increased  until  194-2,  virhen  a 
record  high  of  3.7  pounds  was  reached.    It  is  estimated  that  in  194-3 
per  capita  consumption  fell  to  about  3»2  pounds,  due  to  smaller 
production  and  larger  military  requirements.    During  194-4-45  civilians 
probably  would  consiime  about  6  pounds  of  turkey  per  person,  if  this 
quantity  vj-ere  available.    As  with  chickens,  the  availability  of  larger 
consumer  incomes,  the  desire  for  greater  variety  in  foods,  and  the  need 
for  a  "red"  meat  substitute  has  stimulated  the  demand  for  turkeys. 

Problem  of  Distributing  a  Short  Supply 

Most  of  our  chickens  are  produced  on  general  farms.    There  are,  however, 
many  specialized  poultry  farms,  some  of  them  large.    Commercial  broiler 
production  is  concentrated  in  the  Delaware-Maryland-Virginia  areas  on 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  in  sections  of  the  Southern  States,  in  Indiana, 
in  northwest  Arkansas,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,    Broiler  production 
has  increased  greatly  near  many  metropolitan  centers.    It  is  mainly 
dependent  upon  purchased  and  imported  feeds  tuffs,  as  contrasted  v^rith 
poultry  on  general  farms  where  at  least  a  part  of  the  rations  are 
produced. 

Unlike  chickens,  most  turke^rs  come  from  specialized  turkey  farms.  The 
heaviest  turkey  producing  regions  are  located  in  the  feed-surplus 
sections  of  the  United  States,    The  ten  m.ajor  turkey  producing  states 
in  order  of  their  production  in  1942  were*    California,  Texas,  Minne- 
sota, Oregon,  Iov;a,  Missouri,  Washington,  Nebraska,  Utah,  and  North 
Dakota.    These  states  supplied  about  60  percent  of  the  total  United 
States  production  of  turkeys  in  1942, 
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Because  of  the  large  number  of  farms  ivhich  produce  chickens  and  the 
ease  vd.th  vrhich  they  cnn  be  marketed  directly  to  the  retailer  nnd  con- 
sumer, rationing  of  chickens  would  be  extremely  difficult.    It  would 
be  impossible  to  control  a  substantial  part  of  the  supply.    As  a  re- 
sult, those  who  had  access  to  small  farms  vrould  get  chickens  point-free 
and  black  markets  vrould  flourish  in  the  cities.    The  seasonality  of 
production  and  variations  of  production  among  areas  would  also  present 
major  problems  if  chickens  v;ere  to  be  rationed.    Turkeys  could  be 
distributed  more  readily  through  a  rationing  system  than  chickens. 
But  for  them,  also,  control  would  be  incomplete  and  it  vrould  be  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  black  markets. 

Determination  of  Civilian  Requirements 

Civilian  requirements  for  chickens  for  the  fiscal  year  1944.-45  have 
been  fixed  at  26.7  pounds  per  capita,     (Table  13)    This  is  the  q_uan- 
tity  that  is  expected  to  be  available  if  the  production  goals  are 
attained.    Although  this  quantity  is  considerably  sr.aller  ti'ian 
estimated  demand,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  supply  available  to 
civilians  in  1943 •    This  is  believed  to  be  sufficient  for  relatively 
satisfactory  distribution  without  need  for  special  controls  at  the 
retail  level.    But  it  vj-ill  create  substantial  pressures  on  prices. 
If  larger  amounts  are  available,  as  they  may  be  because  of  a  heavier 
slaughter  of  chickens  from  laying  flocks,  the  civilian  allocation 
should  be  raised  above  the  figure  indicated.    The  civilian  require- 
ment is  equivalent  to  about  89  percent  of  the  total  supply  if  pro- 
duction goals  are  met. 

The  civilian  requirement  for  turkeys  for  the  fiscal  year  1944-45  is 
3,0  pounds  of  turkey  per  capita.    This  figure  also  has  been  based  on 
the  quantity  considered  to  be  available  for  civilian  consuiTiption  if 
the  production  goals  are  attained.    Some  indications  point  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  breeder  turkeys  to  be  saved  for  next  year. 
However,  feed  scarcity  and  restricted  prices  and  labor  shortages  may 
hold  production  of  turkeys  dovm  to  the  1943  level.    The  civilian  re- 
quirement is  about  81  percent  of  the  total  supply  if  the  production 
goals  are  attained. 


c 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
(Prepared  by  John  W.  Carncross) 


Siimmary 

Consumption  of  dairj^  products  by  civilians  in  the  United  States  increased 
imtil  1943.    In  that  year,  as  a  result  of  heavy  military  and  export  de- 
mands, and  in  spite  of  increased  production  of  fluid  milk,  the  average 
per  capita  consumption  of  dairy  products  in  terms  of  total  milk  equiv- 
alents fell  below  the  1935  level.    Demand  in  1943  for  the  principal 
dairy  products  exceeded  supplies  available  for  civilians,  and  the  dis- 
crepancy between  demand  and  supply  is  expected  to  be  even  greater  during 
the  year  July  1944  through  June  1945* 

Butter,  cheese,  and  evaporated  and  condensed  milk  are  rationed.  Fluid 
milk  distribution  is  controlled  in  the  larger  markets  through  War  Food 
Order  79.    Its  purpose  is  to  limit  the  diversion  of  milk  from  manufactured 
products  to  consumption  in  fluid  form.    Equitable  distribution  of  fluid 
milk  between  consumers,  especially  certain  classes  of  priority  users,  may 
require  additional  control  if  supplies  are  further  reduced.    Some  pro- 
tection for  hospitals  and  school  children  has  already  been  achieved. 

Civilian  requirements  for  dairy  products  for  the  3;-ear  July  1944  through 
June  1945  are  established  at  what  is  considered  the  very  minimum  need 
in  the  light  of  their  nutritive  impor lance  and  the  prospective  supply 
situation.    These  requirements  contenplate  reduction  of  consumption 
from  762  pouiids  (fluid  milk  equivalent)  in  1943  to  753  pounds  per  capita 
for  the  year  July  1944  through  June  1945,  which  is  substantially  below 
the  pre-war  level. 

Significance  of  Dairy  Products  in  the  Total  Food  Supply 

Nutritionally,  milk  products  are  the  most  valuable  single  food  group 
in  our  diet.    They  contain  substantial  amounts  of  all  essential 
nutrients  except  iron,  niacin,  and  thiarr'.ne.    In  addition  they  are  in  a 
form  that  makes  them  highly  nutritious.    They  are  particularly  vital 
as  our  best  source  of  calcium  and  ribof]_avin.    Dairy  products  furnished 
about  three-fourths  of  the  calcium,  one-half  of  the  riboflavin,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  protein  in  the  average  diet  in  1943* 

Fresh  milk  is  being  increasingly  used  as  a  beverage.    Fresh  milk  con- 
simcd  in  fluid  form  represented  43  percent  of  the  m.ilk  equivalent  of 
civilian  jonsumption  of  milk  and  its  products  in  1943 and  cream 
represent ^^^d  10  percent.    Evaporated  milk,  since  it  can  be  stored  for 
long  periods  of  trine,  is  an  important  part  of  the  diet  of  persons 
having  a  low  fluid  milk  supply.    Its  relatively  lower  price  makes  it 
vitally  important  for  lavr  income  groups.    Because  it  is  a  standardized, 
staple  product,  and  sterile,  it  is  also  widely  used  for  infant  and 
invalid  feeding. 
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Butter,  of  all  the  forms  of  fat,  is  the  most  sought  after.    It  is  the 
only  one  of  our  common  food  fats  that  carries  any  substantial  quantities 
of  natural  vitamin  A;  and  as  it  contains  about  80  percent  fat,  it  is  high 
in  energy  value.    It  is  relatively  expensive  and  there  are  other  more 
economical  sources  of  vitamin  A,  yet  it  is  generally  the  most  high-ly 
prized  spread  for  bread. 

Fluid  ^^ilk  and  Cream 

Consijmption  and  Demand 

Consumption  of  fluid  milk  increased  from  an  average  of  281  pounds- per 
capita  in  1932  to  an  estimated  330.5  pounds  in  194-3  (Table  M),  During 
this  same  period,  cream  consumption  increased  from  11.1  pounds  to  14.6 
pounds.     The  increase  in  consijraption  of  these  products  was  caused  by 
higher  incomes  and  by  increasing  recognition  of  the  nutritional  impor- 
tance of  milk.   Aggregate  consumption  of  dairy  products  is  shovfin  in  Table  15. 

Civilian  demand  for  fluid  milk  and  cream  in  terras  of  milk  equivalents 
has  been  estimated  at  4-07.2  pounds  per  capita  for  194.4-45  according  to 
estimates  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Problems  of  Distribution 

Fluid  milk  and  cream  are  among  the  products  which  are  most  difficult 
and  expensive  to  distribute.    The  products  are  perishable,  and  compe- 
tition has  caused  considerable  duplication  of  delivery  routes.  In 
some  areas  much  of  the  milk  is  delivered  to  the  doorstep,  v/hereas  in- 
other  areas  practically  all  milk  is  purchased  at  retail  stores.  The 
quality  of  milk  varies  from  market  to  market,  and  there  is  a  vidde 
range  in  prices  in  different  markets.    local  and  state  health  restric- 
tions affect  the  sale  and  the  movement  of  milk  and  cream  from  community 
to  community.    High  prices  and  shortages  of  milk  in  some  areas  have 
resulted  in  daily  movements  by  rail  of  fluid  milk  from  North  Central 
states  to  Southern  states.    The  nutritive  needs  of  consiamsrs  vary 
widely.    The  price  of  milk  is  so  high  in  some  areas  that  many  civilians 
who  have  the  nutritional  need  for  milk  are  unable  or  unvrilling  to  pur- 
chase it  in  adequate  quantities. 

In  recognition  of  the  continuing  increase  in  the  amount  of  fresh  and 
fluid  milk  and  cream  consumed  in  the  United  States,  and  since  the 
result  was  a  reduction  in  the  quantities  of  manufactured  dairy  products. 
War  Food  Order  79  was  issued  to  control  further  expansion  in  the  amount 
of  fluid  milk  and  cream  sold  to  civilians.    The  purpose  of  this  order 
was  not  specifically  to  provide  equitable  distribution  of  milk  at  the 
consumer  level,  but  was  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  distribution 
in  local  areas  on  as  equitable  a  basis  as  the  industry  conoid  and  would 
devise.    Distribution  among  various  classes  of  consumers  in  r^.any 
markets  may  become  unsatisfactory,  especially  in  the  short  season. 


Table  U— DAIRY  PRODUCTS:  Civilian  PER  CAPITA  mmkL  C0FSUI5PTI0N  for 

Specified  Periods,  and  Estimated  DM1MD 
for  194^-^5 


Apparent  Civilian  Consumption 


: Estimated 
: Civilian 


Item               :  1932    :1935-39  : 

1941  : 

1942  : 

19431/Demand  44-45  2/ 

:  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Milk  (Fresh  Fluid)  280.8 

272.1 

280.9 

295.6 

330.5 

407.2  y 

Cream  (25%  Fat)  11.1 

10.9 

11.2 

12.1 

14.6  4/    ■  - 

Butter  18.1 

16.7 

15.9 

15.6 

12.0 

19.1 

Cheese,  American  '.  3.0 

3.9 

4.4 

4.7 

3.2 

7.4  y 

Cheese,  Other  1,4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

Milk,  Condensed  IThole  1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.9 

1.5 

Milk,  Evaporated  12.3 

15.1" 

16.6 

16.9 

17.3 

19.7 

Milk,  Condensed  Skim  2.1 

2.8 

3.8 

4.2 

4.4 

Ice  Cream,  Whole  Milk  in  3.7 

5.9 

8.3 

9.5 

9.0 

"       "    ,  A0%  Cream'  in  1.1 

1.8 

3.0 

2.9 

1.7 

Malted  ^^ilk  .09 

.11 

.13 

.22 

.16 

.24 

Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Solids       1.2  6/ 

1.9 

2.4 

2.3 

1.4 

Dried  isjhole  Milk  .07 

.13 

.17 

.19 

.27 

.16 

Cottage  Cheese  7/  1,3 

1.5 

1.9 

2.0 

1.4 

Buttermilk,  Chocolate  52.6 

53.9 

56.2 

57.7 

58.8 

Drink,  &  Skim  Milk 


1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

3/  Milk  equivalent  for  fluid  milk  and  cream, 

4/  On  basis  of  20^  cream. 

_5/  Demand  for '  all  whole  milk  cheese, 

6/  Estimated, 

7/  And  other  skim  milk  cheese. 


Table  15 — DAIRY  PRODUCTS:  Civilian  AGGREGATE  MJNUAl  CON SU?tPTION  for 

Specified  Periods,  and  Estijiiated  DMAMD 
for  1944-45 


:  Appar 

ent  Civilian  Consumption 

;  Estimated 
:  Civilian 

Item    ■             -  :  1932 

: 35-39 

'  1941 

:  1942 

:1943  1/ 

•Demand  44-45 

:  1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Million 

?aik' (Fresh  Fluid)  35,257 

35,316 

37,267 

39,105 

42,842 

52,958  y 

"Cream  {25%  Fat)  1,395 

1,413 

1,480 

1,600 

1,888  4/  - 

Butter  '  2,275 

2,170 

2,105 

2,067 

1,550 

2,484 

Cheese,  /American            .  371 

511 

580 

617 

414 

962  5/ 

Cheese,  Other                 .  175 

209 

210 

220 

234 

Milk,  Condensed  Yifhole   ,  197 

209 

221 

254 

195 

Milk,  Evaporated  1,548 

1,954 

2,200 

2,241 

2,239 

2,562 

Milk,  Condensed  Skim  261 

360 

506 

550 

577 

Ice  Cream,  ViThole  Milk  in  460 

770 

1,100 

1,263 

1,165 

"        "    ,40^  Cream  in  138 

231 

400 

383 

215 

Malted  Milk  .11 

14 

17 

29 

21 

31 

Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Solids    149  6/  246 

324 

310 

182 

Dried 'Whole  Milk  9 

17 

23 

25 

35 

21 

Cottage  Cheese  7/  164 

198 

257 

263 

176 

Buttermilk,  Chocolate  6,600 

7,000 

7,450 

7,640 

7,620 

Drink,  &  Skim  Milk 
1/  Preliminary 

2/  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

3/  Milk  equivalent  for  fluid  milk  and  cream, 

4/  On  basis  of  20^  cream,  includiiig  1425  m.illion  pounds  of  20^  cream  and 

370  million  pounds  of  2%  cream  (farm). 
_5/  Includes  all  whole  milk  cheese. 
6/  Estimate, 

7/  And  other  skim  milk  cheese. 
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T7ar  Food  Order  79  is  now  in  effect  in  practically  all  cities  of  $0,000 
population  and  over,  and  directly  affects  about  three-fourths  of  the 
urban  population  of  the  United  States,    It  may  be  necessary  either  to 
establish  definite  priority  groups  among  consumers  and  request  that 
market  agents  provide  milk  for  these  priority  users  before  other  classes 
of  consumers  obtain  milk,  or  to  establish  more  formal  control.  Some 
assistance  has  already  been  given  to  hospitals  and  school  children 
through  the  milk  orders  now  in  effect. 

Equitable  distribution  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  among  civilians  is  further 
complicated  by  the  substitutability  of  dairy  products,  especially  evapo- 
rated and  dried  milk.    Nutritional  requirements  can  be  met  by  any  one,  or 
by  a  combination  of  these  three  products,  but  the  nature  of  the  products 
and  the  present  basis  for  distributing  them  make  it  difficult  to  devise 
a  rationing  or  other  distribution  plan  that  is  practicable  and  also  gives 
ful.l  recognition  to  their  interchangeability. 

Requirements 

The  requirement  for  fluid  milk  and  cream  for  the  year  July  194-4  through 
June  1945  has  been  established  at  34-5  pounds  of  milk  and  9  pounds  of 
cream  (containing  20  percent  or  less  butterfat)  per  capita.  This 
represents  a  slight  increase  of  fluid  milk  and  a  decrease  of  cream  as 
compared  with  consumption  in  1943*    This  will  require  about  390  pounds 
of  fluid  milk  with  a  skim  milk  residue  of  about  36  pounds.    This  compares 
with  4-04.  pounds  required  to  supply  fluid  milk  and  cream  to  civilians  in 
194-3*    The  reduction  in  cream  is  in  keeping  with  present  cream  quotas 
of  YiFO  79. 

The  requirement  is  based  on  a  combination  of  factors — ^nutritional 
importance;  consumption  in  194-3;  consumption  under  provisions  of 
WQ  79j  recognition  that  a  larger  requirement  would  result  in  smaller 
amounts  of  other  dairy  products  such  as  butter,  evaporated  milk, 
cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids;  and  the  belief  that  a  smaller 
requirement  would  be  likely  to  require  further  control  of  fluid  milk 
and  cream  distribution,  possibly  on  a  national  basis. 

The  aggregate  civilian  requirement  for  fluid  milk  and  cream  is  50,719 
million  pounds  of  milk,  equivalent  to  slightly  more  than  4-1  percent 
of  estimated  farm  and  non-farm  milk  production  during  the  year  July 
1944  through  June  1945.    Although  conditions  are  such  that  no  formal 
allocations  of  fluid  milk  appear  to  be  feasible  at  this  time,  a  sug- 
gested quarterly  distribution  is  presented  in  Table  16  providing  for 
almost  an  equal  division  among  quarters. 

Butter 

Cons\3mption  and  Demand 

Figures  for  butter  consumption  in  the  United  States  are  given  in  Table  14-. 
Civilian  consimiption  was  very  lavr  in  1943  compared  with  the  amounts 
consumed  before  the  war  in  this  country  and  v:ith  the  amounts  consumed  at 


Table  16--DAIRY  PRODUCTS:  Civilian  PER  CAPITA  and  AGGHEGATE  ANNUAL 

REQUTR^;l^E^JTS  for  1944-^5,  by  Quarters 


1944-45  Civilian 

Requirement 

Fox  • 

Aggref^ate 

Item  : 

Capita: 

Total  : 

July-      :Oct.-  : 
Sept,      :Dec.  : 

Jan.-  ! 
Mar.  : 

April- 
June 

1  : 

o 

3  4 

5 

6 

T.bs« 

 Mil. 

Lbs. 

Milk   ( 'P-rr"=ih  V^niA") 

j'^^  •  ^ 

44,869 

11,090  10,980 

11,316  11,483 

Hrpan  ('20't  Fat^ 

1,170 

291 

292 

293 

294 

l_J  Li.  U  U  O  X 

"12,6 

1,639 

414 

403 

404 

418 

3.6 

468 

117 

117 

117 

117 

l.A 

182 

52 

52 

39 

39 

195 

48 

49 

49 

49 

Tiff"!  1  Ir  TPTr^n^OT'G'hPf^ 

1,756 

439 

439 

439 

439 

Milk,  Condensed  Skim 

2.5 

325 

81 

81 

81 

82 

Ice  Cream  jYihole  Milk 

in  9.1 

1,183 

428 

234 

169 

352 

"      "    ,4.05^  Cream  in 

1.7 

221 

78 

39 

26 

78 

Malted  Tfilk 

.1 

13 

3.9 

2.6  2,6 

3.9 

Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Solids  2,4 

312 

78 

78 

78 

78 

Dried  Whole  ^filk 

.15 

19.5  5.2 

5.2  3.9 

5.2 

Cottage  Cheese 

1.5 

195 

65 

39 

26 

65 

Buttermilk,  Chocolate 

58.0 

7,543 

Drink  &  Skim  Milk 
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present  in  allied  coimtries  such  as  Canada  and  Australia.    Before  the 
war,  cons^jmption  in  the  United  States  averaged  nearly  17  pounds  per 
capita,  but  the  range  of  consumption  was  wide,  varjding  from  little  or 
none  among  many  low- income  families  to  30  or  more  pounds  in  high  income 
groups  and  in  heavy  producing  areas.    It  is  estimated  that  the  demand  for 
butter  Tv'ould  reach  19.1  pounds  per  capita  in  194-4-45  if  this  quantity 
could  be  made  available.    This  is  about  7.1  pounds  (nearly  59  percent) 
more  than  the  average  per  capita  consumption  of  12,0  pounds  in  1943. 

Problems  of  Distributing  a  Short  Supply 

Butter  can  be  effectively  rationed  in  order  to  distribute  a  short  supply 
equitably.    However,  experience  Td.th  rationing  has  indicated  that  demand 
for  butter  is  so  intense  that  even  very  high  point  value  differentials 
in  favor  of  butter  substitutes  have  only  a  limited  effect  upon  demand. 

Determination  of  Requirements 

Ci^dlian  requirements  for  butter  have  been  fixed  at  12.6  pounds  per 
capita  for  the  year  July  19-44-  through  June  1945.    This  figure  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  current  allocation  of  12.3  pounds.    It  is  believed  to  be 
the  minimum  necessary  to  meet  coupon  demand  in  all  markets. 

Civilian  requirements  constitute  about  84  percent  of  the  butter  that  is 
expected  to  be  produced  in  the  year  July  1944  through  June  1945.  This 
requirement  of  1,639  million  pounds  of  butter  for  civilians  should  be 
met  by  careful  consideration  of  requirements  of  other  claimant  agencies. 
If  this  amount  can  not  be  provided,  further  consideration  should  be  given 
to  increasing  production  through  such  measures  as  reducing  butt erf at 
content  of  cream,  prohibiting  of  cream  sales,  restricting  manufacture 
of  dried  whole  milk,  and  reviewing  the  present  program  regulating  manu- 
facture of  ice  cream  and  other  frozen  dairy  foods  using  butterfat.  Re- 
quirements as  established  are  slightly  higher  during  the  summer  months 
of  high  butter  production.    Because  of  price  margins  allo^Ted,  there  is 
little  incentive  for  the  trade  to  stockpile  butter  during  months  of  high 
production  to  be  held  for  sale  during  the  period  of  low  production. 
Furthermore,  it  is  believed  that  i'.dth  a  larger  supply  at  the  peak  season 
of  production,  a  fuller  distribution  mil  be  accomplished  resulting  in  a 
slightly  higher  rate  of  consumption  for  the  year. 

Cheese 

Consumption  and  Demand 

The  average  per  capita  consumption  of  cheese  in  the  United  States  was 
5,6  pounds  during  the  period  1935-39  and  increased  to  6,3  poiinds  in  1942, 
In  1943  it  is  estimated  to  have  been  5.0  pounds,  a  reduction  of  20  percent 
from  1942,, 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  estimates  that  civilians  would 
purchase  an  average  of  7,4  pounds  of  cheese  per  capita  in  1944-45  if  it 
were  available  to  them. 
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Problems  of  Distribution 

Cheese  has  been  rationed  since  early  1943  at  the  rate  of  about  5.0  pounds 
per  capita.    The  distribution  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.  Require- 
ments should  therefore  not  be  reduced  below  this  level. 

Requirements 

Civilian  requirements  for  the  year  July  19-44  through  June  1945  have  been 
established  at  5  pounds  per  capita,  3.6  pounds  of  American  and  1.4  pounds 
other  type  whole  milk  cheese.    It  is  believed  that  this  is  a  miniruum  com-  ^ 
patible  with  fairly  successful  rationing  and  satisfactory  nutritive  levels. 
This  would  constitute  approximately  64  percent  of  the  anticipated  production. 
Requirements  are  the  same  for  all  quarters  because  of  the  low  level  of  con- 
siimption  permitted  under  rationing  and  because  of  the  relative  imperish- 
ability of  many  types  of  cheese. 


Condensed  sweetened  whole  milk  is  rationed  on  a  satisfactory  basis  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  materially  changing  the  present  rate  of 
consumption,  a  total  of  195  million  pounds,  1.5  pounds  per  capita  per 
year.    Allocations  as  of  April  1944  provide  190  million  po^onds  for 
civilians  at  the  rate  of  nearly  1,5  pounds  per  capita.    Civilian  require- 
ments for  July  1944  to  June  1945  are  fixed  at  approxiir.ately  the  present 
per  capita  rate  of  consumption  and  require  195  million  pounds  of  condensed 
milk  for  this  year. 


Consumption  and  Demand 

The  consumption  of  evaporated  milk  was  on  the  increase  prior  to  the  war. 
The  average  consumption  for  1935-39  vra.s  15.1  pounds  per  capita  and  in 
1940  it  was  17.4  pounds,  (Table  14)    Owing  to  the  demands  of  the  war,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  reduce  civilian  consiomption;  in  1941  .it  was  16.6 
pounds,  and  16.9  pounds  in  1942.    Increased  production  made  it  possible 
to  go  back  to  17.3  pounds  in  1943.    Demand  for  evaporated  milk  in  1944-45 
is  estimated  by  BAE  to  be  58,9  million  cases,  or  2,562  million  pounds, 
equivalent  to  an  average  of  19.7  pounds  per  capita. 


Problems  of  Distribution 

Evaporated  milk  is  used  particularly  for  feeding  babies,  young  children 
and  adults  who  do  not  have  access  to  supplies  of  fresh  fluid  milk.  This 
type  of  milk  is  particularly  vfell  adapted  to  areas  where  vrar  conditions 
have  resulted  in  population  grov;th  greatly  in  excess  of  fluid  milk  sup- 
plies, because  it  is  relatively  non-perishable  and  is  easy  and  economical 
to  transport  and  store.    Evaporated  milk  is  rationed;  hence  distribution 


Condensed  Milk 


Evaporated  Milk 
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can  be  controlled  to  a  considerable  extent.    Even  though  consumption  under 
rationing  has  substantially  exceeded  the  civilian  allocation,  distribution 
has  been  uneven.    Reports  from  a  number  of  localities  have  indicated  short- 
ages to  the  extent  that  supplies  were  inadequate  to  care  for  the  needs  of 
the  special  groups  to  whom  evaporated  milk  is  essential.    Even  under 
rationing  it  has  been  difficult  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  groups  such 
as  infants  and  those  with  low  incomes,  especially  in  areas  where  fluid 
milk  consumption  is  low  and  where  the  price  is  high,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  same  number  of  ration  points  have  been  available  to  all  con- 
sumers.   Further  efforts  may  be  needed  to  distribute  a  supply  smaller 
than  the  full  demand  equitably  to  those  groups  th^t  need  it  for  adequate 
health  and  vigor. 

Requirem.ents 

Civilian  requirements  for  evaporated  milk  are  established  at  1,756  million 
pounds — 4-0.4-  million  cases.    This  is  about  52  percent  of  expected  produc- 
tion and  is  equivalent  to  an  average  of  13*5  pounds  per  capita.    This  is 
approximately  the  present  rate  of  rationing  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
minimum  that  can  be  rationed  satisfactorily  by  existing  methods.  More- 
over, a  smaller  supply  will  not  meet  the  critical  needs  of  the  special 
classes  of  consumers  who  need  this  dairy  product. 

Condensed  Skim 

Consumption  of  condensed  skim  milk  has  increased  from  an  average  of  2.1 
pounds  per  capita  in  1932  to  an  estimated  4-. 4-  pounds  in  1943.  This 
product  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  food  industries,  partially  for  its 
unrationed  sugar  content.    Estimates  of  demand  are  not  available.  Require' 
ments  for  the  year  July  194-4  to  June  194-5  are  established  at  2.5  pounds 
per  capita  in  order  to  meet  normal  industrial  demand.    The  reduction  in 
rate  of  consumption  is  intended  to  permit  the  use  of  the  additional  skim 
milk  for  drying.    The  total  requirement  for  this  year  is  325  million 
pounds  compared  with  an  estimated  consumption  of  577  million  pounds  in 
194-3 •    About  the  same  amount  should  be  available  to  civilians  during 
each  of  the  four  quarters  of  this  year. 

Ice  Cream 

Consimiption  and  Demand 

Consumption  of  ice  cream  increased  from  an  average  of  5«8  pounds  per 
capita  in  1932  to  16,0  pounds  in  1942.    VjFO  8  restricts  the  production 
of  ice  cream,  for  which  it  is  estimated  there  would  be  an  average 
demand  as  high  as  21  pounds  per  capita  in  1944-45.    With  a  supply  less 
than  21  pounds  per  capita,  equitable  distribution  would  be  difficult 
to  attain,  but  the  product  is  not  of  such  importance  to  consumption 
habits  that  inequitable  distribution  need  be  feared. 
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Requirements 

The  requirement  for  the  year  July  1944-  to  June  194-5  is  established  at  the 
level  of  consumption  set  by  WO  8.    This  7/ill  permit  an  average  of  9.1 
po\ands  of  whole  milk  per  capita  for  ice  cream,  together  -vvith  1.7  pounds 
of  4-0  percent  cream  per  capita.    Consimiption  of  ice  cream  is  highly 
seasonal  and  requirements  have  been  established  on  the  basis  of  monthly 
demand  data.    The  largest  supplies  should  be  available  during  July,  August, 
and  September,  and  the  smallest  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

Although  these  requirements  will  not  meet  civilian  dem.and,  it  does  not 
appear  desirable  to  increase  requirements  in  viev/  of  the  ice  cream  con- 
sumption pattern  and  of  the  acute  shortage  of  butter  and  of  non-fat  milk 
solids. 

Malted  Milk 

Consumption  and  Demand 

Consumption  of  malted  milk  is  very  small  compared  with  that  of  many  other 
dairy  products,  although  it  has  increased  from  11  million  pounds  in  1932 
to  29  million  pounds  in  194-2.     In  194-3  consumption  was  about  21  million 
pounds,    riemand  for  194-4--'45  is  estimated  at  31  million  pounds — equivalent 
to  an  average  of  .24-  poionds  per  capita. 

Requirements 

The  requirement  for  July  194A  to  June  194-5  has  been  established  at  13 
million  pounds,  slightly  less  than  the  pre-war  level  and  substantially 
belov/  the  anticipated  level  of  demand.    This  provides  an  average  of  about 
.1  pounds  of  malted  milk  per  capita,  divided  equally  among  the  four 
quarters.    Reduction  of  civilian  consum.ption  is  necessary  because  of  the 
importance  of  other  claims  to  dried  milk,    ^J<!h±le  shortages  will  develop 
and  available  supplies  will  probably  be  inequitably  distributed,  this  is 
not  believed  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  try  to  prevent  it. 

Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Solids 

Consumption  and  Demand 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids  are  used  almost  entirely  by  food  processors.  Since 
the  war  started,  there  has  been  a  growing  realization  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids.    It  is  estimated  that  in  1932  about  14-9 
million  pounds  were  used  for  food  in  the  United  States.    Consumption  by 
civilians  reached  a  pe?k  of  324-  million  pounds  in  194-1.    Since  then  war 
demands*  and  reduced  production  have  caused  reductions  in  civilian  supplies, 
so  that  in  194-3  consumption  v;as  dovm  to  182  million  pounds.  Consumption 
has  varied  from  1,2  pounds  per  capita  in  1932  to  2,4-  pounds  in  194-1  and 
to  1,4-  pounds  in  194-3, 
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Problems  of  'Histribiition 

Supplies  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  are  so  short  that  it  might  become 

necessary  to  ration  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  among  domestic  users  in 

order  to  secure  equitable  distribution  of  this  highly  nutritious  product. 

Requirements 

To  maintain  the  nutritive  levels  and  to  supply  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  for 
essential  food  uses,  the  civilian  requirements  have  been  established  at 
312  million  pounds.    The  total  of  312  million  pounds  amounts  to  2,4  pounds 
per  capita.    This  is  equally  divided  between  roller  and  spray  process 
nonfat  dry  milk  solids. 

Although  the  baking  industry  alone  could  use  600  million  pounds  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  solids  to  increase  the  nutritional  value  of  bread  and  other 
bakery  products,  the  suggested  distribution  of  the  requirement  of  312 
million  pounds  is  as  follovvs: 

Million  Pounds 


Baking  industry  . ;   190 

Prepared  flours   15 

Chocolate  and  confections   8 

Institutional  cooking,  soups,  etc....  9 

Sausage   20 

Tee  cream,  „  ,   30 

Milk  drinks   20 

Home  use   10 

Miscellaneous   10 

Total   312 


Dried  l^hole  Kilk 

Consumption  and  Demand 

Dried  whole  milk  also  is  used  largely  by  food  industries.  Consumption 
increased  from  9  million  pounds  in  1932  to  23  million  pounds  in  1941. 
It  is  estimated  that  civilian  consmption  reached  35  million  pounds  in 

Requirements 

Requirements  for  the  year  July  1944  to  June  1945  are  established  at  19.5 
million  pounds,  larger  consumption  vrould  be  lilcely  to  reduce  production 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  butter,  and  evaporated  milk.  Smaller  amounts 
for  civilians  would  interfere  v;ith  food  industries  dependent  on  dried 
v7hole  milk  and  might  necessitate  some  type  of  distribution  control  among 
users. 
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Cottage  and  Other  Skim  Milk  Cheeses 


Cons^jmption  and  demand 

Consuir.ption  of  cottage  arxd  other  skim  milk  cheeses  has  increased  con- 
siderably since  1932  vriien  it  totaled  164  million  pounds — about  1.3  pounds 
per  capita.    In  1941  and  1942  cons^jmption  reached  257  and  263  million 
pounds,  respectively,  and  in  1943  had  dropped  to  176  million  pounds. 
These  cheeses  are  not  rationed,  unless  the  butterfat  content  is  over 
5  percent. 

Requirements 

In  accordance  i7ith  ^^JFO  79  and  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of  fluid 
milk  available,  requirements  of  cottage  and  other  skim  milk  cheese  for 
the  year  July  1944  to  June  194-5  are  established  at  195  million  pounds, 
equivalent  to  an  average  of  1,5  pounds  per  capita.    Production  and  dis- 
tribution of  cottage  cheese  in  large  milk  markets  supplying  about  half 
the  United  States  civilians  y«ill  be  subject  to  control  under  YjTC  79. 
The  manufacture  of  cottage  cheese  is  a  satisfactory  method  for  utilizing 
surplus  skim  milk. 


  Skim  "'[ilk  Drinks 

Consumption  and  demand  ■ 

Consumption  of  buttermilk,  chocolate  milk. and  skim  milk  drinks  has  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  52,5  pounds  per  capita  in  1932  to  an  esti- 
mated 58»8  pounds  in  1943. •  The  nutritive  value  of  many  of  these 
products  is  high,- but- distribution  among  individuals  is  highly  uneven. 
In  markets  v;here  7/FO-  79- is  in  effect,  handlers  are  expected  to  dis- 
tribute buttermilk  and  chocolate  milk  equitably  along  v/ith  fluid  milk. 

Requirements 

Civilian  requirements  for  the  year  July  1.9^J*  to  June  1945  are  set  at 
58.0  po^jnds  per  capita,  requiring  7,543  million  pounds  of  skim  milk. 
This  is  a  small  reduction  compared  v;ith  1943  in  keeping  with  the  pro- 
visions of  "FFO  79i    The  reduction  is  small  in  recognition  of  the 
nutritive  value  of  these  products  and  the  desirability  of  meeting 
demand  in  so  far  as  possible. 


i 
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FATS  A^iD  OILS 
(Prepared  by  George  A,  Sallee) 

Edible 

SuTnma  ry 

Fats  and  oils  contribute  importantly  to  the  palatability  of  the  diet. 
Some  fatty  acids  are  biologically,''  essential  to  all  individuals,  and 
heavy  workers  need  fat  especially  because  it  furnishes  calories  in 
highly  concentrated  form. 

Consumption  of  fats  and  oils  rose  gradually  until  the  restriction  of 
im.ports  and  increased  demands  resulting  fron  the  v/ar  reduced  the  avail- 
able civilian  supply.    Since  1930  civilian  per  capita  consumption  has 
varied  from  a  low  of  45,8  pounds  in  the  depression  year  of  1932  to  a 
high  of  50.9  pounds  in  1941.    As  a  result  £)f  wartir  e  conditions  civilian 
consumption  in  1945  fell  to  45.9  pounds  per  capita,  which  is  just  0.1 
pound  "above  the  depression  level  of  1932. 

Requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  1944-45  have  been  computed  to  provide 
a  household  fat  ration  of  26  pounds  per  capita,  including  butter.  All- 
owances for  industrial  and  institutional  use,  for  heavy  vrorkers  and  sick 
persons,  and  for  losses  to  the  rationing  system,  bring  the  requirem.ent 
figure  to  44  pounds  per  capita — 12.6  pounds  for  butter,  3,4  pounds  for 
margarine,  13,5  pounds  for  lard,  14.5  pounds  for  shortening  and  other 
edible  oils.    The  aggregate  requirements  are  butter,  1,639  million 
pounds;  margarine,  456  million  pounds  (fat  content);^  lard,  1,755  million 
pounds;  and  shortening  and  other  edible  oils,  1,886  million  pounds. 

These  requirements  represent  minimumi  needs  under  reasonably  equitable 
distribution.    ViTithout  effective  control  of  distribution  a  larger  quan- 
tity would  be  needed  in  order  to  assure  availability  of  the  necessary 
minimiun  requirements  to  all  consumers. 

Significance  of  Fats  and  Oils  to  the  Food  Supply 

Fats  are  essential  to  the  diet  because  certain  fat  components  (fatty 
acids)  are  required  by  the  body.    The  am.ounts  needed  are  lower  than  the 
quantities  that  have  been  consumed  historically.    ^Mhen  food  is  scarce 
the  level,  of  fat  consumption  is  generally  low;  but  diets  in  this  country, 
even  those  very  inadequate  in  other  respects,  have  characteristically 
contained,  more  fat  than  diets  of  populations  with  low  living  standards 
elsevrhere.    In  fact,  the  diets  of  low-incom.e  families  in  southeastern 
states,  particularly  those  of  Negroes,  have  been  high  in  fat,  however 
poor  in  milk,  meat,  eggs,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Fats  are  important,  then,  to  our  food  habits  and  for  m.aintaining  the 
quality  of  the  diet;  they  im.prove  the  texture  and  flavor  of  prepared 
foods,  especially  the  cereal  products.    Their  shortening  value  is  another 
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reason  for  their  importance,  especially  ^vhen  cereal  consumption  is  neces- 
sarily increpsed,  as  at  present.    The  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  is 
associated  vdth  foods  having  high  fat  content  is  thought  to  be  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  they  arc  digef^ted  and  absorbed  slordy  and  thus  have 
"staying  pov;er."    Fats  also  increase  the  efficiency  vdth  which  the  body 
uses  thiamine,  an  effect  that  is  especially  important  for  families  with 
diets  low  in  m.eat. 

These  facts  and  the  additional  one  that  they  have  a  high  caloric  value — 
two  and  one-fourth  times  that  of  protein  or  carboh^/drates — accounts  for 
the  need  for  liberal  fat  allovrances  in  the  high-calorie  diets,  such  as 
those  of  miners,  loggers,  and  others  doing  unusually  heavy  work.  These 
groups  customarily  eat  very  large  quantities  of  meats,  and  when  meat  con- 
sumption must  be  substantially  lowered  it  is  doubly  important  to  protect 
the  fat  consumption. 

Fortified  margarine  is  important  as  a  source  of  vitamins  A  and  D.  YiTith 
higher  consumntion  of  cereals  and  smaller  supplies  of  butter,  it  is 
advantageous  to  have  adequate  quantities  of  margarine  as  a  spread  for 
bread. 

Con sur.pt ion  and  Demand 

Consum.ption  of  vi.sible  edible  fats  and  oils,  other  than  butter,  averacred 
31.3  pounds  per  capita  annually  during  lf3£-39  and  reached  the  high  level 
of  35.0  pounds  in  1941,  as  shovvTi  in  table  17. 


Table  17.— EDIBLE  FATS  Ai>'D  OILS:    Civilian  PER  CAPITA 
and  AafEEGATF,  Am'AL  CCNSnViPTIOI'  for  Specified 
Periods  and  Estimated  DEI'IAfTD  for  1944-45 


Item.  ' 

1932 

•  1935- 
39 

:  1941 
1/ 

1942 
1/ 

1945  ' 
•  1/  2/ 

'Estim.ated 
civilian 

demand 
:  1944-45  V 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

-  -  -  Per  capita  (pounds)  -  -  - 

Margarine  (fat 

content) 
Lard 

Shortening  and 
other  oils 

1.3 
14.3 

12.1 

10.9 
18.1 

2.2 
14.1 

18.7 

2.2 
13.5 

17.0 

3.2 
14.5 

16.2 

4.9 

15.0 

21.0 

Total 

27.7 

31.3 

35.0 

52.7 

33.9 

40.9 

Butter  (retail 
weight) 

18.1 

16.7 

15.9 

15.6 

12.0 

12.7  1/ 

Total  includ- 
ing butter 

45.8 

48.0 

50.9 

48.3 

45.9 

53.5 

Continued 


Table  17  EDIBLE  FATS  AND  OILS:    Civilian  PER  CAPITA 

and  AGrzREGATE  ANNUAL  CGNSIMPTION  for  Specified 
Periods  and  Estimated  DEFLA^^D  for  1944-45— Continued 


Item 

1952  : 

1955-  ' 

59 

1941  ' 
1/ 

•  1942 
1/ 

1943  : 
1/  2/  ' 

Estimated 

civilian 

demand  , 
1944-45  3/ 

1  ; 

2 

:  5 

4 

Margarine  (fat 

content) 

166 

525 

293 

295 

412 

657 

Lard 

1,795 

1,419 

1,875 

1,784 

1,883 

1,951 

Shortenin?^  and 

other  oils 

1,509 

2,545 

2,490 

2,093 

2,751 

Total 

5,470 

4,085 

4,658 

4,333 

4,588 

5,319 

Butter  (retail 

weight) 

2,170 

2,105 

2,067 

1,550 

1,652 

Total  includ- 

ing butter 

5,745 

6,255 

6,763 

6,400 

5,958 

6,958 

— /    The  total  ciA?"ilian  consumption,  1941-43,  obtained  by  subtracting 
from  total  disappearance,  the  military, '  Lend-lease,  and  other  non- 
civilian  takings. 

^  Preliminary. 

3/ 

Based  on  information  obtained  froPi  BAE  and  assumed  civilian  supply 
of  12,7  pounds  of  butter  per  capita. 

^    Assumed  supply  of  butter  used  in  determ.ining  demand  for  other  fats 
and  oils. 

SOURCE:    Disappearance~THE  NATIONAL  FOOD  SITUATION,  April  1944. 

In  the  depression  year  of  1932  it  was  down  to  27.7  and  in  1941  it  was  up 
to  35.0  pounds.  ^i^Jhen  visible  fats,  inclu.ding  bu.tter,  are  considered, 
consumption  in  1952  was  dovm  to  45.8  pounds;  in  1935-59  it  averaged  48.0 
pounds;  and  in  1941,  the  year  of  highest  consumption  to  date,  it  was 
50.9  pounds.  It  should  be  noted  that,  although  1932  was  a  year  of  rela- 
tively low  consumption  of  total  fats  and  oils  and  of  fats  and  oils  other 
than  butter,  it  was  a  year  of  relatively  high  butter  consumption. 


Civilian  dem.and  for  visible  edible  fats  and  oils,  other  than  butter — assum- 
ing continuation  of  the  present  level  of  consumer  incom.es  and  retail 
prices,  no  rationing,  and  a  supply  of  12.6  pounds  of  butter — is  estimated 
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at  approximately  4.9  pounds  of  margarine  (fat  content),  15.0  pounds  of 
lard,  and  Rl.O  pounds  of  shortening  and  other  edible  fats  and  oils,  or  a 
total  of  40.9  pounds. 

Determination  of  Requirements 

The  civilian  reqi-irenent  is  based  on  the  obiective  of  providing  a  house- 
hold ration  of  26  pounds  per  capita  of  visible  edible  fats  and  oils, 
including  butter.    "Ihen  the  supply  of  other  foods  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration this  is  the  amount  estimated  to  be  necessary  for  a  m.cderately 
active  worker  and  for  maintaining  present  standards  of  health.    To  this 
m.ust  be  added  the  industrial  and  institutional  requirements,  special 
allotm.ents  for  extra  heavy  workers  and  persons  afflicted  vrith  tuberculo- 
sis and  diabetes,  and  home  consumption  of  farm-produced  butter  and  lard. 

An  additional  objective  of  the  requirem.ent  is  the  provision  of  a  mini- 
m-\im  of  16,8  pounds  per  capita,  retail  weipht,  of  butter  and  m.argarine, 
the  amount  believed  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  spreads 
to  maintain  the  desired  level  of  consum.ption  of  breads.     If  less  than  the 
anticipated  am.ount  of  butter  is  made  available  the  margarine  requirement 
will  be  increased  accordingly.    Conversely,  if  the  butter  supply  is  more 
than  anticipated,  the  margarine  requiremient  ma^,/-  be  reduced.    The  require- 
ment is  equal  to  approximately  85  percent  of  pre-v/ar  consumption.  Per 
capita  consumption  of  these  two  products  (retail  vj-eight)  averaged  19.7 
pounds  in  1932,  19.6  pounds  in  1935-39,  and  19.3  pounds  in  1940. 

Movem.ent  subject  to  control. — It  is  estimated  that  (l)  95  percent  of  the 
urban  population  and  25  percent  of  the  farm  population  mil  buy  fats  and 
oils  from  that  portion  of  the  supply  subject  to  control;   (2)  supplemen- 
tary requirements  for  heav^,'  workers  and  non-hospitalized  patients  afflic- 
ted with  diabetes  or  tuberculosis  are  as  shov.Ti;  (3)  the  industrial  users' 
requirem.ent  is  95  percent  of  the  reported  1942  use;  and  (4)  the  institu- 
tional users'  reouirement  is  75  percent  of  their  reported  1942  use. 

Movom.ent  not  subject  to  control. — It  is  estimated  that  80  percent  of  the 
farm-churned  butter  and  80  percent  of  the  farm-rendered  lard  will  be  con- 
sumed on  the  farms  vjhere  produced  or  locally  and,  therefore,  that  distri- 
bution of  this  amount  is  not  subject  to  effective  control. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  £bove  assumptions,  the  calculation  of  civilian  require- 
nentv<^  i-)r  A'-isible  eriible  fats  anc  oils  is  as  follows: 


Table  18  EDIBLE  FATS  A^ID  OILS:  Determination 

of  Civilian  REQUIREMENT  for  1944-45 


Item 

[    Millions  of  pounds, 
i         retail  basis  • 

Controlled  movement 
Household  ration 

•    Industrial  use                               ■  - 
Institutional  use 

2,744 
373 

1,452 
646 

Total  controlled  movement 

5,215 

Non-controlled  movem.ent 
Farm-churned  butter 
Farm-rendered  lard                          ,  . 

250 
585 

Total  non-controlled  m.ovement  , 

635 

Total  requirement                                .    ■.  . 

5,850 

Considering  prospective  available  supplies  and  past  consum.ption  patterns, 
the  civilian  requirem.ent  should  be  distributed  amiong  the  various  food 
products  as  follov:s: 

Millions  of 


Item  T-iounds 


Butter    1,639 

Margarine  (oil  content,  456  mil- 
lion pounds)    570 

Lard    1,755 

Shortening  and  oils    1,886 

Total    5,850 


Quarterly  allocations . — Althous^h  in  the  past  fats  and  oils  m.ay  have  been 
purchased  in  greater  quantity  during  one  season  of  the  year  than  another, 
the  present  request  is  for  approxim.ately  the  saiae  amount  in  each  of  the 
four  quarters.    Under  existing  conditions  of  relativelAT-  full  and  contin- 
uous emplojTnenb  and  non-sea sonally  adjusted  retail  price  ceilings,  and  with 
controls  "^.i^^ich  mil  restrict  distribution  to  aporoxirately  80  percent  of 
the  demand,  there  Jipparently  is  little  need  for  requesting  a  greater  allo- 
cation of  fats  and  oils,  in  total,  in  one  quarter  than  in  another. 

The  requested  allocation  of  fats  and  oils  for  maro;arine  is  slightly 
larger  during  the  two  ivlnter  quarters,  since  this  is  the  period  vmen  but- 
ter supplies  are  expected  to  be  the  smallest.    The  requested  per  capita 
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allocation  of  lard,  shortenin^r,  and  oils,  together,  is  the  same  in  all 
four  quarters.    The  requirements  by  quarters  are  given  in  table  19. 


Table 

19  EDIBir, 

FATS  AND 

OILS:    Civilian  PEF 

.  Cy^PITA 

and  AGGREGi^TE  ANMI'AL 

PEQUIREF'ENTS  for 

1944-45  by 

Quarters 

'  Jul^/- 

•    Oct.-  ' 

o' an .  -  • 

Apr.- 

-Lt  em 

•  iOUcX 

o  e  pt- . 

=    Dec.  ' 

Mar.  • 

June 

o 

4  '. 

5 

capita  (pounds)  -  - 

Margarine  (fat 

content) 

3.4 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

Lard 

13.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.0 

Shortening  and 

other 

edible  oils 

14.5 

3,5 

3.5 

3.5 

Total 

31.4 

7.8 

7.9 

7.9 

7.8 

Butter  (retail 

weight/ 

12.6 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

3.2 

Total 

44.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

ggregate 

(millions 

of  pounds) 



Margarine  (fat 

content) 

456 

107 

120 

121 

108 

Lard 

1,755 

453 

455 

456 

391 

Shortening  and 

other 

edible  oils 

1,836 

453 

455 

456 

522 

Total 

4,097 

1,013 

1,050 

1,033 

1,021 

Butter  (retail 

weight) 

1,639 

414 

403 

404 

418 

Total 

5,736 

1,427 

1,433 

1,437 

1,439 

Inedible — Soap  1/ 


Imnortance  of  Soap 

Adequate  use  of  soap  and  the  maintainance  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  clean- 
liness are  v/idely  recognized  as  important  aids  to  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases.    Moreover,  in  a  number  of  industries  where 
workers  must  handle  certain  toxic  materials  a  sufficient  use  of  soap  is 
an  aid  in  the  prevention  of  dermatitis  and  other  harmful  effects.  Clean- 
liness is  closely  associated  vrith  civilian  morale,  and  the  provision  of 
adequate  supplies  of  soap,  therefore,  is  of  considerable  importance  from 
this  standpoint. 


Includes  toilet,  laundry,  and  hand-paste  soaps  but  excludes  soap  used 
for  industrial  non-detergent  purposes. 
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Consumption  of  Soap 

Disappearance  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  production  of  soap  for  civilians 
increased  rather  consistently  from  1931  to  1941;  but  because  of  a  short- 
age of  raw  materials  induced  by  the  war^  it  declined  during  1942  and  the 
early  part  of  1943  (table  20 ). 

.Table  20.— INEDIBLE  FATS  AND  OILS:    Civilian  PER  CAPITA 
and  AGGREGATE  ANJIUAL  CONSUMFTICN  in  SOAP  for  Specified  Periods 


Item 

•  1932 

:  1/ 

;  59  y  \ 

■    1941  *■ 

1942  ; 

1943  . 
2,/  • 

:  1 

2  : 

3  . 

■    4  : 

5 

Per  capita  (pounds) 
Aggregate  (millions 
of  pounds) 

11.6 

1,457 

12.1 

1,566 

16.4 

2,180 

13.9 

1,834 

12.7 

1,645 

^    Includes  ?n  undetermined  but 
Preliminary. 

very  small 

amount  for 

the  armed 

forces. 

Average  annual  per  capita  disappearance  was  12.1  pounds  in  1955-39,  16,4 
pounds  in  1941,  and  12.7  pounds  in  194S.     The  high  level  of  16.4  pounds 
reached  in  1941  undoubtedly  includes  som^e  accumu.lation  of  stocks  which 
subsequently  v/ere  used  in  1942  and  1943,  and  to  this  extent  the  per  capit 
figure  for  1941  probably  is  high,  while  those  for  1942  and  1945  are  low. 
Since  late  1943,  however,  larger  amounts  of  raw  m.aterials  have  been  made 
available  to  the  soap  m.aniaf acturers.    Recent  allocations  have  permitted 
use  of  fats  and  oils  at  a  higher  rate  (14.2  pounds)  than  in  any  other  yea 
except  1941. 


Problems  of  Distribution 

Variations  in  consumer  needs  because  of  differences  in  amounts  of  home 
laundering,  occupations,  clim.atic  conditions,  and  hardness  of  water;  the 
interchange  ability,  mthin  vriide  limits,  of  one  kind  of  soap  for  another; 
and  the  multiplicity  of  types  of  establishments  selling  soap  would  make 
the  rationing  of  civilian  soap  an  extremely  difficult  and  complicated 
task.    Because  of  these  conditions,  the  policy  of  the  Tar  Food  Administra 
tion  has  been  to  allocate  sufficient  fats  and  oils  for  civilian  soap  pro- 
duction to  maintain  reasonably  equitable  distribution  viithout  adoption  of 
soap  rationing. 

Determination  of  Requirements 

The  fats  and  oils  requirement  for  civilian  soap  for  1944-45  is  based  on 
continuation  of  the  per  capita  suppl^j-  at  the  level  cf  recent  allocations, 
■'fliile  this  requirement  is  larger  than  consumption  in  recent  pre-v/ar  years 
the  amount  is  believed  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  serious  m^aldis 
tribution  and  the  resulting  need  for  adoption  of  some  form  of  soap 
rationing. 
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The  per  capita  and  aggregate  requirement,  by  quarters,  is  shown  in 
table  21. 


Table  21.— 

-INEDIBLE  FATS 

AND  CILS: 

P.  "1  T  r"i  1  T  3  Ti 

PER  CAPITA 

and  AGOREGATE  AFMUAL  REQUIRFJ.'lEMT  for  SC. 

P  for  1944 

-45,  by  Quarters 

July-  j 

Cct.- 

Jan.- 

Apr.- 

Item 

;    Total  ; 

Sept.  ] 

Dec . 

li'iar . 

J^jne 

:  1 

2  : 

3 

:        4  : 

5 

For  capita  (pounds) 

14.2 

3.5 

5.6 

3.5 

3.6 

Aggregate  (mil- 

lions of  pounds) 

1,847 

453 

468 

456 

470 
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GRAINS 

(Prepared  by  Vj.  S.  Baxter) 


S"ununary 


Grains  are  a  higMy  important  source  of  cheap  and  nutritious  foods. 
For  lev/- in  come  families  in  the  South,  cereal  products  are  in  a  real 
sense  the  "staff  of  life",  contributing  the  major  part  of  the  food 
energy  and  of  several  important  vitamins  and  minerals  in  their  diet. 
But  foods  derived  from  grain  are  essential  to  all  income  classes,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  food  habits  and  nutrition.    They  are  eaten 
custom.arily  with  every  meal.    In  the  average  diet  they  supply  more 
calories,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  iron  than  any  other  group  of 
foods  and  they  are  among  the  most  important  sources  of  phosphorous, 
thiamine,  niacin,  and  riboflavin,  due  partly  to  flour  and  bread  en- 
richm.ent. 

Consumption  of  cereal  products  as  a  v^hole  has  been  increasing  slightly 
during  the  las^  few  years.    Demand  is  not  greatly  affected  by  changes 
in  income,  but  the  form  in  which  the  products  are  purchased  varies 
substantially  with  incomes,    ks  family  income  increases,  more  bakery 
goods  are  purchased  ^nd  correspondingly,  smaller  amounts  of  flour  are 
used  for  hom.e  baking,  • 

Supplies  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  soya  flour,  flakes  and  grits  are  adequate 
to  meet  total  food  demands  provided  sufficient  amounts  of  these  grains 
move  off  farms  into  regular  commercial  channels  and  too  much  grain  is 
not  diverted  for  non-food  uses. 

The  supplies  of  rice,  corn,  and  barley,  however,  have  been  inadequate 
to  meet  food  and  beverage  demands  during  the  past  year.    The  trend  of 
consumption  of  corn  products  has  been  up^rard  and  it  is  estimated  by 
some  that  demand  for  corn  products  for  food  purposes  might  be  as  high 
as  84-  pounds  per  capita  in  the  period  July  1,  194-'^  to  June  30,  194-5, 
and  with  present  price  relationships  the  supply  is  not  adequate  to 
meet  such  a  demand.    Requirements  have  been  established  at  73.4-  pounds 
per  capita,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  satisfactory  distri- 
bution Y/ithout  serious  inroads  on  feed  supplies. 

Consumption  of  rice  has  ranged  around  6  pounds  per  capita  for  a  number 
of  years  and  requirements  for  fiscal  1944-4.5  have  been  established  at 
6.2  poimds  per  capita.    It  should  be  possible  to  meet  this  requirement 
without  reducing  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  period  below  a  safe  level  if 
export  shipments  are  held  near  present  levels. 

Civilian  requirements  for  cereals  in  terms  of  pounds  per  capita  (primary 
distribution  weight)  are  as  follo7>rs: 


TJheat  , .■  

Rye  

Rice  (milled)  

Com  

Oats  

Barley  

Soya  beans  for  flour,  etc 


226.4 
'  5.0 
6.2 
73.4 
8,2 
2.5 
3.3 


TJheat 


Dietary  Significance 

v/heat  is  preferred  to  other  cereals  by  the  greater  part  of  the  population, 
as  the  high  cons^Jinption  clearly  indicates.     Since  the  food  habits  of 
Americans  have  singled  out  highly  rallied  wheat  flour  in  preference  to 
v/hole  wheat,  white  bread  and  flour  have  been  enriched  to  secure  better 
nutrition.    The  increments  to  enrichment  levels  bring  about  a  substantial 
improvement  in  the  ordinary  diet.    Enrichment  at  the  n&u  levels  supplies 
about  one-fifth  of  the  daily  supply  of  thiamine,  one-seventh  of  the 
iron,  and  approximately  one-eight  of  the  riboflavin  and  niacin,  "l^Vheat 
products  can  be  used  in  a  vride  variety  of  v/ays,  and  are  a  good  extender 
of  scarce  foods. 

Consumption  and  Demand  (See  Tables  22  and  23) 

■'.'^Jheat  is  used  principally  for  seed,  feed  and  food,  with  the  latter 
accounting  for  one-half  to  t'TO-thirds  of  the  total,    Ordinaril;;-  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  -j^heat  supply  is  used  for  industrial  purposes 
such  as:     starch  in  the  laundry  and  textile  industries,  flour  for  a 
core  binder  in  foundries,  paste  for  bookbinding  and  paper  hanging,  and 
the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  potable  spirits. 
In  the  past  year,  unusually  large  quantities  of  wheat  have  been  used 
for  alcohol  and  animal  feed. 

The  total  prospective  supply  of  v»rheat,  vri.thout  imports,  is  1,114  million 
bushels  for  1944-45.    With  estimated  use  of  200  million  bushels  of  wheat 
for  feed,  85  million  bushels  for  alcohol,  83  million  bushels  for  seed, 
and  a  minimum  carryover  of  250  million  bushels,  the  supply  will  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  civilian  demands  for  food,  provided  a  sufficient  amount 
of  the  v;heat  moves  off  the  farm  into  regular  commercial  channels  and 
prices  and  government  programs  do  not  cause  excessive  quantities  to  be 
used  for  feeds. 

Due  to  shortages  of  other  foods,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  v/heat 
has  been  increasing  over  the  past  few  years,  (see  Table  22)  and  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  slightly  in  fiscal  1944-45.    Factors  which  tend  to 
restrict  an  increase  in  consumption  of  vrheat  are  the  limitations  on 
the  supply  of  fats  and  sugar  for  home  bakingj  rationing  of  butter, 
margarine,  jams  and  jellies,  and  the  tendency  of  consumers  to  sub- 
stitute higher  priced  foods  when  incomes  rise. 

Since  early  1942,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  civilian  consumption 
of  bakers '  flour  and  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  family  flour. 

Requirements 

The  requirement  for  vrheat  is  designed  to  meet  in  full  the  estimated 
1944-45  demand.    It  has  been  fixed  at  490.7  million  bushels,  or  an 
average  of  226.4  pounds  per  capita.     (Table  24) 


Table  22— CEREAIS:    Civilian  PER  CAPITA  AFNUAL  CONSmiPTION  for  Specified 

Periods,  and  Estdr:ated  DEWID  for  1944-4-5 


:  :  Estimated 

;       Apparent  Civilian  Consumption  1/      ;  Civilian 
I^ein  ;  1Q32      ;  35-39  ;  1941    ;  1942    ;  1943  2/Denand  44-45 

 !      1  2  3  4  5  6 

 Pounds  2/  


Tiheat  4/ 

225.1 

221.4 

217.1 

219.5 

225.9 

226.4 

Flour 

221,0 

217.5 

212,5 

215.0 

221.5 

221,9 

.    IVhite  , 

211.0 

208.0 

201,8 

203.0 

208.0 

208,3 

.  rmoie 

3.5 

3.1 

2.9 

3.0 

3.1 

3.1 

Semolina 

6.5 

6.4 

7,8 

9.0 

10.4 

10*5 

.  .Cereals 

4.1 

3.9 

4.6 

4.5 

ix  % 

4.5 

Corn  4/ 

59.1 

50.6 

59.1 

68.0 

67.7 

84.0 

"leal  and  flour 

35.1 

32.1 

30.4 

29.5 

32.1 

38.0 

Hominy  and  grits 

1.8 

2.3 

2.9 

3.3 

3.5 

4.9 

.Cereal 

4.5 

3.2 

4.3 

4.7 

4.5 

4.8 

Starch 

1.7 

2.2 

2.5 

2.4 

2.8 

3.1 

Sirup 

7.9 

10.5 

11.4 

19.3 

16.5 

21.1 

.  Suear 

8.1 

4.3 

7.6 

8,8 

8.3 

12.1 

Rve 

4.0 

3.2 

4.2 

4.8 

4.9 

5.0 

tsar  ley 

5.3 

1.  / 

l.O 

1.9 

2.2 

2. 5 

Cats 

10,1 

6.8 

7.1 

8.0 

8.1 

8.2 

Soya  beans  for  fbur. 

etc.  5j 

.2 

.4 

.5 

.9 

3.3 

Buckwheat 

.6 

.4 

.3 

.3 

•  3 

.5 

Grain  Sorghum 

1.5 

Rice  (Milled)  6/ 

6.0 

5.8 

5.2 

6.2 

5.8 

6.2 

Peanuts  for  flour 

5/ 

.1 

Cottonseed  for  flour 

5/ 

.1 

1/  Based  on  data  from  National  Food  Situation  except  for  corn  sugar 

and  sirup. 
2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Primary  distribution  weight. 

4/  ^oes  not  include  grain  used  in  fermented  malt  beverages. 
5^/  Practically  none. 

6/  Includes  heads,  second  heads,  and  screenings  used  in  fermented  malt 
beverages. 


-  5^  - 

Table  23~CEREALS:  Civilian  AGGREGATE  A^'^'UAL  CONSTJf-rPTION  for  Specified 

Periods,  and  Estimated  DE^'-AIJD  for  194^-45 


:  :  Estimated 

;        Apparent  Civilian  Consumption  l/    ;  Civilian 
Item  ;  1932  ;  35-39    ;  1941    :  1942    : 19-43  2/Demand  44-45 

 ;      1  2  3   4   5  6 

-------  Million  Bushels  -------- 


i.^i'heat  4/ 

471.0 

479.0 

480.0 

484.0 

488.0 

490.7 

if  O/c  .if. 

/  "70  A 

ij.  /if .  ^ 

/  ftO  o 

ifO  J.  V 

Viihite 

441.5 

450.2 

446.4 

447.7 

449.3 

451.5 

A  7 

A  /, 

A  A 

A  7 

A  7 

Semolina 

13.6 

13.7 

17.2 

19.9 

22.5 

22.7 

L/til  cd.Xo 

ft  A 
o.o 

p  / 

0.4 

xu .  u 

C  ft 

c 

Q  ft 

Corn  4/ 

132.4 

"1  9A  "5 

1  An 
.LOU  •  J 

1  c:A  ^ 

x'y :? .  u 

Meal  and  flour 

78.7 

74.3 

72„0 

69.7 

74,3 

S3. 3 

Hominy  and  grits 

4.2 

J*  J 

A  Q 

p.  1 

XX. ^ 

Cereal 

10.1 

7.5 

10. 1 

11.1 

10.3 

11.2 

Starch 

3.7 

ft 

^  A 

A  / 

C  •  if 

7  2 

Sirup 

17.7 

24.4 

27.1 

45.5 

3S.2 

49.0 

Sugar 

IS.O 

±0#  U 

/ 

Oft  n 

Rye 

8.9 

/.  ^ 

X  X  .if 

XX. :? 

Barley  4/ 

13.8 

4.  1 

c  -I 

A  c; 

A  ft 

D  .  O 

Oats 

39.7 

27.8 

20.4 

33.0 

33.0 

33.3 

Soya  beans  for  flour, etc.  5./ 

.4 

.9 

1.1 

1.9 

7.2 

Buckwheat 

1.5 

1.0 

.8 

.8 

.8 

1.3 

Grain  Sorgbjn 

3.5 

-  -Millior 

\  Pounds 

3/  -  -  - 

Rice  (Milled)  6/ 

753.4 

752.7 

698.3 

811.9 

750.0 

806.3 

Peanuts  for  flour 

.1 

12.0 

Cottonseed  for  flour 

.1 

18.0 

1/  Eased  on  data  from 

Nationa 

1  Food 

Situation 

except 

for  corn 

sugar 

and  sirup. 
2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Primary  distribution  weight. 

4/  Docs  not  include  grain  used  in  fermented  malt  beverages. 
5/  Practically  none. 

6/  Includes  heads,  second  heads,  and  screenings  used  in  fermented  malt 
beverages. 


-  34  - 


Table  24— CEREALS:  Civilian  PER  CAPITA  and  AGGREGATE  ANNUAL  REQUTRQ/IENTS 

for  194.4-45  J  by  Quarters 


:                   1944-45  Civilian  Requirement 

X  er 

Aggre 

gate 

Item  J 

July- 

:  Oct.- 

:  Jan.-: 

■  Total  : 

Sept  . 

:  Dec. 

:    Mar,  : 

June 

1 

2 

_   3  _ 

4 

5 

6 

Thq  1  / 

ij  uo  •  X/ 

-  ■ — ^Million  Bushels  1/ 

/  on  9 

122.6 

122.7 

122.7" 

TTl  niiT' 

J?  X  w  »J.i 

901  Q 

X<cU.  /c 

n  on  0 

1  on  ^ 

112.8 

112.9 

112.9 

n  9  Q 

-L.  / 

1  .D 

1.  / 

X.  / 

Semolina 

10.5 

22.7 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

5.6 

Cereals 

4.5 

9.8 

0  1 

2.5 

Corn  2/ 

73.4 

170.9 

c^l  'X 
P-L. 

39.9 

Meal  and  flour 

36.0 

84.0 

17.6 

28.6 

19.3 

18.5 

Hominy  and  grits 

3.S 

8.9 

JJ.U 

0  n 

2,0 

Cereal 

4.7 

10.8 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

Starch 

3.0 

7.0 

-L.o 

J-.o 

1.7 

Sirup 

17.6 

40.9 

10.2 

10,3 

10.2 

10<,2 

Sugar 

8.3 

19.3 

4.8 

4,9 

4.8 

4»  8 

Rye 

5.0 

11.5 

2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

2,9 

Barley  2/ 

2.5 

6.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

Oats 

8.2 

33.3 

8,3 

8.3 

8.4 

8.3 

Soya  beans  for  flour 

3.3 

7.2 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

Buclavheat 

.5 

1.3 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.3 

Grain  Sorghum 

1.5 

3.5 

.8 

.9 

.9 

.9 

-  -  Million  Pounds  1/  - 

Rice  (Milled)  3/ 

6.2 

806.3 

100.0 

338.6 

250.0 

117;  7 

Peanuts  for  flour 

.1 

12.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Cottonseed  for  flour 

.1 

18.0 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

1/  Primary  distribution  weight, 

2/  Does  not  include  grain  used  in  fermented  malt  beverages, 
3/  Includes  milled  rice  (second  heads  and  screenings)  used  in  brewing^ 
as  the  exact  quantity  is  not  knorm.    This  rice  has  alwaj^s  been 


included  in  data  on  rice  consumption. 


Com 


Dietary  Significance 

Com  is  especially  important  as  a  food  in  the  South  where  large  quan- 
tities are  consumed  in  tha  form  of  grits,  pone,  and  bread.    In  that 
part  of  the  country  the  use  of  corn  is  firiiily  established  in  food 
habits,  and  a  shortage  would  result  in  general  discontent  due  either 
to  lack  of  knowledge  about  substitutes  or  to  unvallingness  to  accept 
them.    Commeal  is  a  very  good  and  cheap  source  of  calories  and 
supplies  fair  amounts  of  protein  and  .iron. 

Consumption  and  Demand   (See  Tables  22  and  23) 

It  is  estimated  that  only  about  5  percent  of  the  com  crop  is  utilized 
directly  for  hman  food.    The  quantity  of  grain  going  into  products  for 
civilian  food  consumption  has  had  an  upward  trend.    The  trend  of  con- 
sumption of  cornmeal  and  flour  has  fluctuated,  being  do7m  in  194-2  and 
up  in  1943«    Decreases'  have  been  made  up  by  increased  ccr- sur.r tion  of 
other  com  food  products,  notably  grits,  starch,  sirup  and  sugar. 
Rationing  of  other  foods  causes  an  increased  der.and  for  corn.    It  is 
estimated  that  the  demand  for  corn  products  for  food  purposes  might 
be  as  high  as  84-  pounds  per  capita  in  fiscal  194-4--4-5.    Although  this 
appears  to  be  an  increase  of  about  16  po^ands  over  consumption  in  194-2, 
and  25  pounds  over  that  of  194-1,  in  reality  the  increase  is  very  small. 
In  the  historical  data  on  consumption,  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics, '  the  data  on  commeal  docs  not  take  into  account 
the  meal  ground  by  small  crossroad  mills  except  that  Trhich  is  custom 
milled  for  use  on  farms  where  grown.    This  incomplete  coverage  of  the 
dry  corn  milling  industry  amounts  to  from  10  to  20  million  bushels. 

At  present  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  com  to  hogs  than  to  sell  it 
to  corn  millers.    Consequently  the  heavy  demands  for  corn  products 
for  industrial  uses  and  for  civilian  food  supplies  have  not  been  met. 

Problems  of  Distributing  a  Short  Supply 

Rationing  of  corn  products  is  not  feasible,  since  such  a  large  portion 
of  the  corn  consumed  as  food  is  in  the  form  of  meal.    This  is  a  product 
of  the  dry  milling  process.    In  the  first  half  of  19-^3  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  United  States  production  of  cornmeal  v/as  ground  by 
commercial  or  industrial  mills.    The  remaining  portion  of  the  meal  was 
ground  by  an  estimated  20,000  crossroad  mills.    Farmers  brought  their 
com  to  these  mills  and  had  it  ground,  and  there  is  no  method  of  con- 
trolling production  or  distribution  of  these  products. 

Consumption  of  corn  products  varies  greatly  according  to  geographic 
areas  and  racial  groups.    The  annual  consumption  of  corn  mo?l  is  less 
than  one  pound  per  capita  in  most  of  the  North  Atlantic  states  and 
over  50  pounds  per  capita  for  the  Negroes  of  the  South,    This  wide 
variation  in  average  consumption  is  another  factor  tending  to  complicate 
any  rationing  program,    Another  factor  which  would  add  to  the  complexity 
of  rationing  corn  products  is  the  number  of  products  made  from  com  and 
the  many  uses  of  these  products. 


Requirements  (See  Table  24) 


Corn  production  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year's  crop 
and  sufficient  quantities  will  be  available  to  meet  civilian  food  re- 
quirements in  fiscal  1944--4-5,  provided  that  corn  moves  off  the  farm 
into  regular  commercial  channels  in  sufficient  amounts  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  corn  milling  industry.    However,  this  seems  to  be  unlikely 
unless  corn  ceiling  prices  arc  increased  or  some  effective  action  is 
taken  to  divert  corn  into  coramercial  channels.    Since  corn  when  eaten 
directly  provides  civilians  with  approximately  3.5  times  more  calories 
than  when  fed  to  hogs,  12  times  more  than  when  fed  to  broilers,  and  16 
times  more  than  T."hen  fed  to  fatten  beef  cattle,  adequate  quantities 
should  be  m,ade  available  for  essential  civilian  foods. 

Civilian  food  requirements  for  corn  have  been  established  at  170^9 
million  bushels,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  73.4  pounds  per  capita. 
This  is  sonevihat  below  the  maximum  estim^ated  demand,  but  is  above  the 
amount  of  corn  that  has  been  consumed  by  civilians  in  the  past  few 
years.    It  is  a  large  enough  quantity  to  provide  satisfactory  distri- 
bution of  corn  products  to  civilians  in  fiscal  1944-45  without  curtail- 
ing significantly  supplies  of  corn  for  animal  feed. 

Rice 

Dietary  Significance 

The  food  habits  of  certain  sections  of  the  population  have  established 
rice  as  an  integral  part  of  the  diet  peculiar  to  them.    Rice  is  consumed 
in  large  quantities  by  the  people  of  the  southeastern  coastal  plain, 
where  it  is  usually  cooked  with  fish,  and  by  persons  of  Oriental  or 
Spanish-American  ancestry.    It  is  the  necessity  for  supplying  these 
groups  with  sufficient  quantities  of  rice  that  must  be  considered  in 
discussing  the  significance  of  this  commodity.    Although  there  are 
many  satisfactory^ — even  nutritionally  preferable  substitutes  for  rice, 
it  is  difficult  to  change  the  consumption  habits  of  the  groups  which 
depend  upon  rice  as  a  dietary  staple.    Hence,  shortages  in  the  area's 
in  7;hich  they  live  are  likely  to  produce  real  distress. 

In  other  areas  and  among  other  population  groups  rice  is  used  primarily 
for  variety  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes,  and  shortages  are  not  likely 
to  have  serious  repercussions  so  long  as  substitutes  remain  in  good 
supply. 

Consumption,  and  Demand  (Se^  Tables  22  and  23) 

For  the  past  10  years,  with  the  exception  of  1941,  the  average  annual 
consumption  of  rice  in  the  United  States  has  been  about  6  pounds  per 
capita.    This  average,  however,  does  not  reflect  the  importance  of 
rice  in  the  diet  in  certain  sections  of  the  country.    On  a  state  basis 


the  per  capita  consimption  of  rice  ranges  from  less  than  one-tenth 
pound  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  to  27  pounds  in  South  Carolina  and 
over  /+0  pounds  in  Louisiana, 

Rice  is  a  cheap  food  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for,  or  as  a  supple- 
ment to  scarce  foods.    It  is  estimated  by  some  that  civilian  demand 
in  fiscal  194.'4-4.5  would  reach  9  million  pockets  or  an  average  of  7 
pounds  per  capita,  if  the  supply  were  adequate.    This,  however,  seems 
to  be  too  high,    A  demand  of  6.2  pounds  per  capita  appears  to  be  more 
realistic. 

Problems  of  Distribution 

Rice  is  produced  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Southeastern  Teyas  and  Cal- 
ifornia, and  the  regions  of  major  consumption  besides  these  states 
are  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Georgia, 

T/ar  Food  Order  10  v/as  issued  in  order  to  assure  an  adeo^uate  supply 
of  rice  for  residents  of  American  Territories  and  to  maice  supplies 
available  to  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces.    This  set-aside  order  restricted 
the  amount  of  rice  available  to  civilians.    An  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  an  equitable  distribution  on  the  basis  of  states,  07/  the  pro- 
vision in  Amendment  2  of  the  Order  v;hich  limited  the  quantity  of  milled, 
undermilled,  or  brown  rice  vj-hich  any  first  ovmer  delivered  to  persons 
vj-ithin  any  state  or  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  1943-44-  crop 
year.    This  limitation  was  based  upon  the  quantity  01  rice  delivered 
by  a  first  ovmer  to  any  given  state  in  the  1941-42  crop  year.    At  the 
present  time  no  amendment  has  been  issued  which  extends  these  pro- 
visions to  the  1944-45  crop  year.    Since  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment applied  only  to  first  ovvTiers,  subsequent  o'lvners  coiiLd  roship  the 
rice  to  any  state;  hence,  the  restriction  was  not  very  effective  in 
controlling  distribution.    Any  new  order  or  amendment  should  be  made 
to  apply  as  far  as  feasible  to  other  than  first  ovmers. 
in 

Point  rationing/connection  vxith  a  state  allotmen-t  plan  v-ould  be  too 
complicated  to  be  feasible.    Some  modification  of  the  state  allotment 
plan  as  set  up  in  Amendment  2  of  YJar  Food  Order  10  appears  to  be  the 
most  workable  method  of  controlling  distribution. 

Requirements  (see  Table  24) 

The  civilian  requirement  for  rice  established  for  fiscal  1944-45  is 
6,2  pounds  per  capita  or  806  million  pounds  of  milled  rice.    This  is 
equal  to  the  estimated  demand.    It  is  believed  that  supplies  will  be 
adequate  to  m.eet  this  requirement  unless  -unusually  large  demands  arc 
made  on  the  United  States  for  rice  for  export  and  lend-lease. 

The  consumption  of  milled  rice  is  much  heavier  during  the  v;inter 
months  than  during  the  spring  and  summer.    Last  year  the  quarterly 
civilian  disappearance  of  milled  rice  was  about  as  follov/s: 
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July-Scpt, 
Oct, -Dec, 
Jan.-^Iar, 

April- June 

On  this  basis  the  quarterly  requirements  would  be: 

First  Quarter 
Second  " 
Third  " 
Fourth  " 
Total  1944-45 

Rye 


Consumption  and  Demand  (See  Tables  22  and  23) 

Rye  is  used  principally  in  flour  and  breakfast  foods,  'vvhere  it  adds 
variety  to  the  diet  and  supplies  about  the  same  nutrients  as  whole 
wheat. 

The  supply  of  rye  during  the  1944-45  crop  year  should  be  adequate  to  ■ 
meet  the  slightly  increased  demand  for  rye  flour  for  civilian  con- 
sumption, unless  the  strong  demand  for  feed  should  cause  an  unexpected 
increase  in  the  demand  for  rye.    It  is  expected  that  8  to  10  million 
bushels  of  rye  will  be  used  for  industrial  alcohol  and  about  23  to  25 
million  bushels  will  be  used  for  feed. 

Requirements  (See  Table  24) 

Although  the  quantitj^  of  rje  used  for  feed  is  at  a  high  level,  indica- 
tions are  that  there  will  be  sufficient  rye  to  meet  the  civilian  food 
demand  of  11.5  million  bushels  or  an  average  of  5  pounds  per  capita. 

Barley 

Consumption  and  Demand  (See  Tables  22  and  23) 

Less  than  one  percent  of  the  barley  consumed  in  the  United  States  each 
year  is  used  for  civilian  food  purposes.    The  nutrients  in  barley  are 
similar  to  those  in  rice.    Pearled  barley  and  barley  flour  constitute 
a  small  portion  of  the  food  use.    The  remainder  is  in  the  form  of  malt 
and  malt  extract  for  food  use  as  such,  and  for  flavoring  in  breakfast 
foods.    A  larger  amount  of  barley  (approximately  10  times  as  much) 
goes  into  the  manufacture  of  fermented  malt  beverages,  which  is  not 
strictly  a  food  use.    The  principal  use  of  barley,  hovrever,  is  for 
livestock  feeding. 


12  percent 
42  " 
31  " 
15  " 


100,0  million  pounds 
3380.6       "  " 
250,0       "  »' 
117,7       "  " 
806.3       "  " 
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Reqiiirements  (See  Table  24) 

The  fiscal  194-4--4-5  civilian  requirement  for  barley  for  strictly  food 
uses  has  been  established  at  2,5  pounds  per  capita,  the  same  as  the 
estimated  consumption  during  the  year  194.3-Vi-.    This  ivill  require  only 
7  million  bushels  of  grain  as  compared  to  about  80  million  bushels  for 
civilian  non-food  uses  and  industrial  alcohol  and  223  million  bushels 
for  feed, 

Oats 

Consumption  and  Demand 

The  principal  use  of  oats  is  for  livestock  feed;  less  than  4  percent  of 
the  domestic  disappearance  of  oats  goes  for  food  purposes.    Oats,  v:hen 
consumed  by  humans,  are  usually  in  the  form  of  oat  meal,  v;hich  is  a 
cheap  and  nourishing  food.    Oat  meal  adds  variety  to  breakfast  cereals 
and  supplies  somewhat  more  of  several  nutrients  than  the  other  grains. 
Its  principal  food  use  is  breakfast  food,  but  in  recent  years  duo  to 
advertising  campaigns  and  somevirhat  to  the  shortage  of  some  foods,  the 
consumption  of  oat  meal  has  been  increasing  and  it  is  being  used  more 
extensively  in  cookies  and  as  a  "moat  extender"  in  meat  loaves,  patties, 
and  croquettes.  (See  Tables  22  and  23) 

Requirements 

Oats  for  food  use  must  be  of  high  qual-it;?"  and  carefully  selected.  They 
therefore  bring  a  higher  price  than  oats  for  feed,  and  consequently  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  moving  the  required  amounts  of  this  grain  off 
farms,  if  grain  of  the  proper  quality  can  be  found.    Since  the  supply  is 
expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet  civilian  demands,  the  roquironent  for 
oats  has  been  designed  to  equate  demand  and  supply  in  1944-45  and  is 
set  at  33.3  million  bushels,  or  an  average  of  8,2  pounds  per  capita. 
(See  Table  24) 

Soy  Beans 

Dietary  Significance 

Soybean  products  furnish  efficient  protein  in  a  very  economical  form 
and  are  valuable  also  as  sources  of  iron  and  the  B  vitamins  (thiamine, 
niacin,  and  riboflavin). 

Soy  products  are  comparatively  ner;  arrivals  on  the  Am.erican  table,  but 
they  have  a  wide  range  of  possible  uses.    Of  the  1943  civilian  food  use 
of  soya  flour,  grits,  and  flakes,  about  33  percent  was  used  in  bakery 
products  such  as  bread,  doughnuts,  crackers,  etc;  32  percent  in  meat 
processing;  22  percent  for  household  use;  9  percent  in  cereal  prepar- 
ations and  candy;  and  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  percent  in  macaroni  and 
other  paste  products,    '"[ith  sufficient  promotional  activity  by  ccraraercial 
and  governmental  agencies,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  increase  con- 
sumption.   Higher  consumption  is  advantageous,  particularly  because  of 
the  riboflavin  and  other  B  vitamins  that  would  be  supplied  in  this  v/ay. 
Riboflavin  is  frequently  a  liaiting  factor  in  the  total  diet,  especially 
in  low  income  groups  where  milk  consumption  is  lov;. 
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Consumption  and  Demand  (See  Tables  22  and  23) 

Civilian  consumption  of  soya  flour,  flakes,  and  grits  in  1943  was 
about  .9  pounds  per  capita  compared  with  a  domestic  disappearance 
of  ,5  pounds  per  capita  in  194-2.    The  amount  of  soja  products  that 
will  be  consumed  during  fiscal  1944-4-5  is  estimated  to  be  300  million 
pounds.    This  rate  of  demand  cannot  be  attained  without  a  substantial, 
educational  and  promotional  campaign.    But  such  a  campaign  is  now  under 
way  on  a  scale,  that  promises  success.    The  supply  of  soybeans  is  ade- 
quate to  meet  this  demand  in  full. 

Requirements 

Requirements  have  been  set  at  the  estimated  demand  of  2,3  pounds  per 
capita  or  300  million  pounds,  retail  weight.    The  uses  of  soya  products 
are  expected  to  be  somewhat  as  follows; 


Product  Million  Pounds 

Bread,  crackers,  doughnuts,  and 

other  bakery  products   150 

Household   30 

Ground  meat  products   80 

Macaroni  and  other  paste  products   5 

Grits,  flakes,  cereal  mixtures.,  confections, 

and  soups   35 

Total   300 


There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  a  seasonal  variation  in  the  consump- 
tion of  soya  products.    Since  increased  use  of  the  product  is  dependent 
principally'-  upon  an  educational  campaign,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
consumption  will  be  successively  larger  each  quarter.    Since  the  rate 
of  increase  in  consum.ption  is  indeterminable,  and  since  the  product 
can  be  stored  satisfactorily,  it  will  be  desirable  to  make  equal  allo- 
cations for  each  qu^irter.  (Table  24) 

Buck'.Theat 

Consumption  and  Demand 

Although  buclcvfhoat  products  have  long  been  considered  excellent  foods 
both  for  human  beings  and  for  animals,  it  is  a  minor  crop  compared 
vri-th  corn,  o.ats,  or  v/heat.    Production  of  buckwheat  has  never  exceeded 
15^  million  bushels,  and  during  the  past  15  years  has  ranged  betvreen 
6  and  9  million  bushels.    Less  than  one-third  of  the  crop  is  used  for 
food  purposes.    Buckwheat  flour  is  used  mainly  for  making  griddle 
cakes.    It  is  also  conpounded  with  flours  of  other  grains  to  make  a 
prepared  pancake  flour  mix:ture.    A  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
bucloTheat  is  milled  into  groats  from  vrhich  two  types  of  foods  are 
made — roasted  broken  kernels  and  farina.    These  are  used  in  soups, 
as  porridge,  and  occasionally  as  breakfast  food  . 
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Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total.  United  States  buckwheat  crop 
is  grovm  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.    These  states  also  comprise 
the  area  of  heaviest  buckv/heat  consumption.    Part  of  the  buck\Theat 
used  for  food  is  custom  milled  and  used  on  the  faras  v;here  it  is 
grovm.    The  quantity  thus  used  has  decreased  steadily  from  728  thous- 
and bushels  in  1919  to  114  thousand  bushels  in  194-2,    This  appears  to 
be  about  the  minimum  to  which  the  farm  use  v/ill  decline,  Corjnorcially 
milled  buckv;heat  flour  has  also  been  declining.    In  the  10-3'"ear  period 
1929  to  1939,  the  bucki/vheat  flour  production  dropped  from  33,5  million 
pounds  to  22,6  million  pounds.    Although  only  about  800,000  bushels  of 
bucb.'/heat  were  commercially  milled  into  flour  in  1943,  it  is  estimated 
that  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  prepared  pancake  flour,  the  demand 
for  buckwheat  flour  v/ill  be  39  million  pounds,  or  the  equivalent  of 
about  1,4  million  bushels  of  grain  in  fiscal  1944-45,    (Table  23) 

Requirements 

The  1943  crop  of  buckv;heat  produced  8,8  million  bushels  of  grain.  This 
is  the  largest  crop  since  1934  and  is  over  2  million  bushels  larger 
than  any  crop  since  1935,    In  that  year  v^ith  a  supply  of  about  8,3 
million  bushels  of  buckwheat,  ,9  million  bushels  were  used  for  civilian 
food  purposes.    Therefore,  unless  unusually  large  amounts  of  buckwheat 
are  diverted  to  feed  purposes,  the  supply  should  be  more  than  adequate 
to  meet  the  demand  for  the  grain  for  food  purposes.    The  requirement 
for  buckvrheat  has  been  designed  to  equate  demand  and  supply  in  1944-45 
and  is  set  at  1,4  million  bushels,  or  an  average  of  ,51  pounds  per 
capita.    (Table  24) 

Peanut  Flour 

Peanut  flour  is  a  comparatively  new  product  used  principally  by  the 
baking  industry.    The  flour  is  produced  by  a  few  mills  in  the  South, 
with  an  estimated  capacity  of  6,000  tons  per  year.    It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  equipment  vTill  be  made  available  until  after  the  v/ar  to 
increase  the  milling  capacity.    At  the  present  time  the  entire  out- 
put of  the  mills  is  used  for  civilian  food.    There  is  limited  distri- 
bution for  home  consumption  in  Alabama,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
production  goes  into  bakery  goods. 

Civilian  requirements  for  peanut  flour  have  been  set  at  the  present 
milling  capacity  of  12  million  pounds  of  shelled  peanuts. 

Cottonseed  Flour 

Cottonseed  flour  is  a  new  product  produced  by  only  one  mill  vrhich  is 
located  in  Texas,    The  products  of  the  mill  are  used  only  by  the 
baking  industry.    One  product  "cina-coa",  a  roasted  cottonseed  flour, 
is  used  mth  oil  of  cashev/  to  make  a  substitute  for  cinnrjnon  and  used 
with  vanilla  extract  to  make  a  substitute  for  cocoa.    The  unroasted 
flour  is  used  in  the  baking  industry  in  place  of  egg  yolk  in  cakes 
and  cookies.    The  grinding  capacity  of  the  mill  is  about  9,000  tons 
of  cottonseed  per  year,  and  civilian  requirements  for  fiscal  1944-45 
have  been  set  at  this  quantity. 
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Grain  Sorghm 

The  early  white  settlers  in  the  semiarid  regions  of  the  tJnited  States 
depended  heavily  on  grain  sorghims  as  an  important  source  of  food,  es- 
pecially in  years  of  severe  drouth  when  corn  and  v;heat  failed.  Since 
then,  however,  grain  sorghums  have  been  used  little  in  the  American 
diet.  ■  . 

Although  grain  sorghum  may  be  used  for  food  in  the  form  of  flour,  in 
•baking,  or  as  a  breakfast  cereal  in  the  form  of  grits,  at  the  present 
time  it  is  used  principally  in  the  form  of  waxy  starch  as  a  substitute 
for  tapioca  in  pudding  mixes.    The  commercial  use  of  sorghum  grain  in 
the  manufacture  of  waxy  starch  Y;as  begun  in  194-2,  but  no  data  are  avail- 
able on  the  quantity  produced  or  used.    However,  from  reports  from 
General  Foods  Corporation,  it  is  estimated  that  about  three  and  a  half 
million  bushels  of  grain  sorghum  will  be  liSGd  In  the  coming  year  in 
the  manufacture  of  tapioca  substitute,  for  use  principally,  in  pudding 
mixes. 

The  production  of  grain  sorghums  for  194-4-45  is  estimated  to  be  114 
million  -bushels,  of  which  3«5  million  bushels  will  be  used  for  food, 
4  million  bushels  will  be  used  for  industrial  purposes,  and  the  re- 
mainder "VTill  be  used  for  feed,    (Table  24) 

Normally,  Trom  11  to  38  million  bushels  of  grain  sorghum  are  sold  off 
the  farms.    It  is,  therefore,  not  anticipated  that  processors  will  en- 
counter ally  difficulty  in  .obtaining  the  7,5  million  bushels  required 
for  food  and  industrial  uses. 

Grain  for  Fermented  Malt  Beverages 

Although  fermented  malt  beverages  are  not  strictly  a  food,  the  require- 
ments for  grain  for  this  purpose  are  included  since  the  grain  vj-ill  be 
taken  from  the  civilian  supply. 

Production  of  fermented  malt  beverages  has  increased  from  37.7  million 
barrels  in  1934  to  70,7  million  barrels  in  1943.    Demand  during  the 
period  July  1,  1944  to  June  30,  1945  is  expected  to  greatly  exceed 
71  million  barrels.    Production,  however,  is  limited  due  to  ?Jar  Food 
Order  66  which  places  restrictions  on  the  use  and  delivery  of  malted 
grain  and  malt  syrup.    Under  this  order  any  large  brewer  is  limited 
to  the  use  of  93  percent  of  the  quantity  of  malted  grain  or  malt 
syrup  which  he  used  for  brewing  purposes  during  a  corresponding  period 
of  the  base  year,  March  1,  1942  to  February  28,  1943.    A  small  brev/er 
is  limited  to  100  percent  of  the  quantity  of  malted  grain  or  malt 
syrup  which  he  used  in  the  base  period. 

Requirements  for  grain  for  fermented  malt  beverages  have  been  set  at 
the  quantities  used  in  the  calendar  year  1943 j  and  arc  as  follows: 


Barley,  6/+  million  bushels;  com,  17  million  bushels  (including  the 
grain  equivalent  of  cornstarch,  corn  sugars  and  syrups,  purchased 
for  bremng);  and  Y^heat,  0.4-  million  bushels.    Milled  rice  used  for 
brev;ing  has  not  been  separated  from  the  requirements  for  table  rice, 
since  it  is  difficult  to  tell  hoy,--  m.uch  screening  and  second  head  rice 
\T±11  be  used.    The  requirement  of  rice  for  brewing  vfill  be  about  1#7 
million  bags  of  rice,  of  v;hich  a  substantial  portion  vn.ll  be  brewer's 
rice,  which  is  not  included  in  the  allocation.    The  estimated  require- 
ments for  milled  rice  take  into  consideration  the  portion  of  milled 
rice  which  ordinarily  is  used  for  brev;ing. 

Table  25— GPJilNS  FOR  BE^/ERAGE  PURPOSES  l/:    Civilian  AGGREGATE  ANNUAL 

■    REQUIREJ.IENTS  for  19"44-45, 
By  Quarters 


;           194-^-45  Civilian  Requirement 

Aggregate 

Item 

:  Total  : 

July-:  Oct.-    :  Jan.-  : 
Sept.:  Dec.      :  Mar.  : 

April- 
June 

:  1 

2            3  4 

5 

  Million  Bushels  2/- 

Barley 

64.0 

17.3       16,0  14.1 

16.6 

Corn 

17.0 

4.6        4.2  3.8 

4.4 

li^heat 

.4 

.1          .1  .1 

-  -Million  Pounds  2/  -  - 

.1 

Rice  (Brev.rers) 

85.0 

23.0       21,2  13.7 

22.1 

1/  iJot  included  in  food 
2/  Primary  distribution 

uses  in  Table 
weight. 

24. 
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SUGARS  aiid  SIKUPS 
•;  (Prepared  by  Isabella  M,  Kelley) 

•SurnmcLry  ' 

Sugars  and  sirups  are  of  particular  imnortoncc  in  our  rrartime  diet 
as  they  add  pa  la tabi lity  •  to  othor  highly  nutritious  foods,  ospecially 
ceroal  products.    Demand  for  cane  and  beet  sugar  is  substantially  above 
the  naximum  quantity/'  avrdlable  for  civilian  use  but  rationing  controls 
have  made  possible  a  regulated  distribution  of  the  short  supply.  The 
civilian  renuirer.ient  for  the  year  beginning  July  1.,  1944  is  above  the 
que.ntity  allocated  to  civilians  for  the  calendrr  year  1944  and  is  based 
upon  the  general  policy  of  the    :ar  Food  Administration  relative  to  the 
distribution  of  a  short  supply  of  sugar  among  various  civilian  uses. 
Assuming  the  continuation  of  fm  inadequf'te  supply  of  cans  and  beet  sugar, 
the  demand  for  sugars  and  sirups,  other  then  cane  -  and  beet  sugar,  is  ft 
record  levels.     The  civilian  requirement  for  these  oth'^^r  sugars  and 
sirups  has  been  placed  at  a  level  but  slightly  higher  thrja  estimrted 
consumption  in  1943,  in  order  to  insure  reasonably  equitable  distri- 
bution. ■ 

Significance  to  the  Food  Supply 

Sugars  and  sirups  are  an  essential  part  of  our  dietan/  pattern.  They 
are  useful  as  a  so  urce  of  energy.'-  and  they  contribute  to  the  palptability 
of  other  nutritious  foods,    '^he  national  food  program  is  based  upon 
making  continuously  ava.ilable  plentiful  aipplies  of  cereal  products 
v/hich  are  items  most  commonly  consumed  by  all  segments  of  the  popu-  ■ 
lation.     Sugars  and  sirups  are  necessary  to  insure  the  production  of 
cereal  products  palatable  enough  to  guarantee  consumption.     Cane  and 
beet  sugar,  com  fiugar,  corn  sirup,  and  honey  have  important  Indus t-  " 
rial  uses,  sucii  as  in  the  canning  of  fruits,  in  the  manufacture  of 
preserves,  rnd  in  coramercial  bakery  products. 

Cane  and  Beet  Sugar 

Consui.iption  and  Demand 


There  has  been  £?  remarkable  increase  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
refined  siagar  in  the  past  century.     This  upmrd  trend  vras  interrupted  - 
by  slight  declines  in  consumption  during  ""Vorld  ""'.ar  I  and  an  economic 
recession  in  the -early  tv/enties,     c;ugar  consumption  during  the  thirties 
follo'ved  the  trend  of  national  income,  declining  from  108  pounds  per 
capita  in  1929  to  a  lo-^v  of  approximately  91  pounds  in  the  middle 
thirties,  then  increasing  until  the  economic  recession  in  1937-3S.  . 
The  outbreak  of  'Torld  "mr  II  stimulated  a  vnve  of  sugar  hoarding  r'hich 
increased  apparent  consumption  in  1939,     In  1941  consumption  jumped 
to  103.6  pounds  per  capita,  but  xms  reduced  to  86.2  pounds  in  1942  and 
to  79.1  pounds  in  1943,  as  shovm  in  Table  2G. 
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Table  2  6.     CA]»^  and  B^ET  olIGAli;     Civili&r.  PER  CAPITA  and  AG02^GATE 

AinrjAL  GCI?  ,UiiPTIOII  for  Specified  Periods 
and  Estimated  DW^I/.I.'D  for.  1944-45 


:  ristimated 

;Civi lian 

Item 

Apparent  Civilian  Consumption 

:  Demand 

:  l'J.32 

!     19  ;5-39     :     1941     :     1942     :  1945 

: 1944-45 

:  1 

:  2:3:4:5 

:  o 

Csne  f.nd 

beet 

1/ 

94.  7 

9G.5           10(5.3         8S.?  79.1 

110.  6 

-  ->.g,f;;rGgat6  (Thousand  Short  Ton?,  Raw 

Value)  

Cane  and 

b  -et 

su,p;ar 

5,870 

6,700        7,350        6,102  5,431 

7,700 

T7    /iefinod  basis. 


It  is  3stinr.ted  that  civiliaxis  -'■'oald  purcha.se  a  record  nusntity  of 
7,700,000  tons  of  cane  and  beot  suf;ar  in  the  yorr  be^^inning  July  1, 
1944  in        unrestricted  raarket,  if  this  large  an  aiiount  could  bo  made 
available  (sec  Tpble  26).     The  record  level  of  consumer  income  has 
greatly  increa,sed  the  demand  for  sugf-.r  for  all  uses.     Hot  only  is  there 
a  denp.nd  for  larger  quantities  for  dirrct  use  in  the  home,  but  the 
demand  for  sugar  for  home  cmning  of  fruit  undoubtedly  mil  be  greater 
in  1944-45  than  in  1943-44,  ss  the  1944  fruit  crop  should  be  larger 
than  in  1943.     Equally  important  is  tlie  increased  demand  for  sugar  in 
manufactured  products.     The  consumption  of  products  cuch  as  candy, . 
comraercially  baked  goods,  ice  cr  .an,  and  soft  drinks,  increases 
rapidly  as  incomes  rise  and  the se  .industrial  uses  '.-ould  absorb 
record  quantities  of  sugar  in  1944-45  if  large  enough  supplies  could 
be  made  available  to  periiiit  unrestricted  distribution. 

pro')lens  -of  -distributing  a  Sl^ort  Supply 

The  ■'Var  Food  i-.dmini  strati  on  has  developed  the  basic  policy  that  scarce 
comraodities  ^'n-ll  make  their  greatest  contribution  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  civilian  diet  if  they  arc  used  first  to  encourage  the  consumption 
of  nutritious  foods  in  relative  abundance.     The  use  of  sugar  in  the 
vartime  food  program  is  an  outstanding  example  of  this  policy. 

Since  sup[)lies  of  sugar  available  for  civilians  -."ill  fall  far  short 
of  tlio  7,700,000  tons  that  it  is  estinrntod  vo  ild  bo  required  to  meet 
all  demands,  and  follo-ving  over  tv/o  years  of  experience  v/ith  va.rious 
methods  of  distributing  inadequate  supplies  of  sugar,  the  ^lar  "Food 
^administration  has  developed  the  follo'ving  general  policy  .for  distri- 
buting short  supplies  of  sugar  in  o.  manner  consistent  rath  the  n-otion- 
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art  food  pro  grara: 

1,     To  maintain  tho  existin,'^  level  of  the  homo  ration  ^■\hich  nov/ 
,  is  substantially  rostrictivo  for  certain  classes  of  families. 


2.  To  provide  adequate  supplies  of  sugar  for  horao  canning  purposes. 

3.  To  prevent  shortages  of  sugar  from  limiting  the  production  of 
meats,  canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  other  commodities  of 
importance  in  the  diet. 

4.  To  prevent  shortages  of  sugar  from  limiting  the  consumption  of 
cereal  products,  ivhich  are  efficient  foods  available  in  relative 
abundance  and  are  th-n  most  commonly  used  by  every  segment  of  the 
population. 

5.  To  provide  for  other  users  the  marcimiira  amount  consistent  v/ith 
the  objectives  as  outlined  above. 

The  actual  control  over  the  distribution  of  a  short  supply  of  sugar  is 
possible  under  the  teclmique  of  r;  tioning. 

Determination  of  Requirements 

The  civilian  requirement  for  sugar  for  tho  year  beginning  July  1,  1944 
has  been  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  '.ar  Food  Administration  policy 
outlined  above  and  requests  a  total  amount  that  appears  to  be  consistent 
\'ath  anticipated  supplies  and  essential  non-civilian  requirements. 

Table  27.     C/iIiE  and  BRRT  JUGAR:     Civilian  ?SR  CAPITA  and  ;-GGrHGi..TE  /iNNUAL 


P.RQUI-RRI'I^fTG  for  1944-45,  By  Quarters 

Items 

1944-^1-5  Civilirn  Kequirnment 

Per 
!  ^aiuta  1/ 

■  ^'-Sgregate 

:  Jiily- 
Total        :  Sept. 

Oct.- 
'  Dec. 

Jan.-     :  April- 
'    March     :  June 

1 

2            :  3 

4 

5        :  6 

Pounds      -  -'  -  -  -  -^hort  Tons,  Ray; 


Domestic  ration 
iiome  canning 
Institutional 
Industrial 

Cereal  products 

Provisional,  net 
civilian  2/ 

Pharmacy 

Other 

Special  allo^;fjices  3/ 
Grand  Total 


1,615,230 

403,820 

403,820 

403,820 

708,000 

376,000 

80,000 

21,000 

430,000 

120,000 

120,000 

120,000 

643,524 

169,547 

155,930 

147,262 

334,909 

148,918 

74,973 

68,174 

25,000 

6,250 

6,250 

6,250 

1,340,098 

386,296 

346,548 

259,177 

325,000 

132,500 

63,250 

55 , 000 

5,521,811  1,743,331  1,  250,  771  ;090,  683  1,437,026 


(*ice  next  page  for  footnotes) 
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(Table  27  Continued) 
1/    Per  capita  requirement  on  refined  basis, 

2/    ■'■'recessed  fruits  and  vegetables  (except  pickled);  preserves;  meat 
packing;  and  bulk  sweetened  condensed  milk.     Docs  not  include  an 
estimated  188^,000  tons  to  be  used  in  non-civilian  production  of 
these  items  r/hich  is  distributed  bv  quarters  as  folloivs:  July-Sept., 
102,280  tons;  Oct. -Dec,  36,480  tons;  Jan.-^Iarch,  22,2(30  tons;  ^pril- 
Juno,  26,980  tons. 

3/    Includes  a  quantity  for  ro pin  cement  of  reduced  supplies  of  corn  . 

STveoteners  in  the  July-September  quarter,   and  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1,   1944,  provision  for  population  ^lifts,  petitions  for  relief 
from  hr,rdship,  and  unauthorized  distribution  in  all  civilism  uses. 


Domestic  Ration:     The  requiremont  for  sugar  for  distribution  under  the 
domestic  ration  totals  1,615,280  tons,  rav.' value.     This  •'.'.111  provide  for 
the  continuance  of  the  prcisent  home  ration  alloiT£,ncc  and  assumes  97  per- 
cent of  the  stamps  outstanding  are  redeemed.     This  requirement  is  below 
the  estimated  distribution  of  sugar  under  tlie  domestic  ration  in  1943. 
^lor/evcr,   the  number  of  ''Var  Ration  Books  ITo.  4  outstanding  is  small(!r 
th{m  the  number  of  Ration  Books  ■^''o.   1  and  this  alloivs  for  a  smaller 
total  allocation  v/hilo  retaining  the  same  allowance  per  p'^rson, 

Th'o  direct  ration  nor;  stands  at  24  pounds  per  person  per  year.  Reports 
and  correspondence  indicate  that  some  people  find  that  this  ration 
substantially  restrictive  if  baking  is  dono  in  the  home,     "'.hilo  many 
coHoumors  in  urban  arc?  s  tend  to  foci  that  the  sugar  ration  is  suffi- 
cient,  it  must  be  rcmembercid  that  of  all  groups  they  probably  rely 
most  on  comnercial  baked  roods  and  ^'at  the  gr^-jatest  number  of  meals 
in  re staurraits ,     Reducing  tho  do.  cstic  ration  rrould  probably  r^isult 
in  a  further  curtailment  in  home  baking  among  rural  f.^'milies  viho  do 
not  iiave  access   .to  regular  supplies  of  commorcir.l  bakery  products 
and  among  those  fMnilies  v/ho  cannot  affort  to  purchase  the  sr.me 
quantity  of  b;ikery  items  that  they  non  bake  at  home.     j.s  it  does  not 
(ipp'^.'-r  feasible  to  rrtion  sugr  r  di  f  f renti  f  1  ly  to  poodle  v.-ho  br.kc 
at  homo,  it  is  recommended  that  there  bv;;  no  decrnf  se  in  the  current 
level  of  the  domestic  ration  of  24  pounds  per  person  per  year. 

none  Canning:     The  civilian  requirement  for  homo  canning  purposes  for 
t;:e  yjar  beginning  July  1,  1944  totals  708,000  tons,   rav;  value,  or 
the  same  quantity  requested  for  the  calendar  year  1944,     This  .quantity 
vail  allo-i?  for  an  estitrirted  15  pc^rcent  increase  over  1943  in  the  over- 
all sug<ar  actually  needed  for  home  canning,     iiov/ever,   it  assumes  the 
existence  of  more  effective  controls  over  the  distribution  of  home- 
canning  sugar  than  in  1943  "/hen  an  estimated  919,000  tons  \n  s  distri- 
buted, 

Available  estimates  indicf-.to  tlia.t  in  1943  a  total  of  1.6  billion  jr  rs 
of  fruit,  1,9  billion   iars  of  veg.;tabl';s,  and  500  million  .jars  of 
preserves  v/crn  put  up  in  )iomo  canning  projects  in  1945,     ■'•t  is  esti- 
mated thf.t  canning  in  thf^t  volume  vouH  lirve  required  approximately 
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5G0,000  tons  of  sugar,  rav/  valuo.     The  need  for  suf;ar  for  home  canning 
for  tho  year 'beginning  .  July  1,  1944  is  oxpGctcd  to  be  15  percent  higher 
than  in  1943  based  on  anticip  ted  incrcasas  in  fruit  supplies  avuilable 
for  home  canning  and  on  an  incroaso  in  tho  rr^rcentago  of  fairiilios  doing 
home  canning.     This  r/oi;ld  place  actual  noeds  at  644,000  tons,  raw  value, 
■•■t  is  rocognized  that  under  any  pirn  for  distributing  sugar  for  home 
canning  there  will  be  a  leakage  of  sugar  to  non-canners,     "^t  is  felt, 
■however,  that  it  should  be  possible  to  keep  this  leakage  from  excaeding 
10  percent  of  the  estimated  needs,     i-n  additional  64,000  tons  to  cover 
the  l'!akage  of  home  canning  sugar  to  non-canners,  therefore,  has  been  • 
included. 

Institutions:     The  requirement  for  institutions  totals  480,000  tons, 
raw  vr. lue,  ITpproximatoly  equal  to   estiiuatod  distribution  under  this 
program  in  1943,     This  is  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  rria.intain  the 
present  per-meal  allowances  under  General  Ration  Order  No,  5. 

Industrial  Users:     The  civilian  requirement  for  industrial  users  is' 
based  upon  the  desire  to  (l)  maintain  maximum  production  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  meats,  preserves,  v-nd  other  items  of  importonce 
in  the  diet;   (2)  in-suPe  continued  consumption  of  cereal  products  n,  ich 
are  officient  foods  in. relative  abundance;  and  (s)  to  provide  other 
users  with  the  mriximum  amount  consist'3nt  vath  these  objectives, 

Cerdal  Products:     The  civilian  requirement  for  sugar  for  cereal  pro*^ 
ducts  totals  643,524  tons,  raw  value.     This  requirement  includes  sugar 
for  commercially  baked  goods  and  grain  mill  products  such  as  break- 
fast food  s  . 

^he  requirement  vail  provide  sufficient  supplies  of  sugar  to  allow 
the  use  of  approximately  60  million  barrels  of  flour  in  the  production 
of  comiaercially  baked  products  for  civilians  at  tzi  average  ratio  of 
10  parts  cane  ojad  beet  sugar  to  100  parts  flour.     Consumption  of  60 
million  barrels  of  flour  in  commercial  production  of  brkcry  products 
for  civilif.oas  will  provide  for  an  increase  of  at  ]f  ast  5  percent 
over  flour. use  by  bakers  in  1943,     ■'•he  increased  use  of  'flour  in 
commercially  baked  products  since  1941  in  p'Sc^-t  has  reflected  the  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  baking  done  in  the  home.     It -is  expected 
that  this  trend  away  from  home  baking  will  continue  in  1944-45  end 
sugar  avaijp>ble  for  use  in  commercially  baked  goods  raust  be  in- 
creased to  permit  the  use  of  Xn.C  2*6  £l  o  ed  quantities  of  flour,   if  the 
current  overall  level  of  1  consumptio-n  by  civi^lians  is  to  be 

maintained  in  1944-45. 

iffi  average  ratio  of  10  parts  cane  a  nd  beet  sugar  to  everj'-  100  p?.rts 
fu-our  is"  lower  than  the  average  surar-to-f  lour  use  by  commercial 
bakers  in  the  ten  yeiars  preceding  the  mr.     Data  from  the  Census  of 
i'ianuf acturers  indicate  that  the  cane  and  beet  sugar  use  increased  from 
lOiS  percent  of  the  flour  used  in  1931  to  12,0  percent  in  1939,  If 
the  trend  present  in  the  1930' s  continued,  it  is  estimated  that  in 
1941  cane  and  beet  sugar  use  viae,  at  least  12,5  percent  of  the  flour 
use.     -therefore,  the  civilian  requirement  anticipates  approximately 
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a  20  percent  reduction  in  sa^ar  use  relative  to  flour,  as  compared 
v/ith  1941;  find  necessitates  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  rele.  tive- 
ly  lor-/  sur;ar- con  tent  items. 

^t  is  lielieved  that  sufficient  palatabi lity  and  variety  i.iay  be  achiev- 
ed in  ccmiaercial  baked  products  vath  an  average  allov/anco  of  10  parts 
cane  and  beet  su.?;ar  to  100  parts  flour  because:     (l)     It  is  expected 
tliat  the  sugar  conservation  practices  adopted  by  bakers  since  the  advent 
of  rationing;  vi  11  be  continued.     Th.-^se  measures  have  included  the  elimi-. 
nation  of  the  highest  su^^ar- content  items,  changes  in  formulae  to 
•achieve  a  greater  volume  of  finished  products  vath  the  same  quantity  of 
su-ar,  and  a  reduction  in  or  •■'limination  of  icings.     (s)  Larger 
quantities  of  corn  sugr.r  and  sirup  liave  been  available  for  use  in 
commercially  baked  products  since  tiie  beginning  of  cane  and  beet  sugar 
rationing. 

Sim.ilar  considerations  underlie  the  requirement  for  grain  mill  pro- 
ducts. 

Provisi onal U ser s !     The  civilian  requirement  totals  384,909  tons,  r&v 
value,  T/hicii  oovors  sugar  requiremcmts  for  the  civilian  share  of  the 
production  of:     (l)     canned  and  frozen  vegetables  and  fruits;   (2)  meats; 
(3)  preserves;   (4)  bulk  sve^^tened  condensed  milk. 

The  production  of  these  items,  because  of  their  importance  in  the  diet 
or  the  nature  of  their  producticn,  should  not  be  limited  by  shortages 
of  sugar.     The  requirement  is  based  upon  the  maintenance  of  provisional 
allotments  i-vhich  limit  the  per-unit  use  but  provide  totr  1  quantities 
of  sugar  on  the  basis  cf  expected  production.     The  estimated  amounts 
needed  to  m.eet  the  requirements  of  provisional  users  are  based  upon 
official  estimates  of  production  in  all  instf:nces  vhere  available;  and 
in  other  cases  tlie  estiiiated  production  used  has  been  chocked  rdth 
commodity  specialists  in  vririous  agencies.     The  net  civilian  require- 
ments are  based  upon  allocations  or  upon  'Var  Food  Orders  reserving 
portions  of  the  production  for  non-civilian  use. 

Pharmacy  Products;     The  civilian  requirement  is  placed  at  25,000  tons, 
raw  value ,  T.«hich'  is  5,000  tons  above  the  estir^  ted  use  in' 1943.  This 
'•■ill  perriiit  a  basic  allotment  of  100  percent  of  1941  use. 

Other:     The  civilian  requirement  for  oth'^r  industrial  users  and  for 
special  allov/ancoo  and  un;  utiiorized  distribution  under  the  rationing 
program  totals  1,G65,093  tons,  raw  value. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  325,000  tons  will  bo  distributed 
under  the  provisions  allc/ing  adjustments  in  sugar  use  through 
petitions  for  relief  from  hardship  and  populat\on  shifts.     In  £.  ddition^ 
it  v/ill  provide  for  emergency  allotments  of  cajie  and  beet  sugar  to 
suppl":mont  reduced  supplies  of  corn  sweeteners  in  individual  hard- 
ship cases;  and  further,  for  unautliorized  distribution  and  other 
contingencies  under  rationing. 
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The  remaining  part  of  this  rGquironent  is  for  industrial  uses  not'  pro- 
vidod '.  for  in  the  requiroments  outlined  above,     i'hese  uses  include  a 
variety  of  products  from  salad  drosring  to   sherbets.     These  items  are 
deemed  less  essential  to  the-  t'.dequacj  of  the  civilian  diet  than  are 
cereal  products  and  those  itehis  on  a  provisional  basis.     The  l£v41  of 
permitted  use  for  these  products  must  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
sugar  available  for  ciA^ilian  use  -after  the  iviore  essential  require- 
ments of  the  national  food- program  are  met. 

The  aggregate  renuireuent,  by  quarters,  is  srhoxvn  in  Table  27, 

'I 

Other  Sugars  and  Sirups 

Consumption  tmd  Demand 

j\nnual  consumption  of  sugars  and  sirups, '  other  than' cane  and  beet 
sug9.r,  vas  relatively  stable  in  pre-v/ar  years  at  about  15  pounds  per 
capita.     Consumption  increased  slightly  in  1941,  then  jumped  to  23.3 
pounds  per  capita  in  1942,  reflecting  the  increased  demand  for  all 
sugrirs  and  the  concurrent  sharp  decrease'  in  Available  supplies  of 
cane  and  beet  sugar  (Table..  28).     In  1943  consumption  dropped,  largely 
because  of  curtailed' ..production  of  corn  sugar  and  corn  sirup  in  the 
sumraer  months. 

Table  28.     SUGARS,  and  SIRUPS;     Civilian  PER  C/PITA  AI^HTOAL  COEoUTS'TION 


for  Specified  Periods,  and  Estimated 


DEI/AID 

for  1944- 

■45 

■  Item 

Appsrent 

Civilien 

Consumption  ' 

rEstimated 
: Civilian 
:  demand 

1932 

:  1935--39 

?  1941 

:  .1942. 

:  1943 

: 1944-45 

1 

:  2 

:  3 

:       .  4 

-  :     -  .,  5  . 

Corn  sugar 

5,38 

3.15 

■     3.  77 

4.  69 

4.45 

5.00 

Corn  sirup  l/ 

d .  2  2 

6.93 

3.28 

13.97 

11,97 

14,22 

Honey 

1.2  3 

1„36 

1.78 

1.38 

1.62 

2.50 

Other  2/ 

3.82 

3.86 

2.93 

3.27 

2.91 

3..  60 

Total 

15.65 

14.30 

16.81 

23.31 

20.95 

25.  32 

l/    Estimated  food  use.     Estimates  are  tentative  and   subject  to  revision. 
2/    Includes^  maple  sugar,  maple  sirup,  sugar  cane  sirup,  sorgo  sirup,  cane 


refiners  sirup,  and  edible  molasses. 
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Table  29.     SUGARS  and  SIRUPS:     Civilian  AGGREGATE  yjIilUi-JL  GOIIbUIIFTIOW 

for  Specified  Periods,  and  Estinated 
DH'Jd/JJD  for  1944-45 


Item 

!               Apparent  Civilian  Consumption 

Estii.-.ated 
'  Civilian 
!  Demt-.nd 

.  1932 

:  1953-39 

:   1941     :  1942 

:  1943 

1944-45 

1 

»  J. 

•          0          2  '"1- 

6 

-  -  Ilillicn  Pounds 

Co  rn  s u"ci  r 

1/ 

675.0 

500  0       "^'O  0 

650,0 

Com  Girup 

1/ 

655.0 

900.0 

1,099.0  1,848.0 

1,552.0 

1,850.0 

Honey 

154.0 

175.0 

236.0  182.0 

210.0 

325.0 

Othsr  2/ 

4G0.0 

501.0 

395.0  433,0 

377.0 

465.0 

Total  1,964.0 

1,955.5 

2,230.0  3,083.0 

2,716.0 

3,290.0 

T/  jTs^:irp.ated  food  use.  .-istiiuatcs  are  ijontative  and  subject  to  revision. 
2/    Includes  maple  sugor,  maple  sirup,  sufjar  cane  sirup,   sorfo  sirup, 


cp.no  r'-finors   sirup,  and  edible  molasses .  

"'t  is  estii.a  ted  that  the  de:iand  for.  sugars  and  sirups  (other  than  cane 
and  beet  Gup;ar)  vrould  total  almost  3.3  billion  pounds  for  tlie  year  be- 
ginning'; July  1,  1944,  as  shoi-.Ti  in  Table  29.     This  c  stinr..tG  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  C9.no  and  boot  sugar  supplies  ivill  not  be  in- 
croasod  sub  strxiti  ally  over  present  levels  for  laost  of  the  period  under 
consideration. 

Problciiis  of  Distributing  a  Short  Supply 

In  1943  distrubances  resulting  from  too  short  a  supply  of  other  sugars 
£'jid  sirups  wore  much  in  evidence.     Iteducod  supplies  of  corn  sugar  and 
com  sirup  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1943  disrupto-d  the  processing  of 
foods  using  corn  sr;eotenors  and  it  v/as  necessary  to  inE;ke  emergency 
allocations  of  cane  -and  boot  surar  to  industrial  users  dependent  upon 
those  corn  sr/eetenors.     Equally  important  v/ore  the  difficulties  simp 
blondors  in  the  Southeast  had  in  securing  ade  jip.to  supplies  of  sugar 
sirups  for  tlie  packing  of  table  sirups,  and  the  resulting  reports  of 
local  shortages  of   sirups  for  table  use. 

Rationing  of  most  of  these  products,  hovjever,  "".vould  be  rather  diffi- 
cult.     Mary  of  these  items  ere  produced  by  a  largo  number  of  small 
■procoSv;or s.     There  is  extensive  homo  production  of  sorghum  and  sirups 
in  the  ---outh,  and  of  maple  sugar  and  sirup  in  the  ^-ortheast.  ^^ov/ever, 
tho  distribution  of  molasses  and  honey  are  controlled  by  Tar  Food 
Orders  and  results  have  boen  successful.     Tho  other  \.\o    important  items, 
corn  surar  and  corn  sirup,  could  be  controlled  by  a  "/ar  Food  Order  in 
order  to  equitably  distribute  a  short  supply. 


Determination  of  Rcguirenents 


Tho  ryqui remrant  for  all  sugars  and  sirups,  and  com  sup;ar  and  sirup 
in  particular,  have  been  placed  at  2,743,  6  million  pounds  ivhich,  in 
our  opinion,  is  necessary  to  insure  a  reasonably  equitable  distribution 
(Table  30).     This  level  is  SDmevdiat  ahove  that  6.vai]£.  ble  in  1943  in 
order  to  avoid  the  disturbances  croatod  by  the  inequitable  distri- 
bution of  a  short  supply  in  that  year. 

Per  capita  and  total  roquireinents  for  individual  items  ere  shoivn  in 
Table  30. 

Table  30.     SUGARS  and  SIHiFS:     Civilian  PER  CAPITA  and  AGGREGATE 

MIJTJaL  REQUIREJlEilTS  for  1944-45 

~i     1944-45  Civilian  Requirement 
Item  :Per  Capita  :  Ag,';;rc r;;ate 

Pounds  I.Hllion  Pounds 

Corn  sugar  4.5  580.0 

Corn  sirup  11.5  1,500.0 

Honey  1.6  208.2 

Other  1/  3.5  455.4 

Total  21.1  "  3,712.0 

T/    Includes  any  conbihation  of  maple  suf^ar,  maple  sirup,  sugar  cane 
sirup,  sorgo-  sirup,  cane  refiners   sirup,  and  edible  molasses. 
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FPJ.TITS  •  ■  - 

(prijpared  by  Oscr.r  H.  LoBoau  and  ,'!h,  R.  .iliitacri^) 

Fmi^is  are  Important  for  th-j  vitairiris,  variety,  and  palatability  they 
contributo  to  the  diet.     Citrus  friits  are  :jspocially  significant  as 
a  source  of,  ascorbic  acid,     IJornallyj  about  three-fourths  of  the  total 
fruit  available  to  civilians  is  consurAcd  freshj  the  remainder  is 
•orccessod  into  canned,  dried,  or  fi-ozen  food  products, 

flmiual  civilian  consur.iption  of  fresh  and  dried  f riits  has  remained 
fairly  uniform  during  recent  years;  while  that  for  canned  and  frozen 
friAits  has  expanded  cori.siderably.    Due  to  high  incomes  and  the  stringent 
sup;nlios  of  certain  foods,  civilian  demand  for  fruits  in  19iU-lS  rail 
be  ti'ie  highest  ever  recorded. 

The  chief  problems  of  distributing  a  short  supply  of  fr.iits  are  to 
maintain  adequate  price  control,  to  previ^nt  waste  by  sooilage,  to 
provide  means  of  equalising -transportation  costs  to  more  distant 
r.arkets,  and  to  prevent  Pioro  than  the  custom.ary  proportion  of  the 
cror>  from  being  utilized  for  fresh  market  purposes.     In  general,  in- 
sufficient si'pplics  mean  that  grading  standards  :-.n  11  be  lov/ered  or 
ignored,  and  black  markets  encouraged,     -'ith  the  possible  exception 
of  citrais,  the  rationing  of  fresh  fruit  does  not  app-.^ar  feasible  because 
of  the  large  number  of  small  producers  in  vridely  scattered  places  rhose 
sales  it  vrould  be  difficult  to  regulate.    On  the  other  hand,  rrtioning 
has  proved  a  fairly  effective  m.eans  of  distributing  a  snort  supply  of 
canned,  dried,  ".nd  frozen  fruits,    Hov/ever,  to  insure  favorable  naticn- 
vride  distribution  reasonably  adequate  quantiti.js  of  leading  foods  must 
be  obtainabl-.-  In  every  corjaunity. 

The  requirement  for-  fresii  fruits  for  the  year  starting  o'uly  19Uh 
approximates  the  avoi^age  consumption  of  fresh  fruits  during  the 
five  years  1935-39,  except  tliat  tlie  jJjhh-h^  total  includes  a  greater 
proportion  of  citrus.    This  emphasis  on  cii-rus  reflects  the  greater 
nutidtive  signiiicanct.,  of  citrus  and  the  increased  production  of  this 
type  of  fruit. 

The  l'yl...h-lo  civi.lian  requirement  for  canned  fruits  and  finit  juices 
approximates  three-f oui-ths  of  the  civilian  consumption  in  191^2 ,  The 
reduction  is  due  principally'  to  greater  demands  froiii  the  armed 
services.    This  quantity  is  regarded  as  essential  to  furnish  civilians 
with  adequate  fruit  during  off-see.sons  and  to  m.aintain  a  Scatisfactorj'' 
rationing  program. 

The  19lh-l:$  civilian  dried  fruit  requirement  totrls  320,0  thousand  tons, 
which  is  belcvr  aggregate  consumption  in  previous  years  exc>:pt  for  19l.il 
and  19l2,    It  is  equal  to  about  Ih  percent  of  the  quantity  it  is  estimated 
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civilians  vrauld  be  veiling  to  purcxiasG  if  vSupplies  were  available. 
Prunes  comprise  120.0  thousand  tons  of  the  total  requirement  v/iiile 
raisins  and  currants  account  for  I6O.O  thousand.     The  requirement 
should  provide  sufficient  dried  prunes,  raisins,  currants  and  other 
fruits  to  meet  essential  needs. 

The  19uh-h^  frozen  fruit  requirement  for  civilians  is  designed  to  meet  - 
essential  needs  of  the  preserve  industry  for  frozen  fruits,  but  it 
v.dll  only  partially  supply  the  demand  of  other  industrial  users,  such  ■■• 
as  bakeries  and  ice  creajn  manufacturers.     It  is  expected  that  a  limit- 
ing factor  in  the  supply  of  frozen  fruits  that  can  be  packed  for 
civilians  in  19UU-h5  will  be  the  availability  of  freezer  space  for 
storing  such  items. 

Significance  to  Civilian  Food  .Supply. 

Fruits  contribute  variety  and  palatability  to  the  diet.    They  are  of 
greatest  benefit  Tri:ien  consumed  fresh,  since  normally  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  valuable  nutrients -is  lost  or  destroyed  in  processing. 
Fruits  contain  substantial  quantities  of  vitamins  and  minera-ls  and 
since  some,  such  as  citru.s,  make  outstanding  contributions,  the  fmit 
consumed  may  bring  a  diet  that  is  othenTise  deficient  up  to  levels 
that  arc  adequate. 

Citrus  Fruits;    Fresh  citrus  fruit  is  available  to  some  extent  the  year 
round  rnd  more  tlian  three-fourths  of  the  crop  is  normally  consumed  in 
fresh  form.     Tnc  bulk  of  that  vrhich  is  processed  is  consumed  as  canned 
segm.ents  and  juices.    Smaller  quantities  are  utilized  for  concentrate, 
marmala.de,  and  citric  acid.    Nutritionally,  citrus  fruits  are 
important  principally  as  a  soui'ce  of  ascorbic  acid.     This  contribution 
is  of  outstanding  importance  because  the  ascorbic  acid  in  citrus  is 
less  susceptible  to  destruction  in  processing  than  the  other  major 
sources  of  this  vitamin.    /Voout  20  percent  of  the  ascorbic  acid  in  the 
I9I13  food  supply  came  from  citrus  sources. 

iixcept  in  areas  of  production,  consumption  of  fresh  citrus  fruits  is 
largest  among  urban  people  and  among  the  higher  income  classes.  This 
is  particularly'-  true  of  grapefiniit  and  to  a  lesser  extent  of  oranges, 
Lo"vr-incomc  groups  depend  for  the  most  part  on  cheaper  sources  of  ascorbic 
acid,  such  as  potatoes  and  locally''  produced  toma.toes, 

Apples ;    Apples  alone  account  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  fresh  fruit 
supply  in  normal  years.    They  have  long  been  a  staple  item  in  the 
American  diet.    Bvifore  the  war,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  nation's 
apple  crop  rras  regularly  distributed  to  consumers  in  fri;sh  form,  and 
the  remainder  was  processed.     The  most  important  of  these  processed 


products,  in  terns  of  voluno,  have  boon  r.pplo  vinegar,  apple  butter, 
appio  cider,  canned  apples,  and  carried  Tcpple  sauce,    ./ithin  recent 
years  canned  apple  juice,  froz^^n  apples,  and  apple  concentrate  also 
have  increased  in  iruportance. 

Fresli  apples  are  particularly  popular  as  a  year-round  fruit  because 
of  their  flavor  and  tne  vn.de  variety  of  vrays  in  ?/}:ich  they  may  be 
utilized.    They  are  produced  in  abundance  in  practically  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  . except  the  iJorthern  Gr.iat  Plains  and  the  deep 
South,    The  distribution  of  the  crop  is  norriiallj'-  fairly  general, 
LovT-income  groups  nust  usually  depend  on  locally  produced  fruit, 

0th -ir  Fruits;    In  addition  to  citms  and  apples,  ^.nericans  have  come 
to  r:ily  on  a  long  list  of  other  fruits  for  variety  and  .succulence  in 
tiieir  daily  diet.    I.iost  important  of  these,  from  the  angle  of  volume, 
are  r.eaches,  ba.nanas,  grapes,  pears,  pineapples,  and  stra:«±)erries , 
T/hen  considered  as  a  group,  the  non-citrus  fruits  contain  only  fair 
amounts  of  vitamins  and  minerals,    Hovrevor,  certain  m.embers  arc 
particularly  valuable.    For  example,  fresh  peaches  arid  apricots  are 
fairly  good  sources  of  vitamin       and  fresh  pineapples  aaid  strav^berries 
are  rich  sources  of  ascorbic  -.cid.    i.ll  suppl;^  variety  and  palatability 
to"  thv-:  diet. 

Consumption  of  the.^e  fruits  is  greatest  in  the  ma.ior  producing  a.reas  of 
Ca>.lifornia,  the  Forthrrest,  the  Forth  Central,  the  I^orth  /^tlantic,  and 
the  Fiddle  Atlantic  states,    .'.s  in  the  case  of  citnis  and  apples, 
consumption  is  greatest  a.mong  the  higher-income  gi'oups,  except  rrhcn 
there  is  an  abundance  of  locally  grov.ii  fruit.    Except  for  berries, 
rapid  expansiori  of  production  is  not  feasible  because  of  the  years 
requir'^d  for  fn.iit  trees  to  reach  maturity, 

liivjlons:     Cantaloups  and^ v;aturm^lons  ar^  a  favorite  food  for  many,  Yellov^- 
flesixed  cantaloups  arc  a  r'-jasonabl;/  good  source  of  vitamin  They 
conti'ibute  variety  and  palatabj.lit}/  to  the  diet,     '     •  . 

Cann  id  Fruits :     Cr.nned  f  raits  comprise  an  important  segment  of  the 
civilian  di^t,    Not  onl;,'-  ar^  thoy  needed  by  n.£ny  families  to  suppler.ent 
tho  scaiit  supply  of  fresh  fruits  avr.ilable  during  off-seasons,  but  th^.y 
also  arc  alm.ost  the  only  form  of  fruit  available  throughout  the  year  to 
lovr-income  i"amili'js  in  many  communities.     C'uined  friits  r^re  also  an 
importa.nt  sourcu  of  fruit  for  s^ich  institutional  uS'-rs  as  bakeries, 
hotels,  and  rofetaurants,  nhore  tiivdr  use  saves  much  labor  and  contributes 
to  more  economic  utilization  of  th i  fm.it.    Certain  fruits  such  as  grape- 
fruit and  pin^appljs  arc  often  more  economical  to  buy  in  canned  form 
than  as  fresh  fruit, 

FroZ'^n  or  Cold-Packed  Fruits;    Frozen  or  cold-pack-;d  fi"aits  ari  used  in  a 
tvro-fold  manner;  nan^ly  (a)  for  indirect  or  industrial  use,  and  (b)  for 
direct  consumption.    One  of  the  most  essential  and  largest  uses  for  frozen 
fi-Tiits  is  in  the  manufacture  of  preserves,  jellies,  and  marmalades. 
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Frozen  fniits  play  an  important  part  in  providing  n  maximum  qu-^ntity 
of  spreads,  thus  encouraging  incroasod  consi;mption  of  bread,  ^-noth^r 
largo  industrial  use  for  frozen  fruit  is  as  an  ingredient  of  ice  cream. 
Frozen  cherries  and  apples  are  used  extensively'"  for  tlie  production  of 
pies  by  the  baking  industry,  and  are  a  great-  labor-saving  factor. 
Direct  home  use  of  frozen  fruits  accounts  for  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  total,  civilian  consumption,  since  only  families  v/ith 
relatively  high  Incomes  can  afford  them. 

Dried  Fruits;    Dried  fruits  are  frequently  raort;  economical  than  canned 
fruits  and  are  very  helpful  in  supplementing  the  scant  supply'"  of  fr^ish 
fruit  during  off-seasons.    Dried  prunes,  raisins,  figs,  and  dates  are 
regarded  as  good  sources  of  iron.    Raisins  and  dried  prunes  together 
normally  account  for  roughly  three-fourths  of  the  dried  fruit 
consumption.    Raisins  are  an  important  ingredient  of  many  processed 
foods,  of  T:hich  bakery'"  products  are  the  most  notable.    3y  adding  variety 
to  the  ty^es  of  bakery  products  produced,  raisins  tend  to  encourage 
consumption  of  cereals  and  cereal  products.    Roughly  one-half  of  th^"; 
raisins  normally  consumed  by  civilians  arc  utilized  in  the  manufacture 
of  processed  foods.    Dried  apricots  arc  an  excellent  source  of  vitamin 
The  high  nutritive  value  of  dried  apricots  a.nd  their  attractive  flavor  ; 
ma.ke  them  particularly;^  desirable  for  use  in  hospitals,  for  infa.nts,  or 
for  persons  on  certain  tyq^es  of  restricted  diets. 


To  facilitate  the  discussions  of  the  large  number  of  commodities  involved, 
the  remainder  of  the  rationale  for  the  19hh-lS  civilian  fruit  require- 
ments is  presented  in  four  sections  as  folloYrsi     (k)  Fresh  Fruits  and 
Melons,  (B)  Canned  Fruits  and  Fruit  Juices,  (C)  Frozen  Fruits,  and  (d) 
Dried  Fruits.    Each  section  in  turn  deals  rlth  (l)  the  consumption  and 
demand  for  the  respective  fruits,  (2)  the  problem  of  distributing  a  short 
supply,  and  (3)  thj  determination  of  the  requirements. 

Fresh  Fruits  and  Ilelons 

Consumption  and  Demand  . 

In  general,  the  annual  consumption  of  fr^sh  fruit,  unlike  that  of  processed 
fruit,.  ha.s  remained  at  a.  fairly  uniform  level  during  recent  years.  This 
is  directly  rul,atGd  to  the  fact  that  larger  quantities-  of  fruit  have  been 
utilized  for  processing,    Moreover,  large  expansion  of  the  fresh  fruit 
supply  has  , not  been  feasible  because  of  the  time  required  for  fruit  trees 
to  reach  bearing  age.    As  a  result,  the  impact  of  heavy^  military  and 
export  requirements  on  the  civilian  supplies  has  been  felt  m.ore  keenly  in 
the  case  of  fruits  than  vegetables,  (Tables  31  and  32). 

Fr-jsh  Citrus:    The  apparent  per  capita  consumption  of  fr^sh  citr^as  fruit  ,  • 
increased  from  36.5  pounds  in  1932  to  an  average  of  Ii6,8  pounds  during  the 
period  1935-39  and  to  59.6  pounds  in  19l;l.    Despite  the  record  production 
of  recent  years,  requirements  of  Uie  non-civilian  claimants  have  made  it 
difficult  to  satisfy  the  gro\^njig  civilian  demand.    More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  citms  crop  is  rormally  consumed  in  fresh  form. 


It  is  ostimntod  that  the  19liii-U5  civilian  danand  for  f  r  3sh  citrus 
fruit  vdll  approxinato  70,6  pounds  per  capita.    This  qi antity  is 
based  on  an  astiinatod  donand  of  5l  pounds  of  oranges  and  tangorinjs, 
ll;  pounds  of  fresh  grapofrviit,  and  5.6  pounds  of  fresh  lemons  rnd 
lines.'   In  terms  of  arrf^r jg?tes,  this  means  a  19i4ii-ii5  civilian  demand 
of  6,633  million  pounds  of  oranges  and  tangerines,  1,821  million 
pounds  of  grapefruit,  and  728  million  pounds  of  lemons  and  limes. 
These  jstimatcs  take  into  account  increased  level  of  consumer  income 
and  the  restricted  supplies  of  processed  fruits  av-'^ilablc  for  civilians. 

r'resh  ■'.pplv-;S!     The  apparent  per  capita  annual  consum.ption  of  coinmerciallj'- 
ixoduc^d  freeh  appl^^s  v/as  30.2  pounds  for  the  period  1935-39,  30,9 
pounds  in  I9UI,  and  26.0  pounds* in  19h2.    The  19h3~hh  allocation  for 
civilians  resulted  in  about  23,0  pounds  per  capita,     (Taible  31) 

It  is  '-estimated  tha.t  the  19kh-'hS  ci\'ilian  demand  for  fresh  appl^ss  v;ill 
be  37  pounds  p^jr  capita,  or  an  aggregate  of  It, 812  million  pounds 
(a.ppro:dLmatel7  100  million  bushels) ,  (Table  32) ,    "./ith  the  civilian 
suppl3^  of  canned  apples,  applesauce,  dried  fpples,  and  most  other 
rpple  products  gr^jatly  reduced,  the  demr.nd  for  fresh  apples  vdll  be 
correspondinglv  higher.    Moreover,  the  higher  incomes  in  prospect  are 
certain  to  result  in  an  irxr^^ased  derr.nd  for  fresh  fruit. 

Other  Fresh  Fruit;    The  anparent  per  capita  annual  consum.ption  of  fresh 
fruits  other  than  citrus  and  apples  averaged  56.9  pounds  during  the 
period  1935-39  r.nd  increased  slightly  in  I9I1I.    Since  then  the  increased 
food  requirements  for  military  and  e:)p  ort  purposes  have  decreased  the 
supplies  available  to  civilians.    The  19l3-hh  supply  for  civilians  vdll 
probably  result  in  an  average  per  capita  consumption  of  rbout  35.3  pounds. 

The  19hli-hS  civilian  demand  for  this  group  of  frjsh  fruits  vdll  '^.pproximat 

00.  9  pounds  per  capita,  or  a^n  aggregate  of  10,521  m.illion  pounds.  Bananas 
and  p:;aches  together  account  for  about  three-fifths  of  the  tot-^1.  Other 
important  fruits  in  this  group  are  grapes,  pears,  and  stravrbcrries, 
Thes.j  demand  figure^s  reflect  not  onlj'-  the  quantity  desired  for  fresh 
consumption  but  also  a  fair  supply'  for  home  canning  and  preserving, 

i'.Ielons;    The  a.pparent  average  consumption  of  c.ntaloups  ",nd  vrteiTielons 
from  commercial  production  during  thu  period  193S-39  v^as  6.2  and  12, 14 
poijjids  respectively.    It  has  not  changed  materially  during  subsequent 
years,  excqDt  that  during  the  last  year  or  tv/o  supplies  have  decreased 
because  increased  production  has  not  been  encouraged  by  the  './ar  Food 

1.  dminis  t  ration . 

The  19lJt-ii5  civiliiin  demand  for  cant£iloups  and  v;aterm.elons  will  aggregate 
about  1,301  ::nd  2,601  million  pounds  respectively.     This  is  equivalent 
to  10  pounds  of  cantaloups  and  to  20  pounds  of  watermelons  per  capita. 
These  are  clearly  foods  which  civilians  desire  and  vdll  buy  in  large 
quantities,  if  they  have  the  money. 
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Problgms  of  Distributing  a  Short  Supply. 

Tj^ical  of  those  problems  arc  tho  difficulties  grov.-ing  out  of-  tho 
short  crops  of  appl^^s  and  Concord  gr-.pes  in  19 U3.    Unless  there  . 
is  adequate  Drice  and  distribution  control,  inore  than  the  custonaiy 
proportion  of  the  crop  v/ill  be  utilised  for  fresh  market  purposes 
and  sold  at -prices  beyond  the  roach  of  lovf-income  groups.  In 
general,  inadequate  supplies  mean  that  grading  standards  iTill  be 
lo^vered  or  ignored,  and  black  markets  encouraged.    Federal  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  trajisportation  subsidies  may  be  desirable  again 
in  some  instances  to  get  satisfactory^  regional , distribution  of  a 
short  su.pply. 

Fresh  Citinis;    The  limited  areas  in  which  citrus  is  produced  and'  the 
long  distance  that  the  fresh  fmiit  must  be.  transported  to  reach  the 
consur.iers  hs.ro  militated  against,  uniform  distribution  of  the  citrus 
crop,  particularly  in  out-of-the-i-ray  villages  and  tovms.  Set-aside 
orders  for  Governmental  purchase  rjad  for  processing  are  likely  to 
require  at  least  as  large  a  share  of  the  citrus  crop  as  last  year. 
Rationing  of  grapefruit  and  oranges  would  be  administratively/"  more 
feasible  than  rationing  of  certain  other  fruits  because  citrus  is 
produced  in  a  relatively  sma.ll  a^rea  and  inter-state  shipments  could 
be  regulated,    Kowever,  any  perishable  conmodity^  such  a.s  citru.s  must 
be  permitted  to  move  rapidly  through  marketing  chanjaels  if  wastage 
is  to  be  avoided. 

Fresh  Apples;    Apples  arc  grovm  in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union. 
For  this  reason,  it  does  not  appear  administratively  feasible  to 
ration  them.     They  arc  the  ma.ior  fruit  available  on  many  farms,  and 
lov/-income  groups  normally'-  depend  on  locally  produced  apples  for  the 
lim.itod  amount  of  fruit  they  are  able  to  purchase.    In  so  far  as 
a^pples  enter  inter-state  shipment,  and  are  sold  in  the  large  population 
centers,  some  degree  of  control  can  be  exercised  over  the  flow  to  ■ 
market.    Transportation  subsidies  were  instituted  diiring  the  19h3"hh 
season  to  encourage  the  shipment  of  apples  from  the  'Test  Coast  to  the 
Eastern  states  because  of  the  unusually  small  crop  in  the  iSast. 
Repetition  of  this  plan  may  be  useful  in  the  future  vrhore  adequate 
distribution  is  lacking. 

Other  Fresh  Fimitr    Host  of  these  fruits  are  highly  perishable  and  must 
be  handled  vath  care  and  dispatch.    For  this  reason,  rationing  is  not 
regarded  as  feasible.    Fortunately  a  considerable  amount  of  substitution 
is  possible  so  long  as  one  or  mor^!  fruits  in  this  group  arc  available  in 
abundance.    In  the  case  of  bananas  and  pinea.pples,  the  supply  is  highly 
dependent  on  the  ocean  shipping  situation.    It  is  not  likely  that  shipping 
will  be  available  to  bring  in  anything  like  the  quantity  of  bananas  that 
could  be  sold  in  this  country  in  19hk-hS» 

Melons:    Crjitaloups  .and  watarnelons  are  not  regarded  as  verv  efficient 
foods  in  teniis  of  the  land,  labor,  and  transportation  required.  How- 
over,  Yfhon  production  v/as  curtailed  in  19a3,  .melons  sold  at  record- 
breaking  prices.    It  is  hoped  that  the  inauguraticn  of  ceiling  prices  on 
fresh  melons  vdll  help  to  prevent  a  similar  situation  this  coming  year. 


et3rr.in?tion  of  R-jquironcnts 


Since  the  fr-jsh  frait  supplies  in  l^lh-W?  vrill  obviously  be  inr.dequ'\te 
to  snti?fy  tlio  total  demands  of  all  claimants,  tho  ovor-all  civilian 
rcquironent  for  fresh  fniit  has  bojn  placed  at  1L3.8  pounds  pcjr  cpita, 
or  at  about  "JC  percent  of  tho  estimated  free  market  demand.    This  amounts 
to  an  r^TjTrc^?.tQ  ci"'/ilian  requirement  of  16,702  million  r>ounds  of  fresh 
fruit.  (Taijlo  33).  \ 

Fresh  Citi"i;s;    The  19hl:-hS  civilian  requirement  for  citnis  fruit  is 
piivjii  at  62.1  pounds  per  capita  as  compared  vdth  an  estimated  demand 
of  70.6  pounds.    In  vIj'j  of  tho  prosp^jctive  crop  and  the  needs  of 
other  claimants,  tliis  appears  to  be  as  large  an  amount  as  can  be 
made  available  to  civilians.    Of  this  requirement,  hS.O  pounds  should 
consist  of  oranges  and  tangerin iSj  12,5  pounds  of  grapefruit;  a. 5 
pourids  of  lemons  J  and  0,1  pounds  of  limes.    This  amounts  to  a  total 
aggregate  requirement  of  8,076  m.illion  pounds  of  fresh  citrus.  These 
quantities  arc  regarded  as  esseiitial  to  provide  the  4*merican  public 
T/ith  the  ascorbic  acid,  thiamine,  and  other  nutrients  that  citrus 
fmits  afford.     This  is  orie  of  the  places  ".There  pur  d  iet  needs  most 
to  be  fortifi.id.  ^ 

Fr--jsh  ^i.pplesr    In  viev/  of  the  importance  of  fresh  apples  in  th-^  dietary 
pattern  of  civilians,  and  the  difficulties  that  v.cuid  be  involved  in 
rationing  this  fruit,  the  19ul4-U5  civilian  requirem.ent  is  placed  at 
32,0  pounds  per  capita,  as  compared  vdth  an  estim.ated  demand  of  37»0 
pounds.     This  requirement  appears  to  be  as  high  as  crop  prospects  and 
needs  of  other  claimants  v.t.11  permit  and  amounts  to  a  tot£tl  aggrogatc 
requirement  of  i4,l62  million  pounds,  or  about  86  million  bushels. 

Other  Fresh  Fruit ;    The  19l-;li-li5  por  capita  requirem.  ent  for  fresh  fruit 
othur  than  citru.s  and  apples  is  [i9.7  pounds,  or  approximately  fivo- 
eigl'iths  of  the  .^stim.ated  free  markc^t  dem.and  of  80,9  pounds.  This 
amiOunts  to  an  aggregate  reqi,\irem.ent  of  6,[i.6[i  million  pounds  for  this 
group.    IIo  specific  civilian  requirements  are  submitted  for  the 
individual  commodities  in  this  group.    However,  it  is  expected  that  the 
total  minimum  requirem.ent  of  Ii9.7  pounds  per  capita  for  the  group  ifill 
be  supplied  from  thv;  respectivj  commodities  in  approximat jly  the  same 
pi'oportion  as  that  indicated  by  the  dem.and  figijres.    This  means  that  the 
principal  items  v.dll  be  ponchos,  bananas,  grapes,  pears,  and  strav/berries. 
Reasonable  suppli  .s  of  "pricots,  avocrdos,  cherries,  cranberries,  figs, 
pineapples,  and  plums  vdll  be  required  to  provide  variety  to  the  ci\dlian 
diet. 

I'wlons ;    Considering  the  high  cost  of  m.;lons  in  terms  of  land, .  labor, 
containers  :ind  tr'.u'isportation,  and  thedr  relatively  Ioy;  importance  from 
a  nutrition"!  standpoint,  th^  ci\dliari  requirement  for  cantaloups  and 
watermelons  is  being  held  to  6,0  and  10,0  pounds,  respectively.  This 
amounts  to  an  aggregate  of    78O  million  pounds  for  cantaloups  and  1301 
million  for  r;atermelons ,    If  such  a  quantity  is  not  feasible,  this  Branch 
is  prepared  to  acci.;pt  an  allocr.tion  of  v/tiat'jvcr  supplies  are  available. 
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Table  31-  FRESH  FRIJIT3  iJJD  MELONS: 


Civilian  PER  CAPITA  aNIJUAL  CONSUI.1PTION 
for  Specified  Periods,  and  Estimated 
Civilian  DEE-J\TD  for  19Uh-hS  l/ 


:  Estimated 

:                Apparent  Civd.lian  Consumption 

:  Civilian  Demand 

Item 

:  1932  :193S-j9  :19hl  :  19i'2  :  1913  2/ 

:      19lili-ii5  3/ 

.   :      1          2            3          h  ^ 

6 

CITRUS 


Oranges  &  Tang 

erines 

25.9 

31.1.0 

i.2.8 

lil.O 

i42.2 

51.0 

Grapefruit 

l.h 

10.8 

12.1 

11.7 

12.3 

li^.O 

Lemons 

3.2 

li.O 

It. 8 

h.l 

5.1 

5.5 

Limes 

5/ 

5/ 

.1 

.2 

.1 

Total 

36.5 

18.8 

59.8 

57.9 

59.8 

70.6 

APPLES  (Commarc 

ial) 

5/ 

30.2 

30.9 

26.8 

23.0 

37.0 

OTI-IER  FRUIT  • 

Apricots 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.7 

Avocados 

.1 

.2 

.U 

.3 

.5 

Bananas 

19.7 

22.8 

19  .'2 

9.9 

9.5 

28.0 

Cherries 

1.3 

.8 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

1.6 

Cranberries 

.a 

.3 

.li 

.3 

.3 

.5 

Figs 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Grapes 

7.8 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

1.8 

8.5 

Peaches 

9.3 

13.6 

18.2 

lii..3 

8.1 

21.0 

Peai's 

5.3 

6.5 

6.5 

6.7 

6.i4 

9.0 

Pineapples 

.6 

.8 

.8 

.li 

.5 

1.0 

Plums,  Prunes 

1.8 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

l.U 

3.0 

Strawberries 

3.1i 

2.6 

2.7 

2.7 

1.7 

6.0 

Other  Berries 

1,9 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.6 

1.0 

Total 

51.3 

56.9 

58.2 

iili.S 

35.3 

80.9 

GWJm  TOT..L  6/ 

1/ 

87.8 

135.9 

lii8.9 

129.5 

118.1 

188.5 

MELONS 
Cantaloups,  Honey- 

devvs,  Honeyballs 
V/atermelons 
Total 


6.9 

11.5 


6.2 

12. li 


5.8  [1.5 
11.9  10.1 


I1.2 
8.8 


10.  0 
20.0 


I8.il       18.6     17.7    lh.6    .  13.0  30.0 

l]    Data  for  citrus  are  for  crop  year  ending  in  the  year  shovmj  those  for  other 
fruits  are  for  the  crop  year  beginning  in  the  ^'■ear  shovm,  or  for  the 
calendar  year. 

2j  Preliminary. 

3/    Estimates  furnished  by  commodity  specialists  of  Bi.E. 
H/    Farm  vreight  basis. 
"^7    Not  available. 

^7    2>:cludes  some  minor  fruits  not  enumerated  above. 
77    Does  not  include  apples . 
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Table 32-  FRUSIl  FF:UITS  ..iD  LELONS: 


Civilian  ..GGIffiCL.TE  ..IJIJUi-L  COriSUliPTION 
for  Specified  Periods,  and  Estimated 
Ci^/ilian  DEIIJJD  for  Ii;iii4-15  1/ 


hstinated 

Apparent 

Civili 

..n  .xH-rrro 

gate  Consunption  ; 

Civilian  Derr.and 

it  en  : 

-  1932  :19 

3^^-39  : 

19iil  : 

19li2  : 

19li3  2/ 

19L1.-15  3/ 

1 

2 

3 

L 

f- 
0 

T  li  111  nn 

1 . -1-  -L.  ^       J.  J 

CITKTS 

Orangy?  L  Tai'.gerines  3251-!- 

aiil3 

^673 

51x30 

5L72 

6633 

C'Tr      rni  i  t 

V^X     V      ^  J.  X  LA  JU  W 

927 

13'^6 

1590 

1552 

l59ii 

1821 

52li 

639 

5Wi 

658 

715 

Linics 

'/ 

5/ 

10 

15 

20 

13 

Total 

ii^7b 

6333 

" 

7920 

7SL1 

9182 

X  i.  X  X  XJ  -  • — '     ^v^wiiji-~>x  wx.  ex  X.  y 

5/ 

3915 

hlOO 

35U6 

29OO 

I4812 

OTHER  FRUITS 

/^■nri  onts 

i  ^  ■  /  A.   _l_       W  kJ 

56" 

6Ii 

55 

67 

77 

91 

V  W  ^  Ci  "iJ. w o 

17 

26 

51 

37 

ii5 

65 

P  ri  >-!  n  Ti  n  q 

2li78 

2966 

2553 

1315 

1227 

36ii2 

Cherries 

161 

10'5 

122 

125 

130 

208 

Cranberries 

55 

39 

•It6 

39 

hi 

65 

Firrs 

0 

u 

13 

■13 

12 

8 

13 

Grapes 

975 

012 

822 

815 

620 

1105 

Peaches 

1166 

1767 

2iil5 

I89li 

1051 

2731 

Pears 

660 

838 

862 

b05 

82ii 

1170 

Pineapples 

106 

103 

lOli 

50 

65 

130 

Plums,  Pnmos  . 

221 

209 

225 

2iiii 

180 

390 

Stra'A'berries 

U21 

332 

357 

358 

217 

700 

Other  Berries 

120 

110 

90 

92 

80 

130 

Total 

6U;6 

736ii 

7723 

5933 

■ 

MO52I 

GR-i  D  TCL-L  6/ 

7/ll02h 

17632 

197h3 

17020 

1:'289 

2U515 

LDLOIIS 

Cai'italoups ,  hoiiey- 

d' jvrs ,  honeyba  lis 

061. 

80U 

769 

596 

5iali 

1301 

"."[atermtlons 

\\xh2 

I60I1 

1578 

1330 

illii 

2601 

1/ 


2/ 

3/ 

V 

7/ 


^otal 


2306  21.08 


3902 


Data  for  citrus  are  for  crop  year  ending  in  the  year  shovm;  those  for  other 
fniits  are  for  the  crop  year  beginning  in  th-3  year  sho^Tn,  or  for  the 
c?\lendar  year. 
Prelir.iinary, 

Eotlr.ates  fur^nished  bj'-  comodity  specialists  of  Bi\E. 
Farm  ireight  basis. 
Ilot  availaole. 

"excludes  some  minor  fruits  not  enumerated  above. 
Doos  not  include  apples. 
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Table  33-  FRESH  FRUITS  A-^JD  MELONS  :    Civilian  per  CAPll'A  and 
AGGIiE-CkTE  ANMIAL  REOU-IREMEKTS^  I9hh-i6  1/ 


Item 


19Ul-:-h5  Civilian  Requirements" 


Pounds 
Per  Caoita  2/ 
1 


Agpre  cfate 
Million  Pounds  2/ 
2 


Total 


CITRUS 

Oranges  <?:  Tangerines  1+5.0  5^852 

Grapefruit  12.5  1626 

Lem.ons  iu5  585 

Limes  0.1  13 

Total  52.1  BoTo" 

APPLES  32.0  la62 

OTIffiR  FRUIT 

Apricots  3/  3/ 

Avocados  3/  3/ 

Bananas                             -  3/    ^  3/ 

Cherries  3/             '  3/ 

Cranberries  '3/  3/ 

Figs  3/  3/ 

Grapes  3/  3/ 

Peaches  3/  3/ 

Pears  3/  3/ 

Pineapples     •  3/  3/ 

Plums,  Prunes  3/  3/ 

Stra'vberries  "3/  3/ 

Other  Berries                      "1/  3/ 


ii9.7  6Ii6ii' 


GRAinD  TOTAL  ALL  FRUITS  li;3.8  16 702 

lELONS 

Cantaloups,  Honey- 
dews,  Hone' 'balls  I4/  il/ 

5/  5/ 


Y[aternelons 

Total 

"T/    ^ear  beginning  July  T" 
£/    Farm  weight  basis 
3/    '^all  accept  residual  su.pDly,  provided  total  requirement  for  group 

is  satisfied 
h/    Will  accept  residual  supply 
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Canned  Frggts  arid  Fruit  Juices 

Consunpticn  -'^nd  Donand.' 

The  annual  consumption  of  c£y^.nc'd  fruits  and  fri\it  ^uicos  combined 
increased  from  an  average  of  20.7  pounds  p-er  capita  during  1935-39 
to  a  peak  of  26,3  pounds  per  capita  in  19Ul.    Since  than,  the  heavy 
requiremonts  for  military  and  export  purposes  and  the  need  for 
restricting  the  use  of  tin  have  diminished  the  ouantiti  >s  available 
to  civilians  to  a  point  rrhcre  in  19lO-hh  tliey  yroro  allocated  only 
16,7  rounds  of  canned  fruit  and  fruit  juices  per  capita.  (Table  3h) , 
In  terras  of  aggregates,  civilians  consioned  a  total  of  80,3  rdllion 
cases  of  canned  fruit  in  the  p'jak  year  19lil  compared  yrith  an  alloc'tion 
of  50,2  million  cases  in  19l.3-hh}  and  an  average  annual  consumption 
of  61.8  million  cases  during  1935-39.     (Table  35). 

Substantial  gains  rrere  made  in 'per  ca.pita  consumption  of  canned  citrus 
during  pre-Pearl-Harbor  years,  the  consumption  in  19U1  being  almost  double 
the  ajinual  average  for  the  years  193$-39»    This  increment  v.-as  due  mainly 
to  the  increased  consumption  of  the  vitamin-rich  citru.s  juices. 
Consumption  of  all  other  fruit  juices  decreased  from  3.6  pounds  per 
capita  in  193S'-39  to  2,5  pounds  in  l>h2.    This  reduction  vies  due  mainly 
to  a  shortage  of  pineapple  juice.     Improvement  in  the  shipping  situation 
in  19li3-i4l4  is  expected  to  result  in  a  gain  of  1  pound  per  capita  in  the 
quantity  of  pineapple  juice  available  to  civilians. 

The  demand  for  canned  fruits  is  influenced  to  a  greater  degree  by  the 
level  of  consumer  income  than  by  any  otlier  one  factor.  Therefore, 
largely  because  of  the  increased  purchasing  povrer  of  many  ^'jnerican 
families,  it  is  estimated  that  the  civilian  dcjiiand  for  canned  fruits 
and  fruit  juices  out  of  the  19hh-hS  pack,  if  there  -rere  no  rationing 
restrictions,  vrould  aggregate  98,7  million  c^ses,  or  33.0  pounds  p^^r 
'ca.pita.    This  estim.atc  includes  a  calculr.t^d  demcjid  for  33.6  million 
cases  (basis  Ho,  2's)  of  citrus  segments  and  juices,  59^9  i;:illion  c-ses 
(basis  Ko,  2|-)  of  peaches,  pineapples  and  other  fruits,  and  22,6  million 
cases  (basis  Mo,  ' 2's)  of  finiit  juices,  other  than  citrus,    Erqjressed  in 
p-er  capita  terms,  these  quantities  are  equivalent  to  7.6,  20,2,  and  5.2 
pounds  respectively,    Thcs(i  demand  calculations  are  based  on  individual 
consideration  of  each  comjnodity  and  have  the  concurrence  of  ccmmcdity 
specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  ilconcmics. 

Citrus  Ccnccntrat^js ;    The  use  of  citiTis  concentrates  as  a  base  for 
various  beverages  xhas  increased  substantially  during  r  .cent  j^ears.  They 
are  in  demand  principally  by  beverage  makers,  other  industrial  users 
and  for  home  use.    Few  data  are  available  regarding  the  quantities 
consumed  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  19h3-lih,    Civilians  vmre  allocated 
l,ll[i,000  gallons  of  citrus  cGncentrat..s  in  19li3-'4U  consisting  of  32,000 
grapefruit,  882,000  orange  and  200,000  lemon  and  lim.e. 

Problems  of  Distributing      Short  Supply. 

Since  the  supply  of  canned  fruits  that  can  be  made  available  for  civili.nns 
for  the  duration  of  the  -/ar  will  be  far  less  than  the  demand,  rationing 
of  these  commodities  should  be  c:  ntinued  and  improved. 
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In  gonoral,  point  rationing  has  proved  an  effectivo  means  of  controlling 
the  distribution  of  a  short  supply  of  canned  fruits.  Successful 
rationing  must  bo  predicated  on  th.3  availability  of  a  sufficient 
siipply  of  rll  important  items  to  make  nationvride  distribution  feasible, 
so  that  consumers  in  all  communities  can  have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
of  obtaining  any  comm.odity  if  they  are  -"/dlling  to  spend  their  ration 
stanps  for  it. 

Determination  of  Requirements 

In  computing  the  civilian  requircm.ents  for  canned  fruits  and  fmit 
juices  for  19UU-ii5  consideration  vias  given  to  the  probable  pack,  to  the 
large  set  aside  required  by  TiFO  22,6,  to  increased  demand  under  prevail- 
ing income  conditions,  to  dietary  significance  of  certr".in  items,  and  to 
the  quantity  required  to  make  rationing  function  successfully,  itccord- 
ingly,  the  aggregate  civilian  r  iquirenent  has  been,  set  at  I18.I  million 
cases  (basis  2li  IIo.  2^  cans),  as  com.pared  y^'ith  an  estimated  demand  of 
98,7  million  cases  and  a  peak  consumption  of  80,3  million  cases  in  19hl. 

This  requirement  is  equivalent  to  only  l6,l  pounds  of  canned  fruit  per 
capita,  or  to  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  estimated  demand  of  33.0 
pounds  per  c-apita,    Hovreverj  it  Y.rould  give  about  the  same  am.ount  per 
capita  as  V/ill  be  consumed  by  civilians  in  19ii3-hU  out  of  the  19h3  pack. 
To  maintain  the  desired  variety  and  balance  about  h,3  pounds  of  this 
requirement  should  consist  of  citrus  fruits  and  juices,  8.8  pounds  of 
other  fruits  rnd  berries,  and  3.0  pounds  of  non-citrus  fruit  juices. 
Expressed  in  terms  cf  aggregates,  the  ci\d.lian  canned  fruit  requirement 
includes  19.0  million  cases  '(basis  2k  "o.  2  cans)  of  citrus  fruits  and 
juices,  26,0  million  cases  (basis'  IJo,  2^-)  of  peaches,  pineapples,  and 
other  fruits,  and  13.0  million  cases  (basis  No,  2)  of  non-citrus  juices, 
(Table  36)  . 

The  only  specific  citrus  requirement  is  that  of  l5.^  million  cases  (basis 
No,  2's)  of  grapefruit  juice  —  regarded  as  essentifi.l  because  of  its 
ascorbic  acid  content,^    The  remaining  3.5  million  cases  of  the  civilian 
citrus  requirem.ent  may  be  supplied  from  any  combination  of  grapefruit 
•segments,  citrus  s"lad,  and  other  citrus  juices  that  the  supply  permits. 
One  of  the  danger  points  in  the  civilian  diet  is  ascorbic  acid,  of  vjhich 
citrus  and  tomatoes  are  the  principal  sources.    Distribution  of  fresh 
citrus  fruit,  especia.lly  grapefruit,  is  very  spotty.    Canning  a  reason- 
able proportion  of  the  civilians '  share  of  citrus  permits  better  distri- 
bution rugicnally  and  throughout  the  year , 

Sr)ecific  requirements  are  being  submitted  for  19.0  million  cases  (basis  No, 
2-^)  of  canned  peaches,  pineapples,  fruit  salad  and  cockt-ail,  pears,  and 
apricots.    These  are  the  cr.niied  fruits  normally  used  in  greatest  quantity, 
axlso,  they  are  theones  most  essential  for  an  adequate  civilian  diet  and 
for  which  the  use  of  tin  is  most  justified.    Ample  supplies  of  these 
commodities  vdll  be  neccssarj''  to  insure  favorrble  natiomTide  distribution 
under  rationing.    The  remaining  7.0  million  cases  required  from  this 
group  of  canned  fruits  can  be  supplied  in  any  combination  of  apples, 
applesa.u.ce,  berries,  cranberries,  cherries,  figs,  olives,  plums,  ajid 

(Continued  88) 
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Table  3ir  c:.m^jD  FtfiriTS; 


Civilian  PER  C-PIIV.  i.NTrji.L  COIJSUIvIPTION  for 
Specified  Periods,  and  E£tir-a.ted  DEIiJJD  for 
19hh-h^  1/ 


:  Jstimated 

Item         :      x^pr^ar^nt  Civilian  Consumption 

: Civilian  Der.and 

:    1932  :  1935-39  :  19hl    :19ii2  : 

19ii3  2/ 

:       19lih-hb  3/ 

:         12              3  h 

5 

6 

.  1, 

Grapefruit  segments 
Citrus  salad 
Grapefruit .juice 
Orange  juice 
Lemon  juice 
Ivii:ced  citrus  juice 


.3 


7/  .1 
7/  .5 

7/  M 


5/ 


.6 

6/ 
"9 

7/  .h 
7/  .1 

^  5/ 


.1.0 

5/ 

278 
.8 
.1 
.5 


.2 

5/ 
1.9 
1.0 
.1 
.5 


3.0 

6/ 
.3 


1.5 
.2 

3.7 
1.2 

.1 

o 


TOT'  T, 

-L  .J> 

•3  .7- 

7  f) 

OT'-IEPi  I'TJUIT 

/.■n"n"i  PS 

8 

.  'J 

1  0 

0 

•  ^ 

7 

Applesauce 

5/ 

.6 

.9 

.8  ■ 

.8  . 

.7 

» ^ 

9 

.  7 

1.3 

.9 

.  -1- 

Berries  (All) 

..3 

.h 

c; 
.  > 

.3 

.2 

.6 

Cranberries 

.1 

M 

•  9 

1.0 

.3 

1.0 

Cheri:ies,  RSP 

) 

.6 

.5 

.5 

.1 

.7 

Cherries,  svreet 

).7 

.3 

0 

.  t- 

.h 

Figs 

.1 

.1  ^ 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.3 

Fruit  salad  L 

.cocktail 

.2 

1.0 

1.9 

1.8 

1.2 

2.14 

Olives 

.ii 

.2 

.2 

0 

.1 

.3 

Peaches 

2.8 

3.2 

3.9 

3.7 

2.9 

1.6 

Pears 

.0 

1.2 

2.0 

1.2 

.9 

2.0 

Pineapple 

3.0 

h.l 

3.7 

1.6 

2.1: 

li.5- 

Plums  Prunes 

.2 

.6 

.a 

.3 

.8 

.6 

TOTaL 

10.0 

II4.I 

17.7 

13.3 

10.3 

20.2 

OTHE:i  JUICES 

Apple 

5/ 

,  .1 

.3 

.3 

.1 

.5 

Grape 

..3 

.6 

.5 

.6 

.3 

.5 

Pineapple 

5/ 

2.6 

2.1 

1.1 

1.8 

3.3 

piiine,  Ncct.,  etc. 

.3 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.6 

TOLX 

^/ 

3.6 

3.A 

2.5 

2.7 

5.2 

TOT..L,  ..LL  FRUITS  k 
JUICES 

11.6 

20.7 

26.3  19.5 

16.7 

33.0 

J7  Based  on  crop  year  boginnii'ig  in  year  dtiovrn, 

2/  Preliminary  estimate, 

3/  Estimates  furnished  by  commodity  specialists  of  B^A']. 

H/  Single  strength  juice  equivalent, 

"^Z  Uo  data  a^z-a liable, 

"6/  Less  than  0.05  lbs. 

7/  Includes  pulp  and  concentrates. 
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Table 35-  CiJJNiS  FRUITS:    Civilian  AaGFlEGATE  AMJIUAL  COMSUIviPTIOM  for 

Specified  Periods,  and  Estimated  Civilian 
DEIl^ilJD  for  19iil:-li5  1/ 


:  Estimated 

Item 

:           Apparent  Civilian  Consumption 

: Civilian  Demand 

:  1932  :  1935-39-  : '15iil  '.r  19a2  :  19u3  2/ 

:    19hh-h^  3/ 

:      1            2               3           U  5 

6 

Grapef2niit  segments 
Citrus  salad 
Grapefmit  juice  h/ 
Orange  juice  h/ 
Lemon  juice  ly 


1.3 

6/  ,i 
Z/2.2 
^1.7 


llixed  citrus  juice  h/~  5/ 


2.8 

5/ 
6/871. 

"  5/ 
13.6" 


Million  Cases  2h 


h,2 

/12.7 
■  3.8 
.2 
2.2 


.7 

.  5/ 
8T8 

i4.5 

.3 

2.U 


;r-2's- 
0 

13.5 
1.6 
.2 
1.5 


23.1     1677 16.8 
-Idllion  Cases  2h  //2f-'s- 


OTHER  FRUITS 
Apples 
Applesauce 
Apricots 
Berries  (All) 
Cranberries 
Cherries,  RSP  ) 
Ch  e  r r i  es ,  svre  e  t ) 
Figs 

Fruit  salad  and 

cocktail 
Olives 
Peaches 
Pears 
Pineapple 
Plums  c;  Prunes 
TOTiL 
OTHER  JUICES 
Apple 
Grape 
Pineapple 
Pmne,  Eect.  etc, 
TOTAL  JUICES 
TOTAL,  ALL  FRL^ITS 
L  JoTC^S       ■  - 
17    Jased  on  crop  vear  beginninr;  in  year  sho-.m, 
2/    Prelii'.iinary  estimate. 

3/    Ijstimates  furnished  by  corrj?.odity  specialists  of 

H/    Single  strength  juice  equivalent. 

5/    IjO  data  available.  - 

"E/    Includes  pulp  and  concentrates. 


2.6 

5/ 
176 

.9 
.3 

2.1 

.2 

.7 

1.7 

8.0 
2.1. 
8.I1 
.6 


1.9 
1.7 
2.6 
1.2 
1.0 
1.8 
.0 
.li 

2.9 
.8 
9.6 
3.5 
11.8 
1.7 


29.5 


la.  5 


5/ 
1.2 

5/ 


.li 
2.8 

-1.2 
l.li 


9.2 
2.3 


-2Z- 


5.0 
2.2 


7.8 

1.9 


15.8 


15. 


-1.: 


11.7 


61.3 


-Million  Cases  21;  //^2^'s- 
____  80. 3_     56.6  50.2 


kE . 


6.5 
.9 

16.5 
5.2 

.li. 

l.l 


?3.6 


3.1i 

2.6 

.6 

2.3 

2.8 

2.5 

2.3 

2.1 

3.8 

.3 

li.O 

1.6 

.0 

.7 

1.8 

2.6 

2.6 

.7 

2.7 

1.6 

1.7 

.2 

2.1 

.8 

.7 

.8 

1.2 

.6 

M 

.h 

.9 

5.6 

5.1 

3.5 

6.9 

1.1 

.2 

.U 

l.h 

11.9 

11.1 

8.7 

13.8 

6.0 

3.7 

2.7 

6.0 

10.9 

I4.7 

6.9 

13.0 

1.3 

.8 

2.I1 

1.7 

5a.o 

39.I4 

30.6 

59.9 

.llion 

Cases  2ii 

,f  2 '  s  

1.2 

1.2 

.0 

2.2 

2.1; 

2.7 

l.U 

3.5 

lli.3 

2.6 


22.6 


98.7 
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Table  36  -  CAiniLD  ITOITS: 


Civilian  PLK  CAPITA  and  ^.GGRlGATE  aNIRJAL 
iiLv,UIHLl'ILKT3  for  19hu-h^  l/.  Including 
Percentage  Distiubution  by  "uarters 


•lyi 

iU-hB  Civilian  hequii^enier.t 

Per  : 

Aggregate 

Item 

Capita  : 

Total 

:  July-  :  Oct.-  :  Jan.-  : 
:  Se'Tt  . :  Dec .     :  liar .  : 

kcri.l- 

June 

1  : 

2 

.      3'  h 

b 

Pounds 

CITRUS  FRUITS         JUICES  2/ 
Grapefruit  segments  3/ 
Citrus  salad  3/ 
Grapefruit  juice 
Orange  juice 


Lemon  juice 
Mixed  citrus  juice 
TOTAL  ■ 
OTHER  FRUITS 
Apples  • 
Applesauce 
Apricots 
Berries  (All) 
Cranberries 
Cherries,  }(SP 
Cherries,  sv^reet , 
Figs  . 


3.5 

3/ 
3/ 
3/ 


.  3/ 
3/ 
.  75 
.  3/ 

.  3/ 

3/ 

Fruit  salad  and. cocktail 1. 0 


Olives  • 
Peaches 
Pears 
Pineapple 
Plums  £i  Pmnes 
TOTi.L 
OTilER  JUICES 
Apple 
Grape 
Pineapple 

Prune,  Meet.,  etc, 
TOT-L 


TOTAL,  ALL'KtUITS  I: 


3/ 
2.2 

.5 

2.3 

3/ 


(3.6 

3/ 
3/ 
2.0 

3/ 


JUICES 


3.0 


16.1 


Mil.  Cases 
(2I1  #2's) 

3/ 

3/ 
1575 
3/ 
3/ 

M— 


-Percentare  Distribution  


26 
26 
27 
27 
27 
27 


25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


19.0 

:  3/ 

V 

175 

3/ 
3/ 
3/ 

3.0 

3/  • 

675 
1.5 

6.5 

3/  


21 
21 

23 
20 
10 
19 
22 
21 
2ii 
26 
2h 
21 
22 
21 


26 
26 
2h 
29 
56 
21 
25 
23 
25 
2ii 
22 
23 
26 
23 


2E7q 

—21  ,/2's— 
.  3/ 
.  3/ 
0.7 

3/ 


13.0 
— Mil,  Cases — 
{2h  if  2|'s) 


i!.C,l 


23 

23 

20 

20 
20 
20 


27 
27 
27 
29 
2U 
32 
27 
27 
25 
2h 
26 
27 
26 
27 


26 
26 
28 
28 
28 
28 


26 
26 
26 
22 
8 
25 
26 
29 
26 
26 
28 
29 
26 
00 


2U 

21 

26 

26 

33 

16 

18 

33 

21 

21: 

26 

26 

21 

21 

26 

26 

17 


Year  beginning  July  1.     Hequiremonts  apnlv 
fruits  and  juices,  and  to  19l^a  pack  of  nil 
2/    Single  strength  juices, 
3/    './ill  accept  residual  supply,  provided  total 
satisfied. 


to  19l:l'-ii5  pack  of  citrus 
otlior  fruits  and  juices. 


requirement  for  group 


is 
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prunes,  so  long  as  tho  total  requirement  for  the  group  is  satisfied 
and  due  consideration  jis  f^iven  to  the  relative  dcraand  for  tho 
respective  items. 

The  only  non-citrus  juice  for  t/'hich  a  specific  requirement  is 
included  is  that  for  8,7  million  cases  (basis  No,  2's)  of  pine- 
apple juice.    It  is  by  far  the  most  important  non-citrus  juice, 
and  an  a.dequate  quantity  should  be  provided  to  insure  successful 
nationvdde  distribution  under  rationing.     The  remaining  li.3  million 
cases  requirement  for  non-citrus  juice  may  be  supplied  from  grape 
juice,  apple  juice,  prune  juice,  fruit  necta.rs  a,nd  other  juices, 
in  any  combination  that  is  most  in  line  T;ith  the  supply  and  the 
requirements  of  other  claima^nts. 

Recommended  Quarterly  Distribution  of  Canned  Fruits;    The  recommended 
quarterly  distribution  of  these  canned  fruits  is  given  in  Table  36. 
It  indicates  the  rate  at  vrhich  it  is  recomm.endcd  supplies  should  be 
rationed  axd  made  available  to  ultimate  consumers.    Movement  from 
processors'  hands  necessarily^  vrould  be  some^vhat  in  advance  of  the 
quarterly  distribution  shovm  in  the  requirement  table. 

Citrus  Concentrates t    Expansion  in  production  facilities  make  proba.ble 
a  someYfhat  larger  volum.e  of  citrus  concentrates  for  civiliaji  use 
during  19i;U-^Ii5  than  the  l,llh,000  gallons  allocated  in  19h3-hh. 
Accordingly,  the  requirement  for  19kh-h^  has  been  placed  at  1,300,000 
gallons  consisting  of  100,000  ga.llons  of  grapefruit  concentrate,  1,000,000 
orange  and  200,000  lemon  and  lime. 

Frozen  Fruits 

Consumption  and  Demand 

The  civiliaji  consumption  of  frosen  fruit  ha.s  increased  during  roccr^t 
2'ears,  from  an  avera.ge  of  12?  million  pounds  (about  1^0  pound  per 
Ccg)ita)  for  the  period  1935-39,  to  a  peak  of  219.5  million  pounds 
(about  1.7  pounds  per  capita)  in  19li2-li3.    It  is  estimated  that  a 
slightly  smaller  quantity  y.dll  be  consumed  in  19li3-i4i4,  ovdng  to  the 
reduced  pack  resulting  from  short  berry  and  fruit  crops,     (Tables  37 
and  38), 

Normally,  berries  account  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  quantity  of 
frozen  fniit  packed,    Strativberries  are  tho  most  important  single 
frozen  fruit,  rrhile  cherries,  an  ixiportant  factor  in  the  pie  industry'", 
rank  a  close  second.    Large  qua^ntities  of  grape  pulp  a.nd  juice  are 
also  frozen  for  use  largely  by  the  preserve  industry.     Other  fruits 
cold-packed  in  significant  quantities  are  raspberries,  blackberries, 
blueberries,  peaches,  apples,  and  apricots. 

Limitations  of  storage  spiice  available  for  frozen  fruit  in  19hh-'hS 
will  make  it  impossible  for  civilians  to  obtain  the  quantities  of 
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frozen  fi-uit  Y;hich  the;'  vfould  liko  to  purchnso.    It  has  boon  ostincited 
th-'^.t  the  civilian  demand  for  frozen  fniit  during  th  ;•  19ali-ib5  season 
at  ceiling  prj.ces  and  in  an  othon-fise  r.istricted  narkct  vrould  total 
as  nuch  as  533.2  million  pounds,  or  L.l  pounds  per  capita,  if  this 
quantity  could  be  made  available.    Ilonuver,  ittis  probable  that  lack 
of  stoiT.ge  space  is  likelj'-  to  affect  the  pack  and  supplies  .of  frozen 
fruits  available  for  civilian  consumption  may  be  even  Ijss  in  19h'j>''hh» 

Problems  of  Distributing  a  Short  3upr)ly 

The  most  acute  problem  in  distributing  a  short  supply  of  frozen  fruits 
is  that  of  providing  preservers  v/ith  the  fruit  required  to  produce 
the  desired  quamtity  of  jams,  jellies,  and  other  spreads  needed  to 
maintain  the  current  consumption  of  bread  and  other  cereal  products. 
However,  v/hen  the  urgent  need  for  freezer  space  for  meats  and  othi^r 
high  priority  products  m^.de  it  desirable  that  frozen  fru.its  and 
vegetables  be  moved  out  of  cold  storage  space  at  a  more  rapid  rate, 
these  frozen  foods  vrere  removed  from  rationing  early  in  xxpril  19hU, 
Thus,  at  present  there  is  no  restriction  upon  the  use  of  frozen  fruits 
by  ic i  cream  manufacturers,  bakeries,  and  other  industrial  users. 
Since  frozen  fruits  for  direct  consumption  by  hotels,  rest^aurants, 
and  in  homes  serve  mainl^'-  to  supplement  the  quantities  of  fresh  and 
canned  fruits  available,  no  special  difficulty  is  anticipated  if 
supplies  are  scarce.    Under  these  circumstances  sometimes  less 
expensive  forms  of  fruit  can  be  substitiited. 

Determination  of  Requiremaits 

In  computing  the  civilian  requirement  for  froztm  fruits  during  19Uli-ii5j 
special  consideration  vms  given  to  the  fact  that  they  are  an  essential 
raw  material  for  the  preserve  industry,    .iccordingly,  the  requirement 
has-been  set  at  a  level  calculated  to  supply-"  in  full  the  d  emands  of 
the  preserve  industry,  as  based  on  thu  civj.lian  requirement  for 
preserves.    The  requirement  submitted  v/ill  meet  only  partly  the  demands 
of  the  ice  cream,  baking,  conf uctioner;^,  and  other  industries  and  vdll 
provide  home-  and  institutional  users  at  about  th^;  same  rate  as  during 
the  past  year. 

The  civilian  requirement  for  frozen  fruits  for  l^hh-hS  takes  into 
consideration  the  probability  that  freezer  storage  space  ■vdll  continue 
to  be  limited  and  that  it  vdll  not  be  feasible  to  sxpand  refrigeration 
facilities  for  handling  frozen  foods  in  wholesale  and  retail  establish- 
ments during  this  period,  * 

The  aggregate  civilian  requirem  ;nt  for  all  frozen  fruits  for  19hh~hS 
has  been  set  at  207.0  million  pounds,  as  cc.ipar'jd  vjith  an  estimated 
peak  us<agc  in  I9I4.2-I43  of  219.?  million  pounds.    The  requircm^int  consists 
of  h$,0  million  pounds  of  strawberries,  57  million  pounds  of  raspberries, 
blackberries,  and  other  berries,  hO  million  poimds  of  cherries,  and  65 
million  pounds  of  apples,  apricots,  grapes,  peaclies,  nnd  other  fruits, 
(Table  39). 

(Continued  on  Page  93) 
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Tajle  37  -  FROl^EII  FRUITS; 


Civilian  PER  Ch?lTi.  AIIMUAL  CONSULPTION  for 
Specified  Periods,  and  Estimated  DElvkMD  for 
19ij.li-l5  1/ 


Estimated 

Item 

:          i^oparent  Civil 

.ian  Consumption 

'Civilian  Demand 

:  1932     :1935-39  2/: 

19^1  :19U2  :  19U3  3/ 

:  19iiU-i|/ 

.  :      1  2 

3         h  5 

6 

Stravr5erries  ■ 

ffespberries  -. 

Blackberries- 
. Other  Berries 
•  Total 

Cherries 

Apples 

Apricots       .  ^ 
Grape  Pulp  k  Juice 
Peaches 
Other 

Total  Other 
-  Than  Berries 


6/ 


A 


-.39 
.08 
.05 

.oU 

.26- 

.01 

8/ 
.05 
.03 
.06 


.52 

.15 
.07 
.13 


,b7 
.23 

1/ 
.12- 

1/ 
.11 


.55"" 

.15 

.07 

.11 

.3U 

7/ 

1/ 
.17 

7/ 
.27 


1.32 
.17 
.07 
.09 


.2ii 

7/ 

1/ 
.29 

1/ 
.27 


1.2 
,h 
.2 

"272- 
.7 

1/ 
.3 

1/ 
,9 


Total  All 
Frozen  Fruit 


.6 


.97 


1.33     1.66  1.U5 


T7  Based  on  fiscal  year  berrinning  July  1. 

2/  1937-39  average;  basod  on  data  from  Western  Cannor  k  Packer,  19 U2 

Yearbook;  earlier  data  not  available. 

3/  preliminary  estimate. 

11/  Estimates  by  commodity  specialists  of  BAE. 

5/  Processed  weight ,  _  . 

6/  Data  not, available.      ;  ■ 

7/  Included  in  "other." 

"B/  Less  than  .005  pounds. 


« 
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Table  38  -  FROZEIJ  FRUITS; 


Civilian  ..GGPJCGaTE  ANIJUxL  C0I-JSUJ.5PTI0IJ  for 
Specified  Periods,  and  Estimated  DQ.t.IID 
for  19i|l.-a5  1/ 


:  Estimated 

Apparent  Civilian 

Consumption 

: Civilian  Demand 

Item 

:    1932  :1935-39  2/:  li 

;ll:  1>12  :19l  3  3/ 

:       19al-li5  W 

:         1  2 

■3  I 

y 

O 

strawberries 
Raspberries 
Blackberries  ■ 
Other  Berries 
Total  Berries 

Cherries 

Apples 

Apricots 

Grapepulp  &  Juice 

Peaches 

Other 

TOTAL  OTHER 


If 

6/ 


50.0 
10.8 
6.1 
5.h 


72.3 

3U.0 
•  1.8 
0.2 
6.5 

a.i 

8.1 


68.3  72.5  "  l'1.3 

19.6  19. li  22. L 

9.9  9.6  9.0 

17.6  15.1  12.1 

115. u  116.6  sirrr 

30.7  U5.6  31.2 

7/  7/  7/ 

7/  7/  7/ 

16.8  22.6  36.0 
-  7/  7/  7/ 
13.5  31.7  3573 


15:^.1 
52.0 
26.0 
52.0 

"286.1 


91.0 

7/ 

1/ 
39.0 

1/ 
117.1 


TIL'JJ  BERRI 


6/ 


5I1.7 


61.0  102.9  102.5 


2[i7.1 


TOTi.L  .XL 
FROZEN  FRUITS 


77.9     127.0        176. U  219.5  187.3 


533.2 


17  Basod  on  fiscal  year  beginning;  Julj/  1, 

2/  1937-39  average;  based  on  data  from  .Testern  Canner  k  Packer,  I9I  2  Year- 
book, earlier  data  not  available. 

3/  Preliminary'  estimate. 

H/  Estimates  furnished  by  commodity  specialists  of  B^iE. 

3/  Processed  vreight. 

"Ef  Data  not  available. 

7/  Included  in  "other." 


Table  39  -  KRO^IJ  FRUITS:    PER  Ci.PIT,,  and  i.GGRSG^.TE  Civilian  REQUIREMENTS 

for  19i;li-l45  l/.  Including  Percentage  Distribution 
b3'  fuarters 


19111- 

13  Civ 

ilian 

Requir 

ement 

ggregate 

Item 

•  Per 

:Siz9S 

under 

10  Lbs.  2/:Sizes 

10  Lbs 

.  &  Over  3/ 

'Capita  :Total 

:J'uly- 

:Oct 

: Jan.- 

:Apr.- 

:Jul3^- 

:Oct.- 

; Jan.- 

:  Apr . - 

:Sept. 

:Dec . 

:Mar . 

:  June 

:Sept.  :Dec. 

:Mar . 

:  June 

•  1 

2 

3  , 

 1  — 

h 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Pounds 

Mil.  Lbs,  

 p 

stribution — 

ercentage  Di 

Frozen  ) 

V 

k/ 

Berries) 

"St^'S-wberries 

.3 

ii5.o 

15 

29 

30 

26 

1^6 

17 

20 

17 

Raspberries " 

.2 

20.0 

18 

26 

31 

25 

liO 

2h 

22 

Ih 

Blackberries 

.1 

"19  0 

xo 

25 

31 

CO 

T  9 

t), 
JU 

Ih 

Blueberries  and 

Huckleberrios^l 

15.0 

18 

25 

31 

26 

ho 

19 

21 

20 

Otner  Berries 

a 

10»0 

18 

25  ' 

31 

26 

ho 

19 

21 

20  . 

TOTAL  BERRII 

102.0 

- 

Other  Fruits: 

Cherries 

0 

•  J 

llO.O 

18 

c.  U 

35 

27 

38 

20 

27 

15 

Apples 

5/ 

5/ 

23 

18 

30 

29 

23 

16 

30 

31 

i^pricots 

1/ 

1/ 

10 

25 

30 

27 

hi 

16 

23 

20 

Grape  pulp  & 

juice 

.2 

32.0 

25 

33 

25 

17 

Peaches 

5/  • 

5/ 

18 

25 

30 

27 

III  . 

16 

.  23 

20 

Ml s  c  ellan  e  ou  s 

.  V 

18 

26 

30 

26 

29 

29 

•  17, 

TOTxi  OTHER 

TG 

io5To 

1.6 

207.0 

IT    Year  beginning  July  1.    Requirements  apply  to,19J4lt  pack. 
2/    These  are  the  sizes  used  principally  by  families  arid  institutional  users. 
3/    These  are  the  sizes  used  principallj'-  by  preservers,  bakeries,  and  other 


industrial  users. 
h/    Processed  vreight. 

^    'Till  accept  residual,  provided  total  requirement  for  group  is  satisfied, 
6/    Including  such  items  as  applesauce,  currants,  gooseberries,  plums,  pjninos, 
rhubarb  .and  fruits  for  salad. 
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ThG  l^hh-hS  rcquircnonts  reflect  the  cipproximatc  quantities  of  frozen 
fr^aits  v.'hich  v:ere  available  to  civilians  durin^r  19i;3-iiii.    L'^ck  of 
freoser  facilities  as  prjviously  3tat..d  v-ill  probably  linit  the 
pack  for  ciid.lian  use. 

Reccrmjndod  Qu-^.rtorly  Distribution  of  Frozen  Fruits;    The  recorin ended 
quart  Ji'ly  distribution  of  the  frozen  fruit  requirement  is  n;iv3n  in 
Trble  39.    It  indicates  the  rate  at  v/^hich- it  is  rcconmended  supplies 
should  be  rationed  or  made  available  to  ultimate  consumers,  LIcvemcait 
from  processors'  hands  necessarily  vfould  be  somc-'That  in  advance  of  the 
qu..arterl,7  distribution  shoivn.- 

Dried  Fruits 

Consumption  and  Denrnd 

The  annual  consum.ption  of  dried  fruit  incr.-;iscd  from  an  average  of  3,7 
pounds  per  capita  for  the  pjriod  153  5-39  to  6,3  pounds  in  19i40-l4l. 
jkLnce  then,  the  heavj'-  requirements  for  military  and  e>x)crt  purposes 
have  diminished  the  quantities  available  to  civilians.     In  th.;  case  of 
dates  and  figs,  the  decline  in  imports  has  also  buen  a  factor.  The 
extremely  favorable  production  of  dried  prunes  and  raisins  will  make 
possible  a  dric;d  fruit  total  of  about  3h5,QOG  tons  of  dried  fruits 
(5,1+  pounds  per  capita)  for  civilian  us^  in  19li3-liU,  or  about  GO 
percent  of  the  19i.fC-Ul  pre-vrar  consumption,    (T"ble  I4O) . 

In  terms  of  aggregates,  civilians  consum.ed  a  total  of  h21,800  tons  of 
dried  fruits  in  19l-;.0-iil,  as  compared  Tdth  a  19143-14^  allocation  of 
3I.D, QOO  tons.    Dried  pears  vrere  excluded  entirely  from  th.j  19'.i-3-h^ 
civilirn  allocation,  vmiiLe  substantial  reductions  v^orj  also  made  in 
th. '  case  of  apnljs,  apricots,  pe'\ches,  and  raisins,     Sor^e  additiona.1 
quantities  may  be  added  to  civilian  supplies  from  the  ccnting^'ncy 
r^jrjurve  at  a  later  pjriv':.d  in  the  marketing  year,  provided  that  more 
urgL.;nt  claims  do  not  arisvi,  (Table  hi) , 

Normally,  about  75  percent  of  the  dried  fruit  consumption  consists  of 
pmnes,  raisins  and  currants.    Of  the  remainder,  r.ore  than  half  consists 
of  dates  ?nd  figs,  while  the  cut  fmits  (peaches,  apricots,  apples  Fud 
puars)  account  for  the  balance. 

It  is  estimted  that  under  th-.,  prevailing  food  and  income  situation, 
civilian  demand  for  dried  fruits  in  19hh-h^>  vfould  total  at  lerst 
i!33,300  tons  in  aggregate,  or  6.7  pounds  p^r  capita  if  thcrw,'  vrere  no 
rationing  restrictions.    This  is  based  on  an  aggregate  demand  for 
312,200  tons  of  raisins,  curr".nts,  and  piaines,  6l,800  tons  of  dates 
and  figs,  and  59, GOO  tons  of  th'..-  cut  fn-.its. 

Tlie  demand  for  raisins  and  currants  out  of  tho  19l!.i;-i;5  pack  'v.dll  exceed 
thu  usage  in  recent  yuars,  largelj--  because  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
raisins  for  civilians  is  used  in  manufactured  foods,  pilncipally  bakery 
products.    V/ith  tlie  continued  increase  in  the  production  of  bread,  as 
well  as  other  bak'jr;.''  products,  it  is  estimr.ted  that  there  v.dll  be  at 
Ixist  a  corresponding'  incr-jasc  in  thw  d^^^mand  for  raisins  and  currants. 
Since  the  maintcn'^nce  of  bread  consumption  is  being  encouraged  by  the 
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i/ar  Food  .idminictrr^tion,  th.i  av?.il?.bility  of  raisins  for  bread  will 
make  possible  groator  variety  in  the  tj-pes  of  bre-^-d  produced  and 
thereby  stimulate  consumption.    Tht  demand  for  dried  prunes,  although 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  civilian  alloca.tion  from  the  19h3  crop, 
is  only  about  equal  to  the  193^-39  average  disappearance.  Consumption 
of  dried  prunes  is  primaril;/"  in  the  hom.e,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  demrjid  will  increase  to  the  same  extent  as  that  for  raisins, 

f'robleras  of  Distributing  a  Short  Supply 

Dried  fruits  lend  themselves  reasonably  well  to  a  rationing  program. 
Successful  rationing  must  be  predicated  on  haying  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  dried  fruit  available  to  make  nationyade  aistribution  feasible  a.nd 
on  setting  the.  point  values  at  levels  that  -will  permit  the  fruit  to 
move  to  consumers  at  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate  to  prevent  loss  from 
spoilage.     It  is  doubtful  vrhethur  sufficient  dried  apricots,  peaches, 
pears,  apples,  dates,  and  figs  can  be  supplied  to  civilia.ns  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  to  make  the  rationing  of  these  conModities  practicable. 

Determination  of  Requirements 

In  computing  the  civilian  requirements  for  dried  frijits  during  19Uli-ii5, 
consideration  vras  given  to  their  dietar^y  significance^  to  the  problem.s 
of  distributing  a  short  supply,  and  to  the  kinds  of  dried  fruits  most 
needed  for  military  and  expert  purposes. 

The  anticipated  supply  situation,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  demand 
for  raisins  for  use  in  bakery  products  and  other  processed  foods,  and  the 
need  for  prunes  for  direct  home  use  make  it  desirable  to  provide  civilians 
with  larger  quantities  of  these  two  dried  fruits  than  during  the  -  past  tvAD 
years. 

It  is  assiimed  that  U,  S.  civilians  irill  receive  from  the  19hh-h5 
production,  as  in  the  past  tv^o  seasons,  virtually  the  entire  amount  of 
the  pack  of  dried  figs,  except  for  the  amount  allocated  for  Canadian 
civilian  distribution  which  has  been  held  to  a  per  capita  level 
comparable  to  that  for  U.  S,  civilians.    It  is  also  assumed  th'it  civilians 
vd.ll  receive  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  pack  of  dates  as  other  claims  have 
been  very  small.    This,  however,  vdll  provide  civilians  Ydth  only  about 
7,I;00  tons,  or  ,1  pound  per  capita,  as  compared  with  consumption  of 
25,000  to  29,000  tons  annually  in  the  pre-war  years  vrhen  there  was  a 
substantial  volume  of  irapcrts, 

;,lthough  it  is  estimated  that  there  v/ill  be  a  demand  for  substantial 
quantities  of  the  cut  fruits  packed  in  19lii^,  it  is  unlikel;/  that  civilians 
vdll  receive  more  thrn  negligible  quantities  of  these  items.    During  the 
past  two  seasons  virtually  the  entire  production  has  been  reserved  for 
Government "use,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  simdlar  condition  will  exist 
in  19i|I;-U5i 
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Thus,  the  agf^regate  19lii4-I;5  ci\dli?.n  requiror:ont  for  nil  dried  fruits 
has  boon  sot  at  320,000  tons  as  ccnprired  r.dth  an  ostiniatod  demand  of 
U33  ,600  tons  and  a  peak  usage  of  ii2i,800  tons  in  19^10.  (Table  h2) , 
This  roquirGnent  is  equivalent  to  onl^-^  li,2  pounds  per  capita,  as 
conparod  to  an  ostinatod  dsnand  of  6,7  pounds,  and  an  average  annual 
consumption  of  5»7  pounds  during  the  1935-39  p-^riod.    Specific  require- 
ments, amounting  to  2oO,000  tons,  have  been  submitted  on  raisins, 
currants,  and  dried  prunes.    The  remaining  ljO,OCO  tons  of  the  total 
requirement  of  320,000  may  be  supplied  from  an;,^  combination  of  dates, 
figs,  and  other  dried  fruits, 

R^rcommendcd  Quarterly  Distribution  of  Dried  Fruits;    Table  L2  indicates 
thu  rocorononded  distribution  of  driud  fruits  by  quarters.     It  indicates 
the  rate  at  v/hich  it  is  recomm'jnded  suppli-js  should  be  rationed  or  mado 
availa.ble  to  ultimate  consumers,    laovement  from  proc.jssors'  hands 
neoessarily  would  be  som-ivThat  in  r.dvanceof  the  quarterly-  distribution 
shoT;n, 
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Table  liO-  DRIED  FRUITS:    Civilian  PER  CAPITi.  kUWhL  CCNSUIvIPTIOM  for 

Specified  Periods,  and  Estimated  Civilian 
DELkliD  for  IS'lh-hS  1/ 


 ^ — rr ;  ,:rj:],c,  

:  Estimated 

:            Apparent ''■f/ivilian 

Consmnotion 

:  Civilian  Demand 

Iten 

:  1932  :  1933-39  :  19^1  : 

■19ii2-  :  19U3  -2/ 

19liIi-I;5  3/ 

:     ■3:-- ,   .„_  _3^ 

h  5 

:  6 

■Pounds  Per  Capita  h/- 


Apples 

.06 

.16~ 

'.08' 

0 

.oh 

.20 

Apricots 

...31  . 

\ 

0 

•  ■  .02 

.30 

Dates 

.39 

.21 

■  .12 

.11 

.50 

Figs 

.29 

.35 

.38 

.3ii 

.li.3 

.li5 

Peaches 

.31 

.29 

.15 

'  0 

.06 

,hO 

Pears 

.02 

.03 

0 

0 

0 

.02 

prunes 

1.77 

1.87 

1.60 

1.65 

U82 

1.90 

Raisins  ii  Currants 

2.31 

2.28 

1.92 

.  2,17 

2.86 

2.90 

.  TOTAL 

5.148 

5.67 

U.51 

a.  28 

5.3li 

6.67 

1/  ivll  data  or.  jasis  of  marketing  year  beginning  September  1, 

2/  Based  on  allocation  from  I9I43  crop.  •. 

3/  iistimates  furnished  by  commodity  specialists  of  EhL. 

"U/  Packed  processed  basis. 


TableU.  -  DRIED  FRUITS:    Civilian  ..CiGR^Gx.TE  iJIirJx.L  CONSUIviPTIOIJ  for 

-Specified  Periods,  and  Estimated  CiArLlian 
■  DEIL.LD  for  19hh-hS  1/ 


apparent 

Civilian  ConsumDtion 

:  Estimated 
:  Civilian  Demand 

Item 

:  1932 

:1935-39 

:  19U 

:19a2  : 

19u3  2/ 

:      19hl-a5  3/ 

:  1 

2 

ii 

5 

:  6 

housand 
.  0 

Apples 

U.8 

19.3 

5.2 

Tons  ii/  

2.5" 

13.0 

Apricots 

19.il 

16.1 

11.5 

0 

1.0 

19.5 

Dates 

2li.8 

28.8 

13.9 

8.1 

7.U 

32.5 

Fic^s 

17.9 

22.6 

25.1 

22. 1| 

27.8 

29.3 

Peaches 

19. 14 

19.0 

10.1 

0 

3.8 

26.0 

Pears 

1.2 

1.9 

0 

0 

0 

1.3 

Prunes 

111.1 

121.6 

106.5  107.5 

118.2 

123.6 

Raisins  &  CurrantslU5 .0 

lliS.l 

127.6  lul.l 

185.1 

188.6 

■  TOTiX  3u3.6       36«.4    299.9  279. U     3lI^7B  HUTo 

1/  All  data  on  oasis  of  marketing  year  beginning  S^tember  1, 

2/  Based  on  allocation  from  19i+3  crop. 

3/  Estimates  fur-nished  by  commodity 'specialists  of  Bi^E. 


Table  12  -  DRIED  FRUITS:    Civilian  PBR  G^J'IT^.  and  i.GGREa/.TE 

Civilian  ^rnrJAL  RKCJIRi^'EUTS  for  l^ll-liS  l/. 
Including  Percentage  Distribution  by  Quarters 


lyjiU-]i5  Civilian  Rsquironeni 


Iter. 

Per  : 

:  October- 

:  Januarj'- 

:  April-: 

July- 

:    Canita  : 

Total 

:  D 

jcenher 

:  Ma  rch 

:  June  : 

Senterraer 

:  1 

C 

3 

) 

5 

V 

0 

rciirids  2/  Thous. 

tors 

 Percsnta 

}--e  Distribution  

— 

2/ 

Apples 

3/ 

3/ 

3i? 

35  • 

18 

12 

J.pricots 

2./ 

■3  c' 
3? 

35 

1  R 
J.0 

Dates 

3/ 

3/ 

36 

■  30 

17 

15 

r  igs 

.3/ 

3/ 

3a 

30 

17 

15 

peaches 

3/ 

3/ 

35 

35 

13 

12 

Fears 

3/ 

3/ 

35 

35 

18 

12 

pr^anes 

1.85 

120.0 

28 

31 

23 

18 

Raisins  and 

Currants 

2.146 

160.0 

1.3 

23 

16 

18 

Other 

3/ 

3/ 

35 

35 

18 

12 

TOTAL 

320.0 

x::x 

17    r:!ar  beginnin;];;  October  1.    Requirenents  appl^^'~To~19Ur~pacin 
2/    Processed  veight. 

3/    ".-'ill  a  ccept  residual,  provided  total  roquirerient  for  group  is  satisfied, 
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PRESE3^7ES 
(Prepared  by  Isabello  lU  Kelley) 

Suranary 

AdequiitG  supplies  of  preserves  for  civilif.ns  are  an  essential  part  of 
our  national  food  progrrra  since  b^''  contributing  variety  and  palata- 
bility  they  help  to  insure  the  laaintenancd  of;  the  current  hirh  level 
of  broad  consumption.     Decreased  supplies  of  butter  licve  increased 
the  demand  for  other  breadspreads,   since  the  consumption  of  bref.d  has 
incref'lsed  since  "1939  and  bread  is  seldom  eaten  mthout  spreads. 
Supplies  of  preserves  somevjhat  belov/  the  level  of  unrestricted  demand 
en  be  distributed  in  a  reasonably  equitable  manner  if  supplies  of 
the  individurl  item.s  r  re  in  fairly  close  rel£.  tion  to  dema.nd.  The 
civilian  r-quirnment  is  plr.  cod  at  a  lev':'l  rhich  rail  help  to  provide 
normal  pre-v/ar  supplies  of  the  major  breadspreads  ejid  I'/ill  allow  a 
ref.sonably  equitable  distribution  of  all  types  of  preserves. 

Significance  to  the  Food  Supply 

prosiirves  are  an  essential  part  of  our  national  food  program.  Their 
importance  steias  from  the  variety  and  palatrbility  they  add  to  other 
foods,  especially  cereal  products.     Preserves  r re  not  requested  for 
their  nutritionf.l  value  but  because  adequrte  supplies  of  breadspreads 
must  be  a.vailable  if  civilir.ns  f.r"^  to  continue  to  consume  relatively 
large  qur.ntities  of  bread.     Increased  supplies  of  pres'-^rves,  peanut 
butter,  and  ma  rgarine  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  pre-T/ar  level 
of  the  major  breadsprerds  because  of  the  reduced  supplies  of  butter 
available!  to  civilians.     At  a  time  •'•/hen  some  of  the  more  oopulj  r 
and  palatrble  foods  arc  avail;  bio  in  s^ab  strntial  ly  sma.ller  qut.ntities 
thaji  civilians  nov;  can  afford  to  buy,  our  food'  program  should  assure 
as  much  variety  and  palatability  as  possible  in  the  less  desirable, 
but  highly  nutritious  foods  available  to  civilians  in  relative 
abundance. 

Consumption  and  Demand 


Annual  consuiription  of  preserves  from  the  1941  pack,  the  first  year 
for  vrhich  estimates  are  available,  totaled  3.0  pounds  per  capita. 
This  rate  of  consumption  is  believed  to  be  slightly  higher  than  in 
pre-war  years,     -"-t  is  estimated  that  civilian  supplies  out  of  the  1942 
pack  were  sonew'iat  smaller  than  from  the  1941  pack  because  of  heavy 
militar^^  purchases.     From  the  1943  pack,  hov/ever,  civilians  received 
the  record  supply  of  approximately  3,9  pounds  per  capita  (Table  43), 
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Table  43.     F.^ESEiTOS:     Civilian  ?m  CJd'lTI.  and  AGGr^FlGATE  AlIITUAI. 

.    COIj'SlTMPTIOi!  for  Specified  Pen.ods,  and  iistimated 
DSM/-iJD  for  1944-45 


« 

Estinated 

• 

• 

Civilian 

Item 

Apparent 

Civilirn  Consunption 

1/ 

Demand 

1941  : 

1042       :  1943 

1944-45 

1  : 

2        :  3 

4 

- 

1.4 

2/  1.5 

2.2 

Jellies 

1.1 

2/  1.2 

1.4 

.  larnaliide 

0.1 

2/            ■  O.G 

0.4 

Fruit  butters 

0.4 

2/  0.6 

0.  7 

Total 

3.0 

2.7  3.9 

4.7 

Jams 
Jellies 
Marmalade 
Fruit  butters 
Total 


200 
142 
8 
50 


400 


-AgjTregate   (liillion  Pounds) 


2/ 


192 
160 
73 

72 


280 
130 
52 
90 


350 


497 


60; 


"T/    Data  not  avoilable  prior  to  1941.     Estimates  refer  to  pack  year 

beginning  in  ouly  of  ^^'ear  shovn. 
2/    ITot  availr.ble  by  type  of  preserve.     Total  is  tenative  estimate 

as  non-civilian  p  irchf^ses  are  not  available. 


Despite  this  amount  it  i/as  necessary  to  place  the  distribution  of 
preserves  under  rationing;  controls  since  unrestricted  dom^nd  far  ex- 
ceeded t]ie  supply  available.     To  are  certain  that  the  increased  demand 
CBino  primarily  from  the  need  for  larf^or  quantities  for  use  p  s  a  bread- 
spread  and  not  because  of  the  hirh  level  of  consumer  income  since  the 
consumption  of  preserves  amonf^  families  at  all  income  levels  is  approxi- 
iietely  the  same. 

It  is  estiirat^d  tliat  unr'^ stricted  civilian  demand  i"Ould  total  4.7  pounds 
of  preserves  per  capita  in  the  year  bef^innin^  July  1,  1044.     T-ii  s 
'-estimate  is  based  upon  (1)  the  continuance  of  the  pr-^sont  level  of  bread 
consuhT^tion  (the  estiiiie.ted  increase  of  30  percent  over  1939  levels  in 
the  consumption  of  cominercially  bahcd  br  ^ad  has  been  counterbalanced  by 
a  declin'-;  in  the  Iiome  bakinr,  of  br'^ad.     The  net  incr  ^ase  in  bread 
consumption  is  conservr tively  estimated  at  5  percent  above  the  1939 
level),  and  (2)  tho  assumption  that  sup.ilies  of  the  loost  popular  type, 
jam,  and  the  most  popular  flavors  (berry,  perch,  etc.)  r.ould  bo  avail- 
able in  (greater  quantity  then  in  1943-44.     The  demjind  for  marmalade  in 
the  year  bocinninf,  July  1,  1944  is  lo'-ror  thr-in  indicated  consumption  in 
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1943-44  (Table  43).     i^urinf;  1943-44  large  quantities  of  relatively 
lov.'-priced  inamalado  (made  from  YDJ^  P'^^^-p)  has  boon  avai]£  ble  and  has 
sold  v/oll  in  a  market  formerly  Uoinf^-  but  small  quantities  of  ma  rmalade 
(e  million  pounds -in  1941-42).     ".hen  tlieso  supplies  are  eyhausted,  the 
marirr.lade  reaching  civilians  %all  be  at -higher  prices.     This  is  expected 
to  curtail  cixdlian  deuand  for  marmalade, 

ProblemvS  of  -distributing  a  Short  Supply 

It  "would  bo  desirable  to  raeet  the  unrestricted  cimlian  demand  for  pre- 
serves in  order  to  prevent  inequita  )le  distribution  of  a  short  supply 
from  discouraging  the,  continued  consumption  of  bread,    however,  a 
supply  somcTjhat  bcloT  the  level  necessfrA/-  to   conplotely  satisfy  demand 
can  be  equitably  d istributcd  under  rationing,  if  supplies  of  the  indivi- 
dual items  are  in  fairly  close  relation  to  the  corresponding  civilian 
demand.     Currently,  the' distribution  of  jam,  our  most  popular  preserve 
is -spotty  and  irregular  under  rationing  because  demand  far  exceeds 
the  supply  available. 

Determination  of  llequiremont s 

The  civilian  requirement  for  jireserves  is  placed  at  the  level  necessary 
to  supply,  together  with  available  quantities  of  butter,  oleomargarine 
and  peanut  butter,  the  major  breadspreads  at  close  to  pre-v.rar  levels. 
This  quantity,  if  the  individual  items  are  supplied  in  the  proportions 
requested,  lall  insure,  in  our  opinion,  a  reasonably  equitable  distri- 
bution   of  preserves  to  civilians.     The  requirement  totals  539  million 
pounds  (4.1  pounds  per  capita)  and  requests  substantially  larger 
qu&ntities  of  jams  and  smaller  quantities  of  marmalades  than  v^ere 
available  Ic  st  year. 

The  per  capita  and  aggregate  requirements  for  the  individual  item^s 
are  shovn  in  Table  44. 


Table  44.    P7ffiSERVES:     Civilian  PER  CAPITA  and  AGGREGATE  ANMAL 

PSQUi;riPCi:Tfor  1944-45 


:           1944-45  Civilie-n  Kequir'^miRnt 

Item                                           :  Per  Capita  :  Aggregate 

Pounds  Million  Pounds 

"Jams                                                           1.8  ■■           '  240 

Jellies                                                      1.3  16'J 

Marmalade                                                  0.4  52 

Apple  butter                                            0.6  78 

Total                                   ■  ,      4TT~  ~539 


VEGETABLES 

(Prepared  by  Oscar  R.  LeBeau  and  'jrn»  R.  V/hitacre) 

Suramary 

Vecretables  comprise  a  very  large  and  important  segment  of  the  civilian 
diet.    They  contribute  outstandingly'-  not  only  to  its  variety  and 
palatability  b-it  also  to  its  nutritional  adequacy, 

TThile  the  bulk  of  the  total  vegetable  supply  is  marketed  in  fresh  form, 
increasing  quantities  are  processed  annually  into  canned,  frozen,  and 
dehydrated  products.    Due  to  the  high  level  of  consumer  income, and  to 
the  limited  supplies  of  meats  and  otiior  foods,  civilian  demand  for 
vegetables  of  r?.ll  types  is  expected  to  reach  record  levels  during' 

Vegetable  supplies  may  bo  considered  as  originating  from  four  sources j 
namely  (a)  reported  commercial,  (b)  m^arket  gardens,  (c)  farm  home 
gardens,  and  (d)  non-farrr:  home  gardens.    The  USDA  Crop  Reporting  Board 
publishes  pi'oduction  data  only  regarding  the  "reported  commiercial" 
acreage.    To  provide  an  overall  vieiT  of  the  total  vegetable  needs  of 
civilians  the  subsequent  section  on  fresh  vegetables  includes  an 
unofficial  estimate  of  the  volume  of  vegetables  supplied  from  the 
other  three  sources. 

The  chief  problems  of  marketing  a  short  supplj'  of  vegetables  are  to 
obtain  uniform  distribution,  to  maintain  adequate  price  control,  and 
to  achieve  the  optimum  relationship  betrveen  fresh  and  processed 
supplies.    Rationing  of  fresh  produce  is  not  recommended  because  of 
the  scattered  areas  of  production  and  the  hiigh  perishability  of  most 
of  the  items.     Successful  rationing  of  processed  vegetables  is 
contingent  upon  having  an  adequate  supply  to  permit  uniform,  operation 
of  the  rationing  process. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  vegetables  have  been  grouped  as  (a) 
leafy,  green,  and  yellor^,  (b)  tom.atoes,  and  (c)  other  vegetables, 
'Jithin  these  groups  considerable  latitude  is  allowed  in  filling  the 
requirement.     Specific  requirements  are  r.ade  for  the  group  as  a  v;hole 
and  for  the  most  important  items  v.i.thin  the  group.    The  group  total 
may  be  made  up  of  any  combination  of  the  other  listed  items,  Sh.ortagcs 
are  therefore  concentrated  in  those  comr.odities  that  are  least  important 
from  a  nutritive  standpoint  and  in  tliose  vfhich  normally  are  consumed 
primarily  by  higher  income  groups,  'fho  as  a  rule  have  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  procuring  substitute  food. 

The  I9U1-I5  requirement  of  fresh  vegetables  for  civilian  use  from  the 
reported  commercial  production  approximates  the  quantity'-  available  to 
civilians  during  19',2,    ^^he  requirement  takes  into  consideration  the 
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projected  goals  for  farm  and  non-farm  garden  production  which 
anticipate  increases  over  191+3.    These  goals  may  be  realized  if 
favorable  grov;ing  conditions  prevail  and  there  is  increased 
participation  in  the  victorj^  garden  program,  together  Y:ith  better 
yields  as  tho  result  of  experience  gained  in  gardening.    If  these 
goals  are  not  realized  and  supplies  from  these  sources  are  not 
larger  than  in  19h3 ,  some  upv>^rd  revisions  in  ci"^7ilian  require- 
ments for  vegetables  from  commercial  sources  may  be  required. 

In  the  case  of  canned  vegetables,  the  civilian  requirement  for  the 
fiscal  year  19hh-k5  has  been  held  at  appro::imately  the  quantity 
distributed  to  civilians  during  tiie  preceding  year  or  to  about  70 
percent  of  the  estimated  demand.    This  quantity  is  regarded  as 
essential  to  furnish  civilians  v/ith  adequate  canned  products  during 
off-seasons  and  to  support  a  satisfactory  rationing  program. 

The  l^liU-US  frozen  vegetable  requirement  for  civilians  is  designed 
to  supplement  the  liinited  supply  of  canned  vegetables  and  to  provide 
a  satisfactory  outlet  for  some  of  the  heavj/'  supplies  of  fresh  produce. 
The  stringent  cold  storage  situation  vfill  make  it  impossible  to 
provide  as  large  quantities  of  frozen  vegetables  as  civilians  rrould 
like  to  purchase. 

The  19hl\-h^  dehydrated  vegetable  requirement  for  civilians  has  been 
limited  to  the  quantity  of  dehj'-drated  carrots,  vfhite  potatoes,  and 
onions  v^^ich  it  is  e^q^ected  r^all  be  needed  in  the  production  of 
dry  mix  soups,  catsup,  and  other  processed  foods. 

Significance  to         '  .     '     "  ' 

Civilian  Food  Supply 

Vegetables  constitute  one  of  the  most  Lmportant  commodity  groups  in 
the  civilian  food  supply.    They  make  important  contributions  of 
Vitamin  A,  ascorbic  acid,  and  certain  minerals,    Equally  significant 
is  the  role  they  plaj/-  in  adding  variety  and  palatability  to  the  diet. 

Leafy,  green  and  jelluvr  vegetables ;    These  vegetables  are  an  excellent 
source  of  Vitamin  a  and  ascoroic  acid.    Approximately  one-third  of 
Vitamin  A  and  one-fifth  of  the  ascorbic  acid  in  the  19h3  diet  vrore 
obtained  from  this  source.    These  vegetables  furnish  appreciable  amounts 
of  miinerals  and  other  vitamins  also.    They  are  particularly  important 
as  a  source  of  calcium  in  those  a.reas  iThere  the  milk  supply  is  inadequate. 

Tomatoes ;    Tomatoes  arc  roughly  comparable  v/ith  citrus  fn.iits  in 
nutritive  value  although  the  ascorbic  acid  in  tomatoes  is  less 
concentrated.    There  is  much  less  destruction  of  this  vitamdn  in  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  tom.atoes  and  citrus  than  is  the  case  rdth 
other  foods  containing  this  vitamin.    Tomatoes  are  highly  essential, 
especially  to  the  lorr  income  groups,  vrhon  citrus  fruits  are  in  short 
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supply.    Tomatoes  arc  used  in  a  variety  of  vrays  and  contribute  to 
grjator  use  of  cereal  products. as  sauces  and  soascning. 

Other  Vegetable sr    These  provide  fairly  substantial  quantities  of 
Vitamin  a,  ascorbic  acid,  and  iron  althourji  they  are  inferior  in 
these  respects  to  the  ler.fy,  green,  and  ycllovt  vegetables.  They 
also  contribute  vnrioty  to  the  diet  and  furnish  important  supple- 
mentary foods  v;hen  greens  are  in  short  supply,    Or.ions  are  especially 
important  for  their  flavor  as  they  serve  to  augment  the  palatabilitj'" 
of  some  of  th'.;  more  staple  foods  such  as  potatoes  and  meat. 

Related  Products;    Included  in  this  group  are  canned  baby  foods, 
soups,  pickliiS,  and  baked  beans.    Because  of  their  convjnient, 
rer^.dy-prepared,  rnd  sterile  nature,  baby  foods  ar^j  e:-:tr.;mely 
important  as  a  source  of  high  quDlity  food  for  infnnts.  Pickles 
have  little  to  recommend  them  on  a  strictly  nutritional  basis 
r.l though  they  are  populr.r  as  appetizers  £ind  as  a  jaeans  of  lending 
variety  to  m'^als,     Canned  baked  bef.ns  and  camied  soups  are 
important  principally  as  coriVjnience  foods  for  use  by  busy 
individuals  v/ho  othonTise  v/ould  consum.e  f  evrer  of  the  primiiry  staple 
components. 

Canned  Vegetables t    Canned  vegetables  are  important  as  a  means  of 
supplementing  the  off-season  supplies  of  frosh  vegetables.  Canned 
beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  and  a  number  of  others  are  significant  as 
foods  to  lovr  incom.j  groups  since  they  are  frequently  less  expensive 
and  more  readily  available  than  frcsh  vegetables.    Canned  vegetables 
rlso  provide  an  economic  source  of  ready  prepai-ed  vegetables  for 
hotels,  rjstaurrnts,  and  other  iiistitutional  users, 

Froi;en  Vegetables:    Frozen  vegetables  are  an  important  supplementary 
source  of  vegetables  throughout  th,.  year.    Their  use  has  been 
expanded  remarkciblj'-  since  the  outbreak  of  the  \rpr.    This  has  been 
due  partly  to  the  lim.itation  order  on  the  use  of  tin  for  canned 
vegetables  and  partly  to  the  improved  quality  of  the  frozen  foods 
a.vailable.    Limiting  factors  to  an  even  more  rapid  expansion  of  this 
industry  are  the  stringent  cold  storage  situation  nnd  the  lack  of 
critical  materials  for  v;holes-le  and  retail  refrigeration  units, 

r el lydrat ed  V egetable s ?     Dehydrated  vegetables  contribute  little  to 
the  recomi.iended  dit.taiy  allov/anccs  primarily  because  consumption 
has  been  small  to  date  cor.parcd  with  other  forms  of  vegetables, 
"Jith  the  possible  exception  of  deliydrated  srreet  potatoes  and  onions 
vfhich  I'.'ore  distributed  in  small  quantities  prior  to  the  v;ar,  practicall 
none  of  the  other  dch^'-drated  vegetables  have  been  distributed  for 
direct  hone  consumption .    The  primary  use  of  a 11. dehydrated  vegetables 
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by  civilians  has  boon  in  the  nanufacture  of  dry  mix  and  dehydrated 
soups.    The  production  of  those  soups  for  civilian  distribution 
has  expanded  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  trend  vdll  continue  as  the  \le.r  Food  Administration  has  set  as 
a  goal  for  the  industry  in  19l-ij-h5    '  a  considerably  increased  rate 
of  production  for  civilians. 


To  facilitate  discussion  of  the  large  number  of  commodities  involved, 
the  remainder  of  the  rationale  for  the  19hh-h5  civili.an  vegetable 
requirements  is  presented  in  four  sections  as  follovfs:  (4.)  Fresh 
Vegetables,  (B)  Canned  Vegetables  and  Related  Products,  (C)  Frozen 
Vegetables,  and  (D)  Dehydrated  Vegetables,    Each  section  in  turn 
deals  vrith  (l)  the  consvimption  and  demand  for  the  rosp  jctivc  vegetables, 
(2)  the  problems  of  distributing  r.  short  supply,  and  (3)  the  determina- 
tion of  the  requirements. 

Fresh  Vegetables 

Consumption  and  Demand 

The  civilian  consumption  of  fresh  vegetables  from  reported  commercia.l 
production  and  other  sources  is  estimated  tc  have  increased  steadily 
from  an  average  of  212  pounds  per  capita  in  1935-39  to  about  2i|2 
pounds  in  19li2.    Less  favorable  grov^dng  conditions  in  19u3  resulted 
in  a  per  capita  consum.ption  of  aoout  23  7  pounds  of  vfhich  about  73 
poimds  vras  supplied  from  "reported  commercial"  production,  and  about 
l6ii  pounds  from  other  sources.     (Table  1+5)  The  total  civilian  demand 
for  fresh  vegetables  from  all  sources  during  19hh-hS  is  estimated 
at  270,3  pounds  pjr  capita.     (Table  ii6) 

The  USDA  Crop  Reporting  Board  publishes  production  data  only  regard- 
ing the  "reported  commercial"  acreage.    To  obtain  an  overall  picture 
of  the  total  consumption  and  demand  of  fresh  vegetables  by  civilians, 
data  are  needed  also  regarding  the  quantities  procured  from  market 
gardens,  farm  home  gardens,  and  non-farm  home  gardens.  Unofficial 
(istim.atcs  by  commodity  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  based  on  U.  S.  Census  data  and  other  surveys  indicate  that 
in  19ii2  and  19li3  market  a.nd  home  gardens  accounted  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  supplj'"  of  fresh  vegetables  available  to  civilians. 
The  proportion  of  the  total  supply  coming  from  these  unreported 
sources  was  larger  in  19ix2  and  19^3  than  in  previous  years  because  of 
the  emphasis  on  "^/ictory"  gardens  and  the  vast  supplies  of  cori-unerciall3/-- 
grov/n  vegetables  required  for  processing.    The  health-giving  foods 
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from  these  gardi^ns  hrvo  beon  an  invr.luablo  factor  in  tho  maintenancu 
of  tho  present  high  lcvo-1  of  civilian  nutrition  in  this  nation. 

Corresponding  aggregates  are  presented  in  Tables  It?  and  ii8.  Further 
consumption  and  demand  data  arc  discussed  under  the  headings:  (a) 
leafj"-,  green,  and  yellov/,  (b)  tomatoes,  (c)  onions,  and  (d)  other 
vegetables . 

Leafy,  Greon,  and  YgIIov';    Consumption  of  leafy,  green,  and  yellow 
vegotabltiS  from  all  sources  has  ranged  from  about  53  pounds  per  capita 
for  the  period  V)y^-'},3  to  .ibout  106  pounds  in  19ii2  and  in  19li3.  Per 
capita  supplies  of  loaf^'-,  green,  and  yellovr  vegetables  from  reported 
commercial  production  hr.s  ranged  betv/een  1:0  and  li  2  pounds  per  crpita 
during  the  last  ten  j'ears.    During  the  same  period  it  is  estim.ated 
thr.t  market  and  hom.e  gardens  provided  :in  additional  supply*  r-\nging 
froia  52  to  6ii  pounds  per  capita,     (Table  1^6) 

Civilian  der.and  in  19Ui-L5  is  exp^-cted  to'  reach  121, h  pounds  per 
capita  of  v:hich  53.3  vrould  be  from  reported  comr:ercial  acreage. 
Some  of  the  factors  v/hich  te-nd  to  raise  demand  to  record  levels  are 
the  continued  rationing  of  canned  vegetables,  incr^-rsed  demand  for 
fresh  vegetables  for  home  canning  purposes  from  those  \7ho  do  not 
have  home  gardens,  and  high  consimer  incom.es, 

Tom^^toes;    Total  civilian  consumption  of  fresh  tomatoes  has  ranged 
bct.Twen  30  and  36  pounds  per  capita  during  .the  last  decade.    Of  this 
quantity  approximately  10  pounds  noimally  have  been  supplied  from 
reported  commercial  production  each  year,  v:hile  the  remainder  has 
come  from  market  gardens  and  horae  gardens.    Because  of  increased 
significance  ;.ttached  to  tomatoes  as  an  inevcpensive  source  of 
ascorbic  acid  and  the  increased  purchasing  pov/er  of  many  families, 
it  is  expected  that  the  civilian  demand  for  fresh  tomatoes  during 
15Uli-Ii5  vdll  approximate  30,9  pounds  per  capita  of  vjhich  13.0 
.would  come  from  reported  commercial  acreage.    Tomatoes  are  in 
deriand  for  home  canning  purposes  oecaaise  of  the  relative  ease  i.dth 
I'^iich  they  can  be  processed. 

Onions:    The  civilian  consumption  of  fresh  dry-  onions  has  ranged 
between  21  and  25  pounds  per  capita  for  the  last  decade.  Reported 
comracrcial  acreage  has  accounted  for  about  10  pounds  each  year.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  civilian  demand  in  19Uj-li5  for  onions  from 
all  sources  rdll  amount  to  26,0  pounds  per  capita,  of  v/hich  13.6 
v/ill  b  }  from  reported  commercial  acreage. 

Other  Vegetables;    The  civilian  consumption  of  f r  )sh  vtigctables, 
other  than  leafy,  green,  and . yello-.',  tomatoes,  and  onions,  has 
increased  from.  66  pounds  in  1935-39  to  77  pounds  per  capita  in  191^2, 
Supplies  from  reported  comrivjrcial  acreage  during  the  same  period 
ranged  from  12  to  16  pounds  per  annum.    It  is  estimated  that  the 
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civilian  demand  for  this  group  of  vogotablus  in  19l|.U-U5  Tfill  amount 
to  about  8I4  pounds  per  capita  of  vrhich  19 «3  '.dll  be  from  ruportod 
commercial  production. 

Problems  of  Distributing  a  Short  Supply 

The  best  method  of  achievinp;  a  uniform  distribution  of  fresh  vegetables 
to  all  segments  of  the  population  is  to  have  a  supply  that  approxj.natas 
the  civilian  dema.nd.    Only  by  having  a  reasonr.bly  adequate  supply  can 
lo\r  income  groups  and  remote  areas  obtain  fresh  produce  in  the  quantitj'' 
needed.    Inadequate  supplies  lead  also  to  a  general  lovrering  of  market- 
ing standards  and  tend  to  encourage  black  market  activities.  Compliance 
regarding  ceiling  price  is  more  readily  attained  yrhon  the  supply  is  not 
too  far  short 'of  the  demand  level.    Hationing  of  fresh  vegetables  is 
not  recommended  because  of  the  high  perishability''  of  most  items  and 
the  difficulty  of  acMeving  control  over  the  scattered  sources  of 
supply. 

Federal  assistance  in -the  form  of  transportation  subsidies  may  be 
desirable  in  some  instances  to  obtain  satisfactory  regional  distri- 
bution of  a  short  supply.    In  the  case  of  onions  a  limitation  order 
on  the  movement  and  use  of  the  supply  vras  helpful  in  obtaining 
better  seasonal  and  regional  distribution  of  the  short  19h3  late 
crop.    Repetition  of  this  plan  may  be  useful  in  the  future  for 
commodities  vfhere  conservation  and  equitable  distribution  of  a 
short  supply  is  of  importavnce  to  a  large  number  of  household  r^hd 
industrial  users. 

Determination'  of  Requiremxents 

In  determining  the  civilian  requirement  for  fresh  vegetables  to  be 
supplied  from  the  "reported  comjuercial"  acreage  during  19hh'-h^f  it 
is  necessary  to  make  some  assumptions  regarding  the  quantities  that 
may  be  expected  from  market  garden,  farm  home  garden,  and  non-farm 
home  garden  production.    This  has  been  done  vrith  th^  aid  of  commodity 
specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  i^gri cultural  Economics,    The  resulting 
estimates  are  recorded  in  Tables  h9  and  $0, 

Normally  the  market  garden  or  the  unreported  commercial  production 
of  vegetables  that  occurs  near  torms  and  citijs  accounts  for  at 
least  75  percent  as  much  fresh  produce  for  direct  civilian  consumption 
as  does  the  r-jportcd  comm.ercial  acreage,    liTnile  there  is  no  accurate 
basis  for  'jstimating  the  volume  of  fresh  produce  that  ma^  be  expected 
from  m.arket  gardens  in  19iih-It5,  it  is  assumed  that  the  production  i-rill 
be  approximately  the  same  as  that  for  19.'i3, 

In  the  case  of  farm  and  non-farm  home  garden  production  in  19hh-h^ , 
the  estimates  used  reflect  goals.    In  the  case  of  non-farm  gardens  it 
is  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  'TFi^  to  encourage  further  participation  in 
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tho  victorj'-  garden  progrr.in  combiri'-d  -rith  more-  favorable  vreathcr 
conditions  vrill  incroaso  supplies  from  those  sources,  despite 
current  low  point  or.  zero  point  v.lues  for  processed  vef^etables. 
For  fam  gardens  the  estinatcs  anticipate  production  at  rpproxiinate- 
ly  the  19i;2  level.    This  ivould  be  larger  than  supplies  from  this 
source  in  19h3  and  thj  increase  is  based  primarily  on  anticipations 
of  core  favorable  v.'eather  conditions.    If  these  goals  are  not 
r'ealizod  and  supplies  from  these  sources  are  not  larger  than  in 
19h'3,  sone  upv/ard  revisions  in  civilian  requirements  for  vegetables 
from  cominercial  sources  may  be  necessar;;''. 

The  overall  need  for  fresh  vegetables  from  all  sources  for  ci->/ilians 
during  19Lh-iS  has  been  pl^'ced  at  l6, 165^000  tons  (or  250,7  pounds 
per  capita)  as  compared  tdth  an  estimated  overall  civilian  demand  of 
17,l459jOOO  tons  (or  270.3  pounds  per  capita).    On  the  basis  of  the 
aforesaid  assur.iptions,  it  is  expected  that  about  11,009,000  tons 
(or  171.1  pounds  per  capita)  will, be  availablj  for  civilians  from 
market  and  home  garden  production  (Tables  i+9  and  50).    This  would 
leave  5,1,76,000  tons  (or  79.6  pounds  per  capita)  to  be  supplied 
from  reportjd  commorcia.1  production.    This  requirement  is  equivalent 
to  about  80  percent  of  the  estimat  ed  denr.ndfor  fresh  vegetables  from 
this  source.    This  quantity  of  fr..sh  produce  is  regarded  as  essential 
to  assure  a  reasonable  distribution  of  fresh  v.-getables  and  to  avoid 
undue  pressure  on  the  supply  of  rationed  processed  vegetables. 

Leafy,  Grv^en,  and  Yellow:    The  ci'^/r'-lian  requirement  from  reported 
corjTi^rcial  production  for  fresh  X'-egetables  in  this  group  during 
19hh-h^  has  been  placed  at  2,770,000  tons  (cr  I12.6  pounds  per  capita). 
This  reqairem.ent  is  based  on  the  ass^omption  that  an  additional  1^,381,000 
tons  (or  68.1  pounds  per  capita)  of  leafy,  green,  and  yellow  v-^getablvjs 
will  be  a-5;ailable  to  civilians  from  market  and  hom.e  garden  production, 
making  a  total  supply  for  civilians  of  7,1^1,000  tons  (or  110.7 
pounds  per  capita).    This  gro\ip  includes  such  Lmpcrtant  vegetables 
as  gr^en  and  vr.-e:  bjans,  cabbage,  carrots,  peas,  and  spinach  vfhose 
contributions  to  th-..;  adequacy  of  the  civili-^.n  diet  are  highly 
significant  to  all  income  groups. 

Tomr  toos ;    The  19hh-'S  civi.lian  requirem^.-nt  for  fr^sli  tomatoes  from 
ivported  comifriercial  production  has  been  set  at  715*000  tons  (or  11 
pounds  pjr  capita).    In  arriving  a,t  this  requirement  hovrovur  it  has 
beon  assumed  that  an  -dditional  1,662,000  tons  (or  2^.9  pounds  per 
capita)  v;culd  be  available  from  market  and  home  gardens  making  a 
total  supply  of  2,377,000  tens  (or  36.9  pounds  p^r  capita).  Supple- 
mentary suppli.^s  from  market  and  "victor;)^"  gardens  are  ..xtremely 
significant  in  this  instance.    Civilians  must  r^jly  heavily  on  this 
commodity  for  an  adequate  supplj"'  of  ascorbic  acid.  Vinc-ripenud 
tomato^js  arvj  a  very  good  anc'  r^datively  inexpensive  source  of  this 
nutrient.    Equally  important  i::  the  fact  that  tomatoes  are  one  of 
the  easiest  a.nd  most  desirable  vegota.bl.js  to  can  at  home.  Many 
familii„s  that  do  not  have  home  gardens  vdll  purchase  tomatoes  for 
such  cr.nning. 
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Onions ;  The  19i+i4-lii)  civilian  requireraeiit  lor  fresh  onions  from 
reported  commercial  production  is  [.^iven  at  813,000  tons  (or  12.5 
pounds  per  capita) .     'iliis  requirement  assumes  that  an  additional 
793,000  tons  (or  12. 1;  pounds  per  capita)  7/ill  oe  available  from 
market  and  home  gardens,  making  a  total  supply  for  civilians  of 
1,611,000  tons  (or  2[|.. 9  pounds  per  capita).    The  lower  than  normal 
supply  of  fresh  dry  onions  during  19li3-Ui  resulted  in  a  very  spotty 
distribution  of  this  commodity  ffjid  made  onions  the  most  sought  after 
vegetable  during  the  season.    As  a  flavoring  agent  onions  go  far 
in  increasing  the  palatability  of  the  less  popular  cuts  of  meat  and 
in  encouraging  consumption  of  larger  Quantities  of  potatoes. 

Other  Vegetables;    The  19lJ-i-h$  civilian  requirement  from  reported 
comiiiercial  production  for  fresh  vegetables,  other  than  the  leaf^^, 
green,  and  yellow  group,  tomatoes,  and  onions,  has  been  set  at 
878,000  tons  (cr  13.5  pounds  per  capita).    In  determining  this 
requiremient,  it  has  been  assumed  that  14,168,000  tons  (or  61i.7 
pounds  per  capita)  would  be  available  from  market  and  home  gardens, 
making  a  total  supply  of  5,Oit6,000  tons  (or  78.2  pounds  per  capita). 
Celery  is  the  most  important  item  in  this  group  in  terms  01  volume; 
it  alone  accounts  for "one-half  of  the  requirement  for  reported 
commercial  production.    Next  in  volume  are  cauliflovrer ,  sv^eet  corn, 
cucumbers,  and  beets  (Table  h9) . 
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TaL;lc  k$  -  FRESH  VEGETi^BLLS :    Civilian         CxPITi-.  xUJI.UiJi 

COilSUIvffTIOij  from  Raportcd 
Coinr.iorcial  Production  for 
Specified  Periods,  and  Estinr.tcd 
for  19lh-\6 


:  :  Sstiix.tod 

:i">.pT.ront  CivilLun  Consumption yrpivilinn  Dornnnd 
Item  and  Sourc  j    ;1932  ;1935-39  ;19ll:"l;>l2  ti.1'3  1S'.M-Ii5  3/ 

 :      1         2  3  ^ 

 — — Pounds  per  Capitr.  a/  5/  6/  

Fron  Rjportod  Ccrnjicrcial  Production  Only  ?/ 


Lor-f}-".  gr-.-;on,  and  ^/ellovv 


.'vspara(7us 

1.2 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

.9 

1.3 

B-if.ns,  grcon  lirn.a 

.3 

1 

.i4 

.2 

; , 

•  ^  r 

Boans,  snan 

7  J- 

2.7 

3.3 

3.0 

3.a 

3.6 

2:.5  • 

Cabbn  p-G 

15. c 

15.5 

13,7 

15«3 

Hi. 2 

10. 0 

Carrots 

h.l 

5.5 

6.0 

5.7 

7.1 

8.0 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.01; 

.1 

.1 

LottucG  ■■■ 

9.7 

11.0 

12.1 

12.0 

11.8 

16.0 

pjc.s 

2.0 

2.0 

1.7 

1.2 

1.2 

2.0 

Poppers 

.6 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

.8 

1.2 

Spinach 

2.0 

2.0  • 

1.3 

1.6 

1.5 

1.0 

Total 

37.0 

i-!.l  •  U 

 1  r\  '\"" 

ul.6 

Tt — r 

>3.3 

Tona.tojs 

9.5 

10.0 

10.1 

10.8 

10.5 

13.0 

Onions 

9.0 

10.5 

10.2 

10.3 

9.1i 

13.6 

Other  Vogetablcs 

Artichok^-s 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.3 

Boots 

.8 

.8 

.8 

.5 

.3 

1.1 

Cauliflovror 

2.2 

2.3 

2.2 

2.5 

1.7 

2.8 

Color:'- 

7.0 

7.5 

8.9 

8.1 

7.1 

10.0 

Com  (sTr„-ot) 

l.u 

1.2 

1.5 

1.2 

1.0 

2.0 

Cucurabors 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

1.2 

2.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

,3 

Garlic 

8/ 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Sluallots 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.3 

0th, ;r 

9/ 

9/ 

9/ 

9/ 

Total 

13.5 

11,.  2 

16.0 

ii:8 

12.0 

19.3 

Grand  Total 

69.8 

76.5 

76.7 

77.5 

73.3 

99.2 

1/  C'^l^ndar  7 jar  basis, 
2/  Prv-liroinary. 

3/  Estinatos  furriish.:d  by  corj-nodity  spocialists  of  3<.E. 
H/  Fami  w-ight  b^^sis. 
^  Includes  imports. 

^  Based  on  total  civilian  population. 
7/  Based  on  official  estiraat>jS  furnished  by  coniraodity  specir.lists  of  a.E, 
"ZJ  j'ct  available. 

9/  Total  suppl;-  of  "oth^r  vetTotabl^s"  included  in  riarket  and  fam  garden 
supplies  on  next  p-'^.go. 
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Table  16  "  FRESH  VEGETABLES  s    Estimated  PER  CAPITA  .JJIl^AL  S[T??LY 
Availnbl3  to  Civilir.ns  from  ll.RIST  and  .HOIvE  G...SDEU 
PRODUCTIOn,  in  Addition  to  Apparent  Civilian  Consumption  from 
Reported  Connorcial  Production,  for  Specified  Years,  and 
Estimated  Civilian  DEISUID  for  19liU-i45 


Vej^otable  Group 
and  Source 


Estimated  /annual  Civilian  Supply  l/ 
"ll932Tl935-3^  •  ;19iil  :  19h2  'MxTV 


EstinLated 
Civilian  Demar 
19alj.-ii5  3/ 


"1  2  3  h        5  ~  5" 

-Pounds  per  Capita  hj  5/  6/- 


Leafy,  Green  i-ji  Yellow  Vogotablus ;?/ 
liarkot  Garden  19.2         21.8      21.5      25.1       21.0  21.0 


Farm  Home  Garden 

26.8 

2[i.3 

25.2 

27.9 

25.8 

27.3 

lion-Farm  Home  Ga.rden 

5.5 

■  5.5 

5.5 

11.6 

17.8 

19.8 

Subtotal 

51.5 

■  51.6 

52.2 

61;. 6 

6iLu6 

68.1 

Reported  Cconercial 

37.3 

•  11.8 

■  iiO.U 

U.6 

•Ul.i; 

53.3 

Total 

89.3 

93. U 

92.6 

106.2 

106.0 

121.  It 

Tomatoes : 

Market  Garden 

6.9 

8,2 

9.3 

8.6 

8,2 

7.8  8/ 

Farm  Home  Garden 

11.1 

10.1 

10. u 

10,8 

10.9 

11.3  B/ 

IIon-Farm  Home  Garden 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

I4.0 

6.1 

6.5  TJ/ 

Subtotal 

19.9 

20.2 

21.6 

23 

25.2 

25.9 

PLCDorted  Comriicrcia.l 

9.5 

10.0 

10.1 

10.8 

10.5 

13.0 

Total 

29. 

30.2 

31.7 

3ii.2 

35.7 

38.9 

Onions: 

Market  Garden 

5.6 

6.5 

6.3 

7.2 

5.2 

5.3  8/ 

Farm  Home  Garden 

6.U 

5.7 

6.7 

6.9 

6.7 

7.1  8/ 

Uon-Farm  Homo  Garden 

9/ 

9/ 

9/ 

9/ 

9/ 

9/- 

Subtotal 

12,0 

12.2 

13.0 

lU.l 

11.9 

12.1.1. 

Reported  Commercial 

9.0 

10.5 

10,2 

10,3 

9.1; 

13.6 

Total 

21.0 

22.7 

23.2 

2iui; 

21.3 

26.0 

Other  Vegetables :10/ll/ 

Market  Garden 

22.2 

25.6 

27.5 

29.5 

26.3 

25.8  H/ 

Farm  Home  Garden 

2U.6 

21.8 

23.6 

25.1 

21;. 6 

26.1  K/ 

Non-Farm  Home  Garden 

li.2 

I;.2 

ii.2 

7.8 

11.6 

12.8  "8/ 

Subtotal 

51.0 

51.6 

55.3 

62. Ii 

62.5 

61;.  7 

Reported  Commercial 

13,5 

111. 2 

16,0 

lii.8 

12.0 

19.3 

Total 

61.5 

65.8 

71.3 

77.2 

7U.5 

8U.0 

Total-;.ll  Vegetables  11/ 

liirket  Garden 

53.9 

62.1 

6U.6 

70.3 

60.7 

59.9  8/ 

Fara  Homo  Garden 

68.9 

61.9 

65.9 

70.7 

68.0 

71.6  B/ 

Hon-Farm  Home  Garden 

11.6 

11.6 

11,6 

23  .a 

35.5 

39.1;  B/ 

Subtotal 

13lt.i; 

135.6 

1I;2,1 

16-U.[| 

161;.  2 

171.1 

Reported  Commercial 

69.8 

76.5 

76.7 

77.5 

73.3 

99.2 

Total 

20U.2 

212.1 

218.8 

21|2.0 

237.5 

270.3 

specialists  of  Bi^.E,  h/  Farm  vreight  basis.  5/  Includes  imports.  6/  Based  on 
total  civilian  population,  jj  Including  asparagus,  lirria  beans,  snap  beans, 
cabbage,  carrots,  kale,  lettuce,  peas,  peppers,  and  spinach.  8/  Unofficial 
estimates  of  supply  furnished  by  comraodity  specialists  of  Bj,E.  9/  Included 
under  "other  vegetables."  10/  Including  be.-'ts,  cauliflovj-er,  c-Slevj,  sv/Cit 
corn,  cucum.bers,  cgg]olant,  and  all  minor  vegetables,  11/  Excluding  small 
fniit,  melons,  and  potatoes. 
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Table  47  -  FSESH  VEGETABLRS:     Civilian  AGGRBCzATE  AI-niUAL  CONSUi'tPTION 

from  Reported  Commercial  Production  (and 
from  other  sources)  for  Specified  Periods, 
and  Estimated  Civilian  DE?.Iy\l-TD  for  1944-46 


Item 


Apparent  Civilian  Consumption  l/ 

T955-'5'9" ' Tl94TT"l942     11945  "2"/ 
2  3  4"  5 


1932 


;  Estimated 
iCivilian  Demand 
;         1944-45  3/ 


-Thousand  Tons  4/  5/ "6/^ 


From  Reported  Commercial 

Production  Only 

Leafy,  Green,  t 

Yellov 

Asparagus 

7570 

62.5 

73.1 

68.2 

57.5 

84,5 

Beans,  green  lima  20.0 

21.5 

25.9 

25.2 

.  15.8 

26.0 

Beans,  snap 

170.5 

211.0 

202.3 

225.4 

235.4 

292.  6 

Cabbage 

937.5 

1006.0 

909.5 

1013. 2 

922. 1 

1170.5 

Carrots 

258.0 

356.0 

395.3 

376. 1 

460.5 

520,  2 

Kale 

9.5 

5.0 

7.5 

2.9 

4.  6 

6.5 

Lettuce-escarole  606.0 

717.0 

801.5 

793.9 

761.9 

1040.4 

Peas 

121.5 

132.0 

112.4 

78.3 

76.1 

130.1 

Peppers 

49.5 

64.0 

65.1 

60, 8 

53. 1 

78.0 

Spinach 

124.5 

128.0 

90.6 

107.0 

95.  S 

117.0 

Total 

2372.0 

2703.0 

2683.2 

2751.0 

2682. 6 

3465.3 

Tomato  es 

597.0 

646i0 

671.  6 

717,2 

678.7 

845.4 

Onions 

559.0 

680.0 

675.8 

680. 1 

608.0 

884,4 

Other 

Artichokes 

11.5 

19.0 

14  .0 

17.3 

16.5 

19,5 

Beets 

51.0 

53.0 

.50.7 

30.5 

17.6 

71.5 

Caulif  lo"WBr 

135.0 

149.0 

149.0 

163.4 

113.4 

182.1 

Celery 

441.5 

483.5 

591.6 

53G.4 

463,3 

650.3 

^orn  (street) 

86.5 

77.5 

99.1 

80.9 

65,9 

130.1 

Cucumbers 

100.5 

113.0 

117.7 

111.2 

76.3 

149,6 

Eggplant 

17.0 

18.0 

19.0 

13.4 

11.7 

19.5 

Garlic 

•7/ 

7/ 

11.3 

13.6 

9.7 

13.0 

bhallo  ts 

6.2 

8.5 

5.6 

19.5 

Other 

8/ 

8/ 

8/ 

8/ 

8/ 

Total 

843..  0 

913.1 

1058.6 

977.2 

730.0 

T25"5Tr~ 

Total-All  Vegetables 

4371.0 

4942.0 

5089.2 

5125.5 

4749.3 

6450.7 

1/ 


For  additional  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  estimated  availrble  from 
market  gardens,  farm  gardens  pnd  non-frrm  gardens  see  table  on  follo-'r- 
ing  page. 
Preliminary. 

Ectiiaates  furnished  by  commodity  specialists  of  B/ E. 
Farm  v/eight  basi.  s. 
Includes  imports. 

j^ased  on  total  civilian  popuDa  tion. 
Hot  available. 

8/    c>mall  but  indeterminate  quantities  of  "other  vegetables"  available_ 

from  reported  commercial  pra  uction.  Total  supply  of  "other  vegetables 
included  in  market  and  farm  garden  supplies. 


2/ 

V. 
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Table  48  -  FR^]SH  VEGETiiBL'-Sb: 


Pistimated  AGGiiEGATE  PlUmiL  SUPPLY  Available  tt 
Civilians  i^rom  MiiRKET  and  HOl^  GAHDEIJ  Product* 
ion,  in  Addition  to  ivpparent  Civiliai  Consumpi 
ion  from  Reported  Commercial  Production  for 
vSpecified  Years,  and  Estimated  Civilian 
DEiA/J-ID  for  1944-45 


Estimated' 


Vegetable  Group 

:  Estimated  Annual  Civilian  Supply  T/  : 

CiTflian  Domes 

and  Source 

:1932  : 

1935-39  : 

1941 

il942  : 

1943  2/  : 

,1944-45  3/ 

:  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

"  6 

Tons  4/  5 

-Thousands  of 

/  i/-  

Leafy,  Green  Yellovf 

Vegetables:  7/ 

Market  Garden 

1208 

1412 

1423 

1660 

13  62 

1350  8/ 

Farm  Home  Garden 

.  1384 

1578 

1672 

1844 

1674 

1758  8/ 

iJon-Farm  Home  Garden 

34  6 

358 

365 

768 

1157 

1273  8/ 

Subtotal 

3238 

33'48  " 

■~346®" 

4272 

■  4193 

4381 

Reported  Commercial' 

2372 

2703 

2683 

2751, 

26  62 

3466 

Total 

5610 

■605'1 

6143 

7023 

G%7  5 

T847 

Toma  toes; 

500  8/ 

Market  Garden 

431 

529 

619 

563 

530 

Farm  Home  Garden 

698 

656 

693 

715 

704 

724  8/ 

iJon-Farm  Home  Garden 

117 

121 

123 

262 

398 

438  8/ 

Subtotal 

12'46'" 

'13  06 

"*  1435 

1540 

1632 

1662 

Reported  Commercial 

597 

646 

671 

717 

6  7  0 

845 

Total 

1843 

1952 

2106 

2257 

23X1 

2507 

Onions: 

Market  Garden 

354 

422 

416 

473 

340 

340  8/ 

Farm  Home  Garden  ■ 

401 

369 

444 

459 

435 

458  a/ 

lion-Farm  Home  Garden 

9/ 

9/ 

9/ 

9/ 

9/ 

9/ 

Subtotal 

755 

791 

860 

932 

775 

798 

Reported  Commercial 

559 

680 

676 

680 

608 

884 

Total  1314 
Other  Vegetable  s:10/ll/ 

T47~l 

1536 

1312 

1383 

1682 

Market  Garden 

1392 

1659 

1821 

1953 

1706 

1660  8/ 

Farm  Home  Garden 

1545 

1414 

1563 

1663 

1599 

1682  8"/ 

Non-Farm  Home  Gfeirden 

262 

270 

276 

518 

751 

826  8/ 

Subtotal 

3199 

3343 

3660 

4134 

4056 

4158 

Reported  Commercial 

843 

913 

1059 

977 

7u0 

1255 

Total 

4042 

4256 

4719 

5111 

48  36 

5423 

Total-All  Vegetable  s 

11/ 

Market  Garden 

.  3385 

4022 

4279 

4649 

3938 

3850  8/ 

Farm  Home  Garden 

4328 

4017  • 

4372 

4681 

4412 

4622  8/ 

lion-Farm  Homo  Garden 

725 

749 

764 

1548 

2306 

2537  8/ 

Subtotal 

8438 

8788 

9415 

10878 

10656 

11009 

Reported  Commercial 

4371 

4942 

5089 

5125 

6450 

Total 

12809  ■ 

13730 

14504 

16003 

15 

17459 

V  Calendar  ye^r  basis.-    2/    Preliminary.  3/  Estimates  furnished  by  commod 
specialists  .of .  BAE.  4/  Farm  T/eight  basis,  5/  Includes  imports.  6/  Based  on 
tdtal  civilian  .  populatibn..'  7/ ilncluding»as^aragus,  liniei  beans,  snap  beans, 
••cabbagj .  oxxrrot  s-j  ".kalo,  lettuce,  peas,  peppers,  and  spinach. 
8/  Unofficial  estimates  of  supply  furnished  by  commodity  specialiGts  of  B/- 

Included  under  '-btkei*  veget'A^ie^i?'-'  lo/  Including  beets,  cauliflower, 
e<!{leryi  "sv/eet  corn,  cucumbe'^s,  eggplant,  and  al>mihor  vegetable j6,"  ll/. 
Excluding  small  fruit.,'"  melons,  and  pot  a  to -3  s. 
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Table  49  -  FR^oII  VEGETaBLPo:     Civilian  PER  C/JIT/.  and  AGG.^EGATE  Annual 

Requirements  froia  Reported  Commercial  Product- 
•     ion  for  1944-45  _l/ 

;  1944-45"  CTivilian  Requirenont 

Item  :  Per  Capita  :  Total 

 ;  ~     1  ;  2 

 Pounds  zj  Thousand  'j-ons  2/ 

Prom  Reported  Commercial  Production  Only 
Lepf;/,  Green  k  Yellov' 


Asparagus 

.8 

52 . 0 

Beans,  green  lima 

■z 
•  O 

1  Q  C 

iy  •  0 

Det-no,  sndp 

O  t  o 

• 

?A7  1 

C'i  (  .  i- 

Cabbage 

J.  o»  u 

1  HAH  ^ 

Carro  t  s 

u.  U 

OyU  .  id 

ii.a  ic 

1 

1 

•  1 

L' .  O 

Lettuce 

IT  n 
1  i .  U 

<  Xu  •  O 

peas 

0 

ioU,  i 

Peppers 

o 

OO  .  O 

Spinach 

T  7 
X  .  ^ 

- 

Tin  K 

Total 

4  2.  o 

2  (  l\J  %  C 

Tomatoes 

11.0 

715,3 

Onions 

12.5 

812.8 

Oth^r 

t 

Artichoke  s 

.2 

13.0 

Boots 

.7 

45.5 

Caulif  lov/cr 

2.2 

143.1 

Celery 

7.5 

487.7 

Corn  (sneet) 

1.2 

78.0 

Cucumbe  rs 

1.2 

78.0 

E,n;gplf.nt 

13.0 

Garlic 

.2 

13.0 

Shallots 

.1 

6.  5 

Other 

4/ 

4/ 

Total 

"13.5 

877.8 

Grand  -otal 

79.6 

5176.1 

T/  THe's •  ~r 'fqu i"Yo"rrre rvts  f roln  reported  comi.iercial  production  are  basecf  on 
~      the  assumption  thnt  additional  supplies  of  fros!:  vegetables  vill  be 

availr:blo  from  market  gurdon,  fprm  garden  ond  non-farm  garden 

production  as  indicated  on  th'^  following  page. 
2/    Farm  ■'/^irht  basis. 

3"/    Estimr'ted  quarterly  requirements  for  fresh  onions: 


Qufrter  ions 

July-to-Soptember  201,600 

October- to-D')Combor  225,700 

J  anua  ry-  to  -j  '.a  r  ch  193, 500 

Jvpril-to-Junc  185,400 


4/    IIo  specific  requirement  requested. 


Table  50  -  FH?];.II  VEGETABUob: 


COI.IPAPJ  :)0N  OF  CIVILIM  PES  CAPITA  and 
AGG.IEG/IE  AimUAL  nEQUI  IlE)  TEOTS  From 
Reported  Commercial  Production  for  1944-45 
m th  Indicated  Supplies  From  Market 
and  Home  Garden  production  l/ 


Vegetablo  Group  and  Source 


Leafy  Green  &  Yellov;  Vegetables : 4/ 

Market  Garden  5/ 
Farm  Home  Garden  5/ 
IIon-Farm  Garden  5/ 

Subtotal 
Repoi'ted  Commercial  6/ 
Total  — 
Tomatoes: 

Market  >Jardon  s/ 
Fr.rm  Home  Garden  5/ 
-Non-Farm  Home  Garden  5/ 

Subtotal  "~ 
Reported  Commercial  6/ 
Total 

Onions ; 

Market  Garden  5/ 
Farm  Home  Garden  5/ 
Non-Farm  Home  *-^arden  5/ 

Subtotal 
Reported  Commercial  6/ 
Total  ~ 
Other  Vegetables  o/  £_/ 
Market  "Garden  5/  ~ 
Farm  Home  Garden  5/ 
Hon-Farm  Home  Garden  5/ 

Subtotal 
Reported  Commercial  6/ 
Total  ~ 
Total-All  Vegotabl e s  9/ 
Market  Garden  '5/ 
Farr.i  Home  Garden  5/ 
Hon-Farm  Garden  5/ 

Subtotal 
Reported  Commercial  6/ 
Total 


Per  Capita 

Aggregate  ■ 

1 

2 

Pounds  3/ 

Thousand  Tons  3/ 

21.0 

1350 

27.3 

1758 

19.8 

1273 

68.1 

— 

4381 

110.7 

— 

7151 

7.8 

500 

11.3 

724 

6.8 

438 

25.9 

1662 

11,0 

7i 

36.9 

5.3 

340 

7.1 

458 

7/ 

7/ 

12.4 

798 

12.5 

2479 

— 

1611 

25.8 

1660 

26.1 

1682 

12.8 

826 

64.7 

4168 

13.5 

87c 

78.2 

50  L  6 

59.9 

3850 

71.8 

4622 

39.4 

2537 

171.1 

11009 

79.  6 

5176 

2"50."7' 

16]d5 

Year  beginning  July  1. 
Based  on  total  civilian  population. 
Farm  veight. 

Including  a^aragus,  lima  beans,  snap  beajis,  cabbage,  carrots,  kale, 
lettuce,  peas,  peppers  and  spinach. 
5/    Based  on  production  goals  which  may  not  bo  realized. 
6/    As  indicated  in  the  preceding  table, 
7/    Included  under  "othor  vegetables." 

Q/  Including  beet  ^,  caulif  low.>r,  celery,  sv/eet  corn,  cucumbers,  eggplant, 

and  all  minor  vegetables. 
9/    Excluding  small  fruit,  melons  and  potatoes. 
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Canned  Vegetables  and  Related  Products 
Consup.ption  and  Demand 

Civilian  consumption  of  canned  vegetables  and  related  products  has 
increased  steadily  over  the  past  decade.    Aside  from  year  to  year  vari- 
ations due  to  the  influence  of  changes  in  prices  and  the  level  of  consumer 
income  there  has  been  a  decided  trend  toward  hi,n:her  consumption  of  pro- 
cessed vegetables. 

Annual  consumption  of  canned  vegetables  increased  from,  an  average  of  30.0 
pounds  per  capita  during  1955-39  to  a  peak  of  38.9  pounds  per  capita  in 
1842.    Since  then  the  heavy  requirements  for  military  and  export  purposes 
and  the  need  for  restricting  the  use  of  tin  have  dirinis'-'ed  the  quanti- 
ties available  to  civilians  to  a  point  where  in  1943-44  they  were  allo- 
cated only  29.2  pounds  of  canned  vegetables  per  capita.     (Table  51)  In 
terms  of  ag.grega.tes,  civilians  consumed  a  total  of  174.2  million  cases 
(basis  ?4/2's)  in  the  peak  7/ea.r  1942  compared  mth  an  allocation  of  131.3 
million  cases  in  1943-44  and  an  average  annual  consum.ption  of  132.0  mil- 
lion cases  durincT  1935-39.     (Table  52) 

Total  demand  for  canned  vegetables  for  civilians  in  1944-45  has  been  esti- 
mated at  194.3  million  cases,  or  44.2  pounds  per  capita. 

Leafy,  Green,  and  Yellow;    Civilian  demand  for  canned  leafy,  green,  and 
yellow  vegetables  during  1944-45  is  estimated  at  62.7  million  cases  com- 
pared mth  a  peak  consumption  of  61.9  m.illion  cases  out  of  the  1942  pack, 
an  estimated  civilian  supply  of  49«8  million  cases  in  1943-44  and  an  aver- 
age civilian  consumption  during  1835-39  of  40.7  million  cases.    The  m.ost 
important  items  within  this  group  are  canned  peas  and  snap  beans,  which 
account  for  about  74  percent  of  the  estimated  demand.    Dominant  factors 
affecting  the  demand  for  this  group  of  canned  items  are  (a)  the  hi?h 
retail  prices  for  fresh  vegetables  which  has  caused  low  income  groups  to 
shift  partly  to  less  expensive  canned  items,  (b)  increased  incomes  have 
brought  people  into  the  market  y^o  form.erly  could  afford  few,  if  any,  of 
these  canned  items,  and  (c)  the  high  demand  for  prepared  vegetables  among 
employed  housewives  who  may  be  able  to  afford  to  buy  fresh  vegetables  but 
do  not  have  the  time  to  prepare  them. 

Tomatoes;    Civilian  consumption  of  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  products 
increased  from,  an  averarre  of  49.8  million  cases  in  1935-39  to  70.4  million 
cases  in  1942  but  dropped  to  46.9  in  1943.    Heayv^  military  and  export 
requirements  were  largely  responsible  for  the  lower  than  normal  civilian 
supply  of  comm.ercially  canned  whole  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice  and  catsup 
from  the  194  3  pack. 

Demand  for  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  during  1944-45  is  estimated 
at  T.7  Tnillim  cases.  (Table  S)    The  dem.and  for  comim.ercially-packed  canned 
tomato  products  has  been  eased  by  the  increase  in  home  canning,  but  the 
popularity  of  these  items  makes  it  difficult  to  satisfy  the  total  dem.and. 
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Other  \'-egetables:    Civilian  consumption  of  other  canned  vef>:etables 
increased  from  an  average  of  41.4  million  cases  during  1935-39  to  51.0 
million  cases  in  1941.    Heavy  non-civilian  requirements  resulted  in  a 
civilian  supply  of  34.6  million  cases  in  1943. 

The  estimated  1944-45  demand  for  the  canned  vegetables  in  this  group  is 
61.1  million  cases.    Canned  corn  is  by  far  the  most  im.portant  item  in 
this  group,  accounting  for  approximately  42  percent  of  the  total  demand. 
The  high  level  of  demand  expected  in  1944-45  for  the  products  in  this 
group  results  from,  the  inter-play  of  the  same  factors  -which  affect  the 
demand  for  leafy,  green,  and  yellow  vegetables. 

Related  Products;    Civilian  consumption  of  canned  baby  foods,  soups,  pick- 
les, and  baked  beans  increased  from  an  average  total  of  54.3  million  cases 
in  1935-39  to  75.1  million  cases  in  1941.    Civilian  consumption  of  canned 
baby  food  has  continued  to  increase  during  the  last  two  years,  while  the 
supplies  of  canned  dry  beans  and  pickles  available  to  civilians  have 
decreased  because  these  items  have  not  been  regarded  as  essential  war 
foods. 

Civilian  demand  for  canned  baby  foods  in  1944-45  has  been  estimated  at 
approximately  9  million  cases,  canned  soups  at  31.2  million  cases,  pick- 
les at  15.9  million  cases,  and  canned  dry  beans  at  28.9  mdllion  cases, 
making  a  total  of  85.0  million  cases  for  these  four  products. •  The  demand 
for  these  diverse  commodities  is  affected  by  one  common  factor,  the  desire 
for  larger  quantities  of  prepared  easy-to-serve  foods.    Each  of  the  four 
has  a  somewhat  elastic  price  demand,  but  the  high  level  of  consumer  income 
largely  offsets  any  reduction  resulting  from  the  currently  high  retail 
prices. 

Problems  of  Distributing  a  Short  Supply 

The  large  requirements  for  canned  foods  by  non-civilian  claimants  during 
1944-45  make  it  improbable  that  enough  canned  vegetables  and  related 
products  can  be  made  available  for  the  duration  of  the  vrar  to  satisfy  the 
civilian  demand.    Thus,  rationing  these  item.s  should  be  continued  and 
improved. 

Determination  of  Requirements 

In  computing  the  civilian  req^uirements  for  canned  vegetables  and  related 
products  for  1944-45,  consideration  was  given  to  the  probable  pack,  to  the 
large  set  aside  required  urder  ^^''ar  Food  Administration  Order  22.6,  to 
increased  demand  under  prevailing  income  conditions,  to  the  dietary  sig- 
nificance of  respective  items,  and  to  the  quantity  required  to  make  ration- 
ing function  successfully.    Accordingly,  the  afrgregate  civilian  require- 
ment for  canned  vegetables  has  been  set  at  138.0  million  cases  (basis 
24/2' s)  as  compared  with  an  estimated  demand  of  194.3  mi.llion  cases  and  a 
consumption  of  174.2  million  cases  from  the  1942  pack. 

This  requirement  is  equivalent  to  31.1  pounds  of  canned  vegetables  per  cap- 
ita or  to  about  70  percent  of  the  estimated  demand  for  this  group  of 
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commodities.    It  would  provide  ^bcrt  the  sane  quantity  per  capit?  as  vn.ll 
be  consumed  by  civilians  in  1943-44  out  of  the  1943  pack.    To  maintain  the 
desired  variety  and  balance,  about  11.5  pounds  of  this  requirement  should 
consist  of  canned  leafy,  green,  and  yellov/  vegetables,  11.7  pounds  of 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products,  and  7.9  pounds  of  other  canned  vegetables. 
Expressed  in  terms  of  aggregates,  the  civilian  canned  vegetable  recuire— 
ment  includes    51.0  million  cases  of  leafy,  green,  and  j'-ellow  vegetables, 
53.0  million  cases  of  tomatoes  and  tomato  products,  and  34.0  million  cases 
of  other  vegetables.     (Table  53) 

Leafy,  Green,  and  Yellow  Vcgctr-iblcs ;    The  1S44-45  reauircm.ent  of  51  mil- 
lion cases  of  leafy,  green,  and  yellow  vegetables  vd.ll  meet  approximately 
81  percent  of  the  demand  for  the  canned  items  in  this  group.    As  these 
vegetables  arc  interchangeable  from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition  and  food 
habits,  the  requirem.ent  for  the  whole  group  m.ay  be  met  by  svpplyinp  these 
items  in  any  combination  provided  that  a  minimum  of  ZS  million  cases  of 
peas  and  14  million  cases  of  snap  beans  is  allocated  to  civilians.  These 
two  vegetables  are  important  to  civilians    generally  as  a  source  of  supply 
during  those  periods  v/hen  fresh  vegetables  are  scarce.    They  arc  also 
important  throughout  the  year  to  that  part  of  the  population  ivhich  cannot 
afford  fresh  green  vegetables  in  sufficient  quantity'"  even  ^when  they  are  in 
season. 

Tomatoes;    The  supply  of  canned  tomatoes  that  can  be  made  available  to  civ- 
ilians during  1944-45  will  be  considerably  less  than  the  demand,  due  to  the 
high    requirements  for  military  and  export  purposes.    Specific  require- 
ments have  been  submitted  for  20  million  cases  of  canned  whole  tomatoes 
and  15.1  million  cases  of  tomato  juice,  the  two  most  im.portant  items  in 
the  group.    These  quantities  will  satisfy  only  about  74  and  62  percent  of 
the  respective  civilian  demand  for  these  two  items.    These  products  are  a 
good  source  of  ascorbic  acid  and  have  a  relatively  stable  consumption 
among  families  in  all  income  classes.    Since  one  of  the  danrrcr  points  in 
the  civilian  diet  is  the  quantity  of  ascorbic  acid  available,  it  is 
extremely  important  that  the  above  requirements  for  canned  tomatoes  and 
tomato  juice  be  supplemented  with  substantial  quantities  of  home  canned 
products • 

The  catsup  and  chili  sauce  requirement  for  civilian  use  has  been  placed 
at  7.0  million  cases.    These  products  should  be  kept  at  a  reasonably  high 
level  as  they  are  an  important  means  of  addine  variety  to  the  diet  and  of 
increasing  the  palatability  and  consumption  of  some  of  the  m.ore  plentiful 
foods.    It  is  assum.ed  that  supplementary  supplies  rrill  be  available  from 
home  canning. 

No  specific  rcquirem.ents  are  submitted  for  tom.ato  pulp,  puree,  paste,  =nd 
sauce.    These  may  be  supplied  in  any  quantity  provided  that  a  minimum  of 
10.9  million  cases  for  the  four  items  is  allocated  to  civilians. 


Other  Veg^e tables;  The  1944-45  civilian  requirement  of  34.0  million  c^^ses 
of  other  canned  vegetables  v/ill  satisfy  approximately  56  percent  of  the 
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estimated  demand  for.  this  group.    The  only  item,  for  which  a  specific 
requirement  is  listed  is  that  of  cr.nned  corn,  '.^jhich  is  -^ivon  =it  ZZ  mil- 
lion cases.    Corn  is  a  particularly  desirable  vegetable  because  of  the 
many  I'orms  and  combin.'^tions  in  7;hich  it  can  be  served.    Hence,  the 
requirement  is  placed  at  85  percent  of  the  estimated  demand  to  insure 
its  peneral  availability  throughout  the  season  rrhen  fresh  corn  is  not 
av'iilable.    The  remaining  requirement  for  12  million  cases  of  other  vege- 
tfibles  m.ay  be  supplied  in  any  combination  as  long  as  due  consideration  is 
given  to  the  relative  demand  for  the  respective  item.s. 

Related  P rod v.c t s ;    Baby  food  is  the  only  one  of  these  four  products  for 
•vi^ich  a  specific  civilian  requirem'ent  (9.0  million  cases)  is  submitted. 
This  requirement  is  aimed  at  completely  satisfying  the  civilian  dem.and  for 
all  types  of  canned  baby  food  and  insurin-g  an  adequate  supply  at  a  time 
when  births  are  increasing,  more  mothers  are  working,  and  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  often  expensive  or  difficult  to  obtain. 

No  specific  civilian'  requirements  -are  submitted  for  canned  baked  beans, 
pickles,  and  soups.    Canned  baked  beans  and  soups  are  consumed  in  large 
volume  and  the  publi-c  Yfculd  absorb  greatly  increased  quantities  even  under 
rationing,-  if  the  point  values  were  sufficiently  low.    Pickles  are  valuable 
for  variety,  but  it  'is  not  felt  that  they  possess  sufficient  food  value 
to  justify  a  specific  requirement.    As  in  the  case  of  canned  baked  beans 
and  soups,-  pickles  are  in  demand  as  a  conven3.ent  prepared  food  and  the 
civilian  market  vrouM  readil3r  absorb  any  residual  supply  that  might  becom.e 
available  during  19M-45.  ■ 

The  recommended  quarterly  distribution  of  these  canned  vegetables  is  given 
in  table  53,    It  indicates  the  rate  at  which  it  -is  recommended  supplies 
should  be  rationed  or  made  available  to  ultimate  consumers.  Movement 
from  processors'  hands  necessarily  would  be  som.ewhat  in  advance  of  the 
q[uarterly  distribution  shovm  here. 
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Table  51  -  CAIfllED  VFiGEITABLSS: 


I  tern 


Loafy,  _^i"_f_on  ?r.  Yol  1  ov ; 
Aspr.ragus 
Beans,  lina 
Beans,  snap 
Carrots 
Peas 

Pumpkin  k  Squash 

Spinach 

Othiir  ^reons 
Total 
Tomat  COS 
"^o'lT" 

Catsup  b.  chili  sauce 

Juice 

Pulp  &  Furoo 

Paste 

Sauce 

Total 
Other  Vegetables 
Boots 
Corn 
Hominy 

Mixed  Vegetables 
Fimientos 
Potatoes,  "iv'hite 
Potatoes,  "•'.Toet 
bauorkraut  s/ 
Succotash 
Other  Vegetables 
Othor  Juices 
Soybeans 
Total 
Grcjid  Total 
Related  Irrod uc t s 
Baby  Foods 
Soups 
Pickles 
Baked  Beans 
Total 


Civilian  P^R  Ci^PITA  /^^^.TUAL  COia .^JIIPTIOII  for 
Specified  Periods  and  ^stimsted  D^IAIID  for 

 ^l'^'L^-45_   

Apparent  Civilian  :  Estimated 

Per'  Capita'  Consumption  l/        :Civili&n  Demand 
fg 3 2""^1"9 55-~3"9  " ;T9Tr  "719 ^ 2  ;  1943  IJ x       1944-45  _3/__ 

r^""2^          „    3  5  _1 

 Pounds  Per  Capita  ~^pro ce ssed j  —  


.5 

.2 
1.1 

.1 
3.0 

.5 

.'1: 

V 


5.5 

i/ 
1.2 

.5 

.1 

4/ 


.5 
.4 

2.0 
.2 

4.7 
.5 
.7 
.1 


9.1 

5.9 
.9 

2.7 
.7 
.5 
.8 


.  6 
.5 

2.3 
.4 
6.5 
.7 
.7 

 .\_ 

11.3 

5.0 
2.7 

'±.3 


.8 
.5 
3.9 
.4 

6.2 
.  6 

1.3 

_  _._1_ 
15.8 

6.'x 
2.2 
5.0 

(1.5 


.5 


.6 

•  Ci 

3.3 
.1 

5.5 
.4 
.8 
.  3 

"rr.T 

4.2 
1.2 
2.5 
1.0 
.7 

.8 


.7 

.5 
3.8 

.4 
6.7 

.7 
1.1 


14.1 

6.0 
2.6 
5.0 
1.0 
.9 
.7 


i/ 

11.5 

13.4 

15.6 

10.4 

16.2 

.2 

.  6 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.2 

3.4 

4.2 

5.4 

5.7 

4.7 

6.0 

.  6 

,1 

.1 

.6 

V 

.4 

.6 

.  4 

.3 

.6 

.1 

.2 

,1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

0 

.  c 

.2 

% 

4/ 

.4 

0 

.4 

.4 

1.7 

2.2 

1.9 

.4 

2.2 

-V 

.1 

.1 

.  1 

.1 

2.  1 

.5 

.1 

.1 

2.2 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

4/ 

4/ 

4/ 

.1 

9.4 

11.4 

9.5 

7.6 

13.9 

1/ 

30.0 

36.6 

38.9 

29.2 

44.2 

.4 

.9 

1.0 

1.7 

2.0 

4.6 

6.8 

7.1 

5.0 

7.2 

.  6 

1.9 

2.9 

2.8 

1.9 

3.2 

5.5 

6.7 

2.5 

3.2 

7.0 

12.4 

17.3 

13. 

11.8 

19.4 

1/  Brsed  on  fiscal  y"ar,  beginning  July  1.  2 
furnished  by  commodity  specialists  of  Bi/"'..  4^ 


3/  ■pistim.'ites 


.05  pound. 


Preliminary, 
llo  drta  avpilaFlc.  5/  Less  thfx 
6/  Includes  bulk  rs  -rell  rs  canned  and  bottled. 


Table  52  -  CAlIIJRD  VEGETi-^BIE  S : 


Civilian  AGGREGi.TS  /.miUAL  COHSUICPTION 
for  i^pecifiod  Periods  rnd  Estimated 
DEITjJTD  for  1944-45 


Item 


1932  1935-39 


Apparont  Civilian 
Aggregate  Consumption  l/ 
t 


1941        1942  :19'±3 


:  Estimated 
: Civilian  Demand 
1944-2/ 


1 

•  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Leafy,  Green  &  Yello 

Asparagus 

2.0 

2.3 

3.0 

3.6 

2.7 

3.2 

Bofns,  Lima 

.7 

1.6 

2.2 

2.3 

.9 

2.2 

Beans,  Snap 

4.7 

8:6 

10. 8 

17.7 

14,9 

17.3 

Carrots 

.4 

.9 

1.7 

2,0 

w,  6 

1.7 

Foas 

12  i  4 

20,  6 

28.9 

27.0 

23.7 

29,0 

Pumpkin  arid  Squash 

1.9 

2.1 

3.1 

2.5 

1.6 

3,0 

.  Spinach 

2.0 

4.3 

3,  6 

6.3 

3.9 

5,3 

Other  Greens 

.3 

.7 

.  5 

1.  5 

1.0 

10  tax 

24:.  1 

-^±0.7 

5^J:.0 

G1.9 

49.8 

62. 7 

Tomatoes 

whole 

24,3 

26,^7 

23.5 

29.1 

19.1 

27.4 

Catsup  and  Chili 

Sauce 

±/ 

3.7 

11.0 

8.  9 

5.0 

10.2 

Juice 

5.  6 

12.8 

21.1 

23.8 

12. 1 

24.1 

Pulp  rjad  Furee 

2.3 

2.9 

3,5 

^6.4 

( 

4.2 

4.4 

Paste 

.4 

1.9) 

2.8\  ' 

2,9 

3.8 

Sauce 

4/ 

 y  _ 

1.9) 

2.2 

3.6 

3.0 

Ttftal  • 

49.9 

61.9 

70.4 

"  46.9 

72.7 

1.0 

2.7 

5.5 

4.8 

4.  5 

6.2 

Corn 

14.1 

18.3 

24.0 

24.7 

20.5 

26.0 

Ilominy 

4/ 

2.4 

.6 

3.  6 

2.6 

Mixed  Vegetables 

1.9 

2.5 

1.6 

1.2 

2.6 

Pimientos 

.6 

.8 

.4 

.6 

.3 

.4 

Potatoes,  til'hite 

¥/ 

t/. 

.4 

1.0 

1.2 

Potatoe  s.  Sweat 
Sauerkraut  6/ 

4/ 

4/ 
7,7 

2.0 
10.2 

8.7 

1.1 
1.7 

1.8 
10.0 

Succotash 

.3 

.4 

i/ 

.4 

Other  Vegetables 

9.3 

2,4 

.4 

9,5 

Other  Juices 

.  4 

.8 

",       .  1 

.7 

1.0 

Soybeans 

4/ 

4/ 

V 

.4 

-  ..  Total    •  • 

41.4 

51.0 

41.9 

34.6 

61.1 

Grand  Total  - 

1/ 

i32»a 

166.9 

174.2 

131.3 

194.3 

Related  Products 

Baby  -t'oods 

1.9 

4.2 

.  6 

7.4 

9.0 

Soups 

4/ 

20.0 

30.0 

31.0 

21.4 

31.2 

Pickles  6/ 

3.1 

9.  6 

12.9 

12.3 

7.8 

15.9 

Baked  Berjis 

4/ 

22.8 

28.0 

10.5 

12.9 

28.9 

Total 

54.3 

75.1 

58.4 

^±9.7 

85.0  • 

ye; 


r,  beginning  July  1.  2/  Preliminary.  3/  Estimates  made 
by  comraodity  socialists,  BAB,  4/  llo  data  available,  5/  Includes  su  ccotf  sh, 
6/  Includes  bulk  as  well  as  canned  and  bottled. 
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Table  53  -  CiJINED  V^GEl'i.Bn 


Civilian  PDP.  C.'PITi.  raid  ..GGlJDGi.TE  j.'MlIUy.L 
RliQUII^EIOaJTS  for  1944-45  l/.  Including 
Porcontsxgo  Distribution  by  Quarters. 


1. 

ggregate 

Itom 

:     Per  Crpita 

:  Total  : 

July- 

:'  Oct.-: 

Jan . -  : 

7.pril- 

:  : 

Sept  . 

:  Dec.  : 

March  : 

June 

:  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Pounds. 

Mil.  Cn 

ses  — 

--Percentage  -i^i stribution  

Lep.fy  Green  &  Ycllo-i.v 

iispfiragus 

21 

28 

30 

21 

Beans,  lima 

3/ 

3/ 

20 

27 

28 

25 

B^ans,  snap 

3.1 

14.0 

18 

26 

30 

26 

Garrot  s 

3/ 

3/ 

24 

24 

27 

25 

Peas 

5.8 

25.0 

20 

27 

29 

24 

Pumpkin  &  ^upsh 

3/ 

3/ 

14 

67 

14 

5 

Spinach 

"20 

27 

28 

25 

Othor  Greens 

3/ 

3/ 

20 

27 

28 

25 

Total 

11.5 

51.0 

Tomatoes 

"ihole 

4.4 

20.0 

19 

26 

29 

26 

Catsup  t  Chili  o:  uco 

1.& 

7.0 

24 

26 

26 

24 

Juice 

3.1 

15.1 

23 

26 

27 

24 

Pulp  &  Puroc- 

K 

'  19 

26 

29 

26 

Pasto 

■  K 

24 

25 

27 

24 

Sfiuce 

V 

3/ 

'  24 

25 

27 

24 

Totrl 

11.7 

53.0 

O-ther  Ve  ge  tables 
•Beets 
X!orn 
.Hominy 

.Mixed  Vegetables 
■Pimionto 

•  Pot f toes,  r.'hite 

•  Potatoes,  Gv/eot 
. Sauerkraut 

Succota  sh 
■Other  Vegetables 
■ Othor  Vegetable  Juices 

•  Soybeans 

Total 
Grpnd  Total 
Related  Products 

•  Baby  Food  s 
-  Soups 

Pickles 
■  Baked  Berjis 

Total  __~ 

T/  Year  beginning  July  1, 
provided  tho  requirement 


i/ 

5.1 

K 
K 

3/ 
3/ 

3/ 
3/ 
_3/ 
7..9  ■ 
31.1 

2.0 


i/ 
22.0 

3/ 

■  3/ 

■  3/ 

I 

3/ 

'  .3"4.0 
138.0 

9.0 

4/ 
4/ 


19 

30 

27 

24 

18 

27 

29 

26 

18 

27 

29 

26 

20 

27 

29 

24 

24 

25 

27 

24 

20 

25 

29 

26 

19 

27 

28 

26 

19 

28 

30 

23 

20 

27 

29 

24 

20 

27 

29 

24 

23 

26 

27 

24 

18 

26 

30 

26 

24 

27 

27 

22 

23 

29 

26 

22 

26 

24 

24 

26 

26 

2^x 

24 

26 

"V. 


2/  Cfi  ses 

for  the  group  ismet.  4/  '  ill  accept  residual  supply. 
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Frozen  Vep:e tables 

Consumption  arid  Deniand  '  ..  .  . 

The  civilian  consum:otion  of  frozen  ver:etajles  has  douoled  during 
recent  years..    Consumption  increased  from  an  average  of  ?7.7 
raillion  pounds  (aL:)0ut  0.6  pounds  per  capita)  for  the  period 
15'35'-39  to  anproximately  157.9  raillion  pounds  (about.  1.2  pounds 
per  capita)  in  19h3-hhj  Tables       and  55..  In  contrast  to  canned 
vegetables  it  should  be  noted'  that  the  civilian  allocation  of 
frozen  vegetables  for  the  year  19i43-ItU  will  be  greater  than  the 
civilian  consumption  for  any  previous  year.    However,  to  maintain 
the  proper  perspective  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  per 
capita  supplies  of  frozen  vegetables  (1,2  pounds)  available  to 
civilians  in  19h3-hh.  amount  to  less  than  h  percent  of  those  of 
canned  vegetables  (31.7  pounds). 

Desoite  the  substantially  large  supply  of  frozen  vegetables  avail- 
able to  civilians  in  19h3-l'h,  it  was  considered  desirable,  to  ration 
these  foods  because  of  the  much  greater  demand  than  supply.  However, 
points  were  reduced  to  zero  in  April  19hh  to  facilitate  rapid  out 
of  storage  movement  when  freezer  space  for  meats  and  other  perish- 
able products  became  stringent.    Freezer  sr^ace  mil  continue  limited 
during  the  19i;l!-li5  season  and  civilians  i^ill  probablj^  be  unable  to 
obtain  the  supply  of  frozen  vegetables  that  the3''  ^vould  like  to  purchase. 
Expansion  of  refrigeration  facilities  appears  unlikely  during  this 
period. 

Since  price  ceilings  on  frozen  vegetables  became  operative  at  an 
earlier  date  than  those  for  fresh  vegetables,  prices  for  these  two 
lines  of  commodities  are  more  nearly  comparable  now  than  formerly, 
This  narrovfing  of  the  price  differential  has  contributed  to  an 
increased  demand  for  frozen  vegetaoles,  particularly  by  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  other  institutional  users  because  of  the  labor 
saving  advantage  ivhich  frozen  vegetables  offer.    Frozen  vegetables 
are  also  used  increasingly  in  the  manufacture  of  soups  v^here  their 
use  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  3'ear  round  production. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  and  the  increased  purchasing  porrer 
which  many  families  enjoy,  it  is  estimated  that  civilians  vrould 
purchase  as  m.uch  as  33^.1  million  pounds  (2.6  pounds  per  capita) 
of  frozen  vegetables  in  19l-;U-ii5  if  they  yrere  availaole. 

Leafy,  Green,  and  Yellow;    The  most  important  frozen  vegetables  in  this 
group  from  the  standpoint  of  volume  are  green  peas,  green  beans,  and 
lima  beans.    Also  increasing  in  popularity  are  frozen  spinach, 
broccoli,  Drussel  sprouts,  and  asparagus.    Total  civilian  consumption 
of  these  seven  items  is  estimated  at  about  127.2  million  pounds  (or 
1.0  pounds  per  capita)  in  19L3-U'.    Although  civilian  demand- v.n  11 
be  high  in  19lili-li5,  limitations  of  freezer;  space  may  make  it  impossible 
to  provide  as  large  a  quantity  as  civilians  received  during  the  past 
year. 


pther  Vegetajles;    Civilian  consumption  of  this  group  of  frozen 
vegetaoles  in  ISi'J^hh  will  be  about  treble  that  of  1937-39.  Tiie 
most  popular  item  in  the  group  is  cut  corn.    Civilian  demand  for 
tnis  group  of  items  in  19ai^-l+5  vrill  approximate  72 »b  million  pounds. 

Frozen  baked  beans  also  have  been  packed  in  considorajle  volume 
since  the  '.7Pj3  Conservation  Order  M-iil  re'stricting  the  use  of  tin 
for  processed  foods  became  operative.    It  is  estimated  that  a 
civilian  supply  of  frozen  baked  beans  in  19hh-hS  vri.ll  total  15 
million  pounds  rvhich  is  also  the  majzLmium  vrhich  civilians  are 
likely  to  demand  in  l^h.U-hS* 

Problems  of  ^distributing  a  Short  Supply 

No  very  serious  problem  of  distribution  is  likely  to  result  if  the 
supply  of  frozen  vegetables  for  civilian  use  should  fall  short  of 
the  demand.    Shortage  vrould  be  felt  most  acutely  by  institutional 
users  and  by  high  income  families  that  generally  have  access  to 
supplies  of  fresh  vegetaoles. 

Rationing  of  frozen  vegetables  v:as  fairly  effective  in  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  supply  during  the  time  that  it  vras  in 
operation,    '.'ihether  rationing  controls  can  again  be  made  operative 
iTill  depend  mainly  upon  the  general  cold  storage  situation  and 
the  relative  position  attached  to  frozen  vegetables  should  a  system 
ol'  priority  for  freezer  space  become  operative. 

Detorm.ination  of  Requirements 

an  important  consideration  in  determining  the  civilian  requirement 
for  frozen  vegeta.bles  for  19iiIi-I;5  is  the  shortage  of  freezer  storage 
space  and  the  fact  that  material  expansion  of  refrigeration  facilities 
for  handling  fro2:en  foods  in  wholesale  and  retail  establishments 
during  this  period  is  not  feasible, 

the  aggregate  civilian  requirement  for  all  frozen  vegetables  during 
yjUU-hS  has  been  set  at  175  million  pounds  as  compared  vdth  an 
estimated  peak  usage  in  19li3-hh  of  l57,9  million  pounds  and  an 
estimated  demand  out  of  the  19lU  pack  of  338.1  million  pounds. 
Expressed  in  per  capita  terms,  the  requirement  amounts  to  1.35 
pounds . 

3ince  there  is  considerable  opportunity  for  subsHtution  among  the 

sever -1  items,  specific  requirements  aru  "b.  inj  submitted  -on-iy  for  fe-he 
tno  rive  most  popular  iLoias :  pciJ,  lima  beans,  green  ae&ns , 

spinach,  and  cut  corn.    These  are  also  the  five  frozen  vegetables 

for  vrfnich  the  ./ai-  Food  i-»dministration  plans  to  operate  a  price 

support  program,  during  19ltli-ii5. 

Leafy,  Green,  and  Yellov:;     The  19Mi~i!5  requirement  of  l55  million 
pounds  of  leafy,  green,  and  yellov  vegetaoles  com.prises  more  than 
88  percent  of  the  total  civilian  requirement  for  frozen  vegetables.  . 
It  includes  60  million  pounds  of  peas,  20  million  pounds  of  lima 
beans,  19  million  pounds  of  green  beans,  and  17  million  pounds  of 
spinach,    iio  specific  requirements  are  included  for  frozen  asparagus, 
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broccoli,  and  Brussel  sprouts,  and  civilians  will  accept  residual 
supplies  of  these  items  provided  they  total  a  nininun  of  39  million 
pounds.    The  overall  roquireraent  for  frozen  leafy,  green,  and 
yellavi  vegetables  v<lll  provide  1.2  pounds  par  capita. 

Other  Vegetables;    The  19l'h-h5  civilian  requirement  for  frozen 
vegetaoles,  other  than  leafj^,  green,  and  yellovr,  has  been  set  at 
20  million  pounds.     This  includes  a  specific  requirement  of  12 
million  pounds  of  cut  corn  and  a  general  requirement  of  8  millibh 
pounds  to  be  supplied  from  caulifXov.rer,  com-on-the  cob,  pumpkin, 
squash,  and  other  minor  vefetablos.    No  sp'ecific  rcquirGment.  is 
submitted  for  frozen  baked  beans. 

The  recomm.ended  quarterly  distribution  of  these  frozen  vegetables 
is 'given  in  Table  56.  •  It  indicates  trie  rate  at  ^mi.ch  it  is 
recommended  supplies  should  be  niade  avai^iable  to  ultimate  consumers, 
Ilovement  from  processors'  hands-  necessarily  rrould  be  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  quarterly  distri:xition  shovm  here. 
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Table  Sh  -  FROZEIJ  VEGETABLES:    Civilian  PER  Ck?lTk  ANIvUAL  CuI'SUI.IPTION 

for  Specified  Periods  and  DEIu-.IJD  for 


:  :  Estimated 

:  Apparent  Civilian  Consurr.ption  1/  tCivilian  Demand 

Itera              ;  1935-39  27~rTvbl    ^.  19h2  ;  19u3  3/  :      VAh-hS  I./ 

 ;  1                2            3  a  5 

 Pounds  Per  Capita  _5/  

Leafy,  p;roen  k  yellov-r 

Asparagus  .06              ,06           ,0h  «06  ,10 

Beans,  snap  .06              .07           .0?  .15  .20 

Beans,  lima  .13              ,lh           .19  .09  .I'O 

Broccoli  .02               .03           .Oh  .07  .10 

Brussel  sprouts  .OOli             .01           .02  .07  .Ou 

Peas  .22               ,33           .h3  Ml  1.00 

Spinach  .03  ,0h  .12  .15  ^0  

Total  321          TUiS         7n  TToo  2Toa 

Other 

Corn,  cut  .03               .05           .05  .Od  .20 

Corn-on-cob  ,02               .02           .02  .01  .03 

Cauliflovrer  .OOij             ,01           .01  ,0h  ,03 

Other  .02  Ml  .07  .11  ^30  

Total  70%            712           7lB  7211  35 

Grand  Total  .6o              *§d         1.66  1.2^  2,60 

Fror.en  baked  beans  6/                6/         .0^  .12  .12 


1/  Pack  year  basis,  2/  1937-39  average;  data  for  earlier  years  not  availabl 
3/  Preliminal:y  estimate,  U/  Estimates  furnished  by  commodity  specialists 
of  BAE.  5/  Frozen  vreight.  6/  Ho  data  available. 
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Table  55  -  FROZE' r  VEGETABLES: 


Civilian  AQGK^CATsi  ANFJAL  CONSUMPTION 
for  Specified  Periods  and  Estimated 
DEIL'u^'L  for  19hi--h5 


Item 


Apparent  Civili^.n  Con sum.^tion  l/ 


193^-39  2/  :  19a  :  19W  :  19.' t3  3f 


Estima ted 
Civilian  Demand 
19l|.a-li5  h/ 


3 


Leafy^  Greon,  Yellovf 
ii-sparagu  s. 
Beans,  snap 
Beans,  lima 
Broccoli 
BruGsel  Sprouts 
Peac 
Spinach 
Total 

Other- 
Corn,  cut 
Corn-on-cob 
Cauliflower 
Other 
Total 

Grand  Total 

Frozen  bo kv;d  beans 


■Million  pounds  ^7" 


7  ? 

7  ^ 

> .  ^ 

8  1 

U.J 

1  '-i  0 

7,5 

6.8 

9.0 

18.7 

26.0 

1  7  6 

?).  6 

1 1  < 

-L-L  .  J 

3.5 

5.6 

9.3 

13.0 

0.5 

1.9 

3.2 

8.8 

5.2 

?R  7 

c^l  7 

JLJU  .i 

3,9 

h.9 

15,0 

18.9 

26.0 

67. b 

b9.1 

117.9 

127.2 

265.3 

iu2  . 

6.9 

6.0 

9.8 

26,0 

2.5 

2.7 

2.9 

1,5 

3.9 

0.5 

1.5 

1.7 

a. 8 

3.9 

2e7 

h.9 

8.5 

1I1.6 

39.0 

9.9 

16.0 

19.1 

30.7 

72.8 

77.7 

105.1 

137.0 

157.9 

338.1 

6/ 

6/ 

7.0 

15.0 

15.6 

1/  Pack  year  basis « 
£/  1937-39  average;  data  for  ar?rlier  years  not  available, 
3/  Preliminary  estimate. 

II/  Estimates  made  by  commodity  specialists,  BAE. 

"5/  Frozen  weight. 

^/  No  data  available. 


\ 
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Table  56  -  FHOLExJ  VEGETABLES: 


Civilian  PER  CaPITA  and  AGGREGATE  ANIIUAL 
REQIIIRE:.IEI:TS  for  191^-1^5,  including, 
Porcontage  Distribution  by  '.quarters 


l?l,l-hS  ( 

^ivili'in 

Rcquir 

SLient  1/ 

Aggregate- 

Item 

:    Per  : 

; 

July-  : 

Oct,- 

:  J.an,-  : 

April- 

tCapita  : 

Total  : 

Scot .  : 

Dec , 

:  March  : 

June 

:  1 

2 

3 

h 

S 

6 

Pounds  2/ 

Mil, lbs. 2/- 

 Percentage 

Distribut: 

.on  

Leaf;-,  Greon  and 

Yello'.Y: 

Asparagus 

3/ 

3/ 

15 

29 

30 

26 

Beans,  groen 

Tl5 

19.0 

18 

26 

31 

25 

Beans,  lima 

.15 

20,0 

18 

25 

31 

26 

Brocolli 

3/ 

3/ 

16 

25 

31 

26 

Brussel  Sprouts 

3/ 

3/ 

10 

27 

37 

26 

Peas 

71-16 

Fo.o 

18 

28 

29 

25 

Spinach 

.13 

17.0 

18 

c  0 

29 

TOTAL 

1.20 

155.0 

other: 


Cauliflovf-.r 

3/ 

Corn  kurn'-jls 

.09 

Corn-on-cob 

3/ 

Pumpkin  and  Squash 

.  1/ 

other  minor 

vegetables  h/ 

-4 

TOTAL 

GR/iJD  TOTAL 

1.35 

Fro son  Baked  Beans 

5/ 

3/ 

10 

27 

37 

26 

12.0 

18 

25 

31 

26 

3/ 

18 

25 

31 

26 

3/ 

7 

71 

18 

h 

-M.  

18 

.  28 

29 

r? 

20.0 

175.0 

5/ 

22 

26 

27 

25 

3/ 


Year  beginning  July  1, 
Processed  vj-eight, 

'Jill  accept  residual  provided  total  requirement  for  group  is  satisfied, 
Including  such  items  as  leafy  greens  and  mixed  vegetables « 
Mill  accept  residual  supply. 
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D^hydrs-tcd  Vegetables 

Consumption  .^nd  Demind 

Civilian  consumption  of  dehydrated  vegetables  has  been  confined 
principally  to  three  items:    carrots,  onions,  and  white  potatoes. 
No  satisfactory  diita  arc  available  concerning  the  production  and 
consumption  of  dehj^'drated  vsgetaoles  prior  to  19h3»    Under  the 
provisions  of  iifar  Food  Administration  Order  30,1  issued  March  19, 
19h3f  'processors  of  dehydrated  beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  onions, 
white  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  rutabagas  are  required  to 
keep  production  and  disposition  records,  since  substantial  quantities 
of  these  itoms  are  required  for  military  and  export  purposes.  On 
the  basis  of  these  records  and  the  revised  19h3-l-h  allocation  of 
dehydrated  vegetables,  it  is ' estimated  that  civilians  vdll  consume 
approximately  0,1  pound  per  capita  during  19k}-hh  (Table  5?).    In  • 
terms  of  aggregates,  ci^/ilian  consumption  will  consist  of  approximate- 
ly 3.0  million  pounds  of  dehydrated  carrots,  2,1  million  pounds  of 
onions,  and  5.0  million  pounds  of  wliite  potatous  (Table  57). 
Incidental  quantities  of  dehydrated  syreet  potatoes  and  of  a  few  minor 
vegetables  may  also  become  available  for  civilian  use  before  the 
end  of  the  marketing  year. 

The  19i|Ii-Ii5  civilian  demand  for  dehydrated  carrots,  onions,  and  white 
potatoes  is  estimated  at  3«  0,  6,0,  and  5.0  .:iillion  pounds,  respectively 
(Table  57) .    These  quantities  are  o.  eed  a.-most  entirely  upon  the 
production  goal  for  dry  mix  and' dehydrated  soups  since  this  is  the 
principal  form  in  whi.ch  most  dehydr"tted  vegetables  are  utilized  by 
civilians.    Dehydrated  onions  however  are  used  also  in  the  manufe.cture 
of  tom.ato  catsup,  chili  sauce,  and  other  processed  foods.  Limited 
quantities  of  onion  flakes  have  also  been  distributed  through  retail 
channels. 

Problems  of  Distributing      Short  Supply 

In  I9I43  the  production  of  the  seven  most  important  dehydrated  vegetables: 
beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  rutabagas,  sweet  potatoes,  and  wiiite 
potatoes  was  reserved  exclusively  for  Government  purchase  to  meet  military 
and  Lo-nd-Lease  requirements  under  vrhst  is  now  Vfer  Food  ridjrdnistration 
Order  30,    Later  in  19U  dehydrated  carrots,  sweet  potatoes  and  whit 3 
potatoes  wer^j  released  from  the  order  because  of  higher  production 
and  lower  requirements  than  had  been  anticipated.    Beets,  cabbage,  and 
rutabagas  vrcre  also  removed  from  thu  order  in  the  spring  of  19i+Ii, 
leaving  only  dehj'-drated  onions  subject  to  reservation. 

In  the  case  of  d'^hydrated  onions,  limited  quantities  have  been  released 
to  civilians  to  be  used  primarily  in  the  m.anufacture  of  dry  mix  and 
dehydrated  soups,    A  small  quantity  also  has  been  released  to  the 
manufacturers  of  processed  tomato  products  v;ho  lack  the  facilities  for 


utilisinc;  dir}/  onions.    Rclo-'^.scs  of  dohj^drr.tad  onions  hnvo  been 
nr;do  undjr  ?.n  -^llocf'-tion  s^^^tcn  -'^nd  it  is  ocpoctcd  th^  b  thj 
sar.c  n3thod  vril?.  be  follovred  in  19hh.-l6 *     Tliis  is  nocjssr.r;^ 
to  insure  that  the  Ijxiitjd  qui^ntities  for  civilian  users  nru 
utili^i^d  only  by  those  jntitlid  to  them  either  as  rar-nufacturGrs 
of  dr:""  r.i::  sou'os  or  ?,s  processors  of  other  esscnti^il  products, 

I.)  ■..  - 1/ .  nT  1  :'■  n  •  ■.  t  i  o  n  of  Requiron.jnts 

Since  thu  use  of  dehydrated  vegetables  by  U.  S.  civilians  is 
cor.fined  almost  iwholly  to  the  quantity  required  for  soups, 
specific  requirements  are  being  submitted  for  the  three  major  items 
or.'ly:    onions,  carrots,  and  v^hite  potatoes.    Civilians  v.dll  receive, 
in  addition,  tlie  residual  supply  of  beets,  cabbage,  celery,  laitabagas, 
sr.reet  pot" toes  and  otl;  jr  dehydrated  vegetables  ('i'able  5^).  Of 
the  comraodities  listed  abov:,  deli;^drated  s\Teet  potatoes  v.'ill  probaoly 
have  the  greatest  demand. 

The  civilian  requirements  for  carrots  and  Y/tiite  potatoes  are  given  at 
3.0  million  pounds  and  5.0  million  pounds,  respectively  —  the 
maximiun  quantities  that  th.i  dry  mix  soup  industr^^  is  likely  to 
utilize  during  19UI;-J-i5. 

In  vi.,^;  of  the  limited  supply. of  d.;'nydra t:5d  onions,  the  civilian 
requirement  for  this  itcim  is  placed  at  ii.O  rallion  pounds,  or  at 
only  t-vTO-thirds  of  th(5  estimated  19i4lt-U5  demand.     It  should  be 
noted  tliat  dehydrated  onions  ar.)  utilized  in  th  ,-  manufacture  of 
catsup,  .chili  sauce,  '  nd  other  tom.ato  products  v/hich  are  purchased 
by  the  military  services  and  other  non-civilian  claima^nts .  The 
supply  of  djhydratod  onions  so  utilised  is  included  in  the  civilian 
allocation. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  civilian  requirer.cnt  for  dehydrated  carrots, 
onions,  and  vfhite  potatoes  may  consist  of  satisfactory  supplies  that 
do  not  full;.""  meet  Government  purchase  specifications  since  these 
products  are  to  be  used  indirectly  in  the  production  of  soups  and 
otii  jr  procecsed  foods. 

Tabl,,  5^  indicates  th'^  recommended  distribution  of  thise  commodities 
by  quarters.    Allov;ance  is  made  for  limited  production  and  consum.ption 
of  dry  mix  soups  during  th.i  sumraer  m.onths  vrhen  distribution  is  normally'' 
reduced,  OT;ing  to  the  greater  aifficulty  of  handling  these  products 
during  hot  Y:eather.     In  the  case  of  svreet  potatoes,  the  recommended 
quart..rly  distribution  provides  for  a  minimum  use  during  the  October- 
Deconbor  quarter  7;hcn  fresh  potatoes  are  in  heaviest  quantities  and  for 
a  larger  use  during  the  period  from  January  through  June  v.-hen  the  supply 
of  cured  sv/eet  potatoes  is  less  plentiful. 
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Tabic  5?  -  DEHYDRi^.TED  VEGET/.3LES:    Civilian  PER  CAPIT^i  and  AGGREG'-.TE 

ANNUAL  CONSUICPTION  for  Spocified 
Periods,  and  Estimated  Civilian 
DUixllD  for  19Lij-U5  1/ 


? 

er  Capita  : 

Aggregate 

Apparent 

:  Estim.ated  : 

ivpparenu 

.            H  O  "f"  T  m  4* 

;  riSximai/ea. 

'  Civilian 

:  Civilian  : 

Civilian 

:  Civiliar 

Item 

ConsiunDtion :  Demand  : 

L/Onsumu  Gion 

:  uemrinu 

19h3  2/ 

:  19i.;Jt-Ii5  3/  : 

19^3  2/ 

:    19):.h-Ii5  3/ 

1 

2 

3 

h 

( Pounds  jlj./  

 (Ilillions 

of  Pounds)  li/  - 

Carrots 

.02 

.02 

3.0 

3«r 

Onions 

.02 

.05 

2.1 

O.-Q 

7/hite  Potatoes 

.Oh 

5.0 

5.0 

Other  Vegetables 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

T/  Year  beginning  July  1, 

2/  Prelimiiiary  estimate;  data  for  previous  ^ears  incomplete. 

3/  Estimates  furnished  by  commodity  specialists  of  BaE. 

II/  Processed  v/eight. 

3/  r^uantit^'-  indeterminate;  based  largelj'-'  on  volume  of  off  grade  production. 
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Table  58  -  DEIfim.TED  VEGj^T/V^LES:    Civilian  PER  CAPITA  and  AGGRECL'.Ti; 

RECUIR:^Mi:i!TS  for  19hl-lS,  Including 
Percent^-f:e  Distribution  by 
Quarters  l/ 


l?!.^--l5 

Civilian 

Hj>|uirj,v. 

:;nts  2/ 

..ggrcgato 

It  on 

:  P^r  . 
: Capita 

:  Tot-^1 

:  Julv- 
:  Se-ot, 

:  Oct.-  : 
:  iJcc.  : 

Jan.-  : 

March  : 

April- 
Jun^j 

:  1 

o 

3 

h 

5 

6 

Pounas 

3/  iiil. 
Lbs, 

-P  jrcantap 

e  Distrioution  

Carrots 

.02 

3,0 

20 

30 

30 

20 

Onions 

.03 

lo 

25 

20 

15 

".vhito  Poti.toos 

.Ou 

5.0 

16 

30 

30 

21 

SxYeet  Potatoes 

16 

8 

28 

ii8 

Othar  Vogotablos  5/ 

y 

20 

30 

30 

20 

T7    Year  b'jginninp;  July  1.  • 
2/    A  portion  of  this  rcquirjrnont  nay  be  supplied  fron  stocks  that  do  not 


full3/  noet  govarnrnent  specifications  vhich  arc  satisfactory  for 
indirect  use  in  dry-mix  soups. 
3/    Doh2'dratu-d  vreight. 

H/    To  specific  roquironont;  v.tLII  accept  residual. 

5/    Including  such  items  as  beets,  cabbage,  celery,  garlic,  grccjis,  tomato 
f la k  3  s ,  and  ru taba  ga  s . 
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TnilTi:  Aip  S'.-j'EST  pot;. TOES 
(Prepared  by  Oscar  R.  LoBeau  and  "jm,  R,  'Thitacro) 

Surariary. 

Potatoes,  one  of  the  nost  important  staples  in  the  yjnerican  diet,  make 
an  important  contrilxition  to  its  nutritional  adequacy.    Yifhite  potatoes 
provide  substantial  quantities  of  Vitamin  C  and,  since  thej^  are  so 
universally  liked,  they  are  vrell  adapted  to  filling  in  shortages  that 
may  occur  in  otrier  staple  foods.    Sv/eet  potatoes  are  a  good  source  of 
Vitamins      and  C,    Svreet  potatoes  are  consiamed  largely  in  the  South 
Ti^here  to  some  extent  they  replace  vfhite  potatoes.    The  long  time  trend 
in  the  consumption  of  white  potatoes  has  been  downward,  but  shortage  of 
many  important  foods  during  the  war  period  has  led  to  an  increased  demand 
for  both  T;hite  and  svj-eet  potatoes.     It  is  e:cpected  that  demand  will 
increase  in  19hh'-h^»    Rationing  af  potatoes  does  not  appear  to  be 
technically  feasible  ov/ing  to  the  impossibility  of  controlling  the 
many  scattered  sources  of  supply.    Moreover,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
rationing  would  be  undesirable  since  potatoes  represent  a  loviT-cost, 
nutritious  food  vrhich  should  be  freely  available  to  fill  in  shortages 
of  other  vegetables,     In'vi^eiT  of  these  considerations,  the  per  capita 
civilian  requirem.ent  for  wliite  and  SY;"oet  potatoes  during  the  year 
19hiL-li.^>  has  been  set  at  II4.O  and  26  pounds  (farm  weight  basis), 
respectively,,  or  enough  to  meet  the  estimated  demand.    This  per 
capita  requirement  is  equivalent  to  303, million  bushc;ls  of  y/-hite 
potatoes  and  61.5  million  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  in  the  aggregate. 

Dietary  Significance, 

Viihite  Potatoes .    Y/hite  potatoes  make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  civilian  diet.    They  provided  approximately  tvirelvo 
percent  of  .the  ascorbic  acid  (Vitamin  G)  in  the  civilian  food  supplj'" 
during  19ij.3.    Onlj?-  ivro  food  groups  furnish  more  —  tomatoes  and  citrus 
fruits,  and  leafy,  green  and  yellow  vegetables  —  which  are  relatively 
expensive    and  consumed  to  a  greater  ext  mt  by  high-income  families. 
The  contribution  to  the  total  supply  of  ascorbic  acid  made  by  potatoes, 
therefore  is  even  more  significant  .in  the  diets  of  low-incone  families 
than  others  since  they  eat  more  potatoes  and  less  of  other  ■'/itamin-C-rich 
foods.    yVliite  potatoes  are  also  a  cheap  and  fairly  good  source  of  iron, 
thiamine,  and  niacin,    i.s  a  palatable  food,  they  provide,  means  of  obtain- 
ing sufficient  calories.    This  is  another  reason  why  they  are  well  adapted 
to  filling  in  shortages  vri'iich  may  occur  in  other  vegetables, 

V/hite  potatoes  are  universally  popular  and  to  many  p.ioplc  are  an 
indispensable  part  of  at  least  tvro  meals  per  day,  '  They  grow  -"rell  in 
^  .many  parts  of  the  country  and  oecause  of  their  keeping  qualities,  can 
be  easily  stored  in  the  home  for  fairly  long  periods.    Potatoes  provide 
much  of  the  bulk  in  lovr  income  diets  and  as  such  are  useful  as  meat 
extenders.    Palatability,  low  cost  and  general  availability  make 
potatoes  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  diet  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population. 
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S:'-3Qt  Pots  too  3.    Sv.'eet  potatoes  arc  cultivsted  in  norc  linitv^d  areas, 
but  havo  iii  goneral  the  sane  merits  as  v;hite  potatoes,  and  in  addition 
are  an  Jixcollcnt  source  of  vitamin  i..    Since  they  are  also  ?.  vei-y  pood 
source  of  vitamin  C,  they  Fiake  almost  the  same  contribution  to  the 
di  :t  as  -.he  Ijrfy,  green  vegetables, 

Consunption  and  Demand. 

Historicall;'-,  the  tr:;nd  in  per  capita  consumption  of  -jnite  potatoes  has 
been  dovm'.Tard  as  the  consumption  of  other  vegetables  has  increased.  In 
th^'  last  year,  ho-rever,  irith  the  rationing  of  canned  vegetables  and  the 
high  prices  of  many  fresh  vegetables,  as  vjcll  as  the  shortages  of  other 
foods,  this  historical  trend  has  been  reversed.     The  consumption  of 
S'-.'-ect  potatoes,  yrhich  are  relativelj'-  1  ;ss  important  in  terms  of  volume, 
rias  fluctuated  betvreen  IG  ^.nd  29  pounds  per  capita,  farm  vreight  basis, 
di.iring  rt^cjnt  j'ears.    Figur  iS  for  historical  consumption  of  AYhite  and 
sweet  potatoes  arc  given  in  Tables  ^9  ajid  60, 

Table  59  -  V.'HITL;  PGT.-T0E5  .J.ID  S\jX^T  POT-.'ibLS:    Civilian  ?LR  CPIT.. 

^.ni'IJi-L  C0I'SU1-.1PTI0N  for  STJ^^-cifi^d  r'oiriods,  and  estimated 
Civilian  DEI.LinD  for  19l^-l3'  l/ 


:  Estimated 

Itom 

:       Apparv.nt  Civilian 

Consumption  2/ 

: Civilian  Demand 

:ly32  :1935-39  :  li'ul 

:  191.2  :  191.3  3/ 

:       I9lii-L5  V 

:      1         2  3 

h  ^ 

-  ■'  ■■■     '  -    /-  ~   

o 

•Pounds  Per  Capita 


Vniite  Potatoes  11x2.7      131.3      12li.i|.      120.3        II1I.6  lUO.O 

Svr^et  Potatoes  29.0       23.1^       20.7       22.3         23.3  26.0 

•     Total  171.7      15I4.7     lli5.1     1U2.6       I61i.9  166. 0 


1/    li^scal  year  basis, 

2/    Farm  rcight  basis.    Excludes  quantities  vrast  .d  on  farms  and  sold 

for  starch  and  seed. 
3/  Preliminarj^. 

TT/    .Cstirr.'^tes  furnished  by  comrp.odity  specialists  of  il.E. 


Table  60  -  VfrilTE  POT;/iOi:S  .aiD  S'.fEiJT  POT..TGi]S:    CiAd.lian  ^.GGRiiiriz'-TE 
AIiIJUi.L  GOIISUIiPTIUII  for  Specified  Periods,  and  Estinatod 
Civilian  Doniand  for  19hl-hS  1/ 


Item 


i^pparent  Civilian  Consumption  2/ 


1932    ;1935-39  ;  19U1  ;  19h2  :  190"3y^ 


2 


3" 


Estimated 
Civilian  Demand 


6 


'.'/hito  potatoes 
Sv.'oet  Potatoes 


 Millions  of  Bushels  

297.8     283.3     273.6    260.2       30U.2  303.5 
65.9      55.1      1+9.6^    52. U        5h.2  61.5 


Total  363.7     338.1     323.2    312.6      358.U  365.0 


IT    Year  beginning  July  1, 

2/    Farm  i^reight  basis,   -Excludes  quantities  v-rasted  on  farms  and  sold  for 

starch  and  seed. 
3/  Preliminary. 

U/    Estimates  furnished  by  commodity  specialists  of  :3AE. 


Demand  for  rriiite  and  STreet  potatoes  during  19lth-Ii5  has  been  estimated  at 
liiO  and  26  pounds  per  capita  (farm  7/eight  basis)  ,  respectively.  Demand 
for  potatoes  fluctuates  little  ^<rith  "\^iriations  in  price,  and  this  tendency 
has  been  strengthened  due  to  the  general  reduction  in  civilian  food  supplies 
and  the  high  prices  of  fresh  vegetables.     In  vie-iv  of  these  factors,  demand 
estimates  arc  hazardous.    Lt  present  the  demand  for  potatoes  is  largely  a 
i-esidual  one,  ajrid  shortages  in  other  foods  vrill  be  reflected  in  increased 
demand  for  potatoes.    .Therefqre,  in  so  far  as  vro  are  unable  to  predict 
precisely/"  the  degree  to  vrhicli  the  demand  for  other  vegetables  vdll  be 
supplied,  it  is  essential  to  have  a  small  margin  of  safety  in  potatoes, 
•This  is  merely  a  premium  on.  an  insurance  policy  against  hunger,  and  the 
possibility  of  a.  small  amount  of  7ra.ste  could  b  e  amply  justified  in  order 
to  assure  adequate  supplies  , of  this  ■  qheap,  jiutritd,ous  food  throughout  the 
year. 

problems  of  Distributing  a  Short  Supnly. 

j\  sliortage  of  potatoes  would  raise  serious  distribution  problems, 
potatoes  cannot  be  effectivelj'-  rationed  ns  it  is  impossible  to  control 
the  sources  of  supply,    'j^fhite  potatoes  are  produced  in  every  state,  and 
svroet  potatoes  in  .-.jvery  Southern  state,     nevertheless,  even  if  it 
T/ere  technically  feasible  to  ration  potatoes,  it  vrould  be  undesirable, 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  they  repres.int  a  cheap,  nutritious  food  vfhich 
should  bo  freely  available,  to  fill  in  shortages  of  vegetables  or 
other  staple  foods. 
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Dctorminntion  of  Roquircnonts, 

CH'rinf  to  thj  significanco  of  potato js  in  tho  dijt,  as  \rSLl  as  th^ 
difficulties  of  distributinf;  a  short  supply,  thj  quantity'"  of  potato.;s, 
both  rrhite  a.nd  sv.-jot,  allocatod  for  civilinr.s  must  bo  sufficiont  to 
moot  domand.    It  is  only  b.7  this  method  that  v:e  can  satisfactorily 
achieve  the  necessary  distribution  of  the  potato  supply  among 
civilirns  in  this  country-',    Th^j  requirement  for  v;hitc  potatoes  for 
I'/uh-h^  is  II4O  pounds  per  ca.pita.  (farm  v/eight  basis)  and  the  require- 
ment for  s-vrQ<^t  potatoes  is  26  pounds  par  capita  (farm  vreight  basis). 
This  represents  an  aggregate  civilian  roquirem.ent  for  303.5  million 
bushels  of  vrhite  pota-toes  and  6l,5  million  bushels  of  svvGOt  potatoes. 
These  quantities  e::clude  amounts  ■.rastod  on  farms  and  those  sold  for 
sta3::ch  e.nd  seed;  thus,  they  represent  nut  food  use. 

The  quarterly  distribution  for  vrhite  pot?-toes  shovrn  in"  Table  6I 
provides  for  tho  bulk  of  tho  increase  in  consumption  over  earlier 
years  to  cone  in  the  October-December  and  January-March  quarter. 
The  bulk  of  any  incrjase  should  be  in  the  late  crop  of  rrhite 
potatoes  rather  than  the  early  and  immediate  crops,  because  the 
late  crop  can  be  stored  i7hile  the  two  earlier  crops  are  perishable 
and  must  bo  liandled  rapidlj'-,    Iloreover,  the  deminnd  for  potatoes  is 
lovror  in  the  summer  months  v.'hon  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  are 
more  abundant,    Tho  quarterly  requirement  for  sr-roct  potatoes  follcr.TS 
the  normal  seasonal  pattern  of  use,  the  increase  over  recent  years 
being  distributed  proportionately  among  the  quarters. 


Table  61  -  -.HITE  POTATOES  AL'D  STZET  POTi.TCLG:    Civilian  PER  C;.PIT.. 
and  AGGRECL.TE  RI'XJII IRELIEITTS  for  19hh.-h$,  Including 
Quarterly  Distribution 


19Ali.-U5  Requiremjnts  1/ 

:  i.^gr.-'g.at- 

Item 

:  Per 

:          :  July-  :  Oct.-:  Jan.-  : 

^-pr.- 

:  Capita 

:Total:  Sept.   :  Dec.   :  I^rrch  : 

June 

:  .1 

2           3             h  b 

b 

Pounds  Million  Bushels  £/■ 


'.■^i-iite  Potatoes  II4O.O 
Srr.et  Potatoes  26.0 

Total  166.0    365.0  '76.1       llT."B    10^73  oO 

17    Year  beginning  July  1. 

2/    Farm  v/eight  basis,  excludes  qi  entities  nasted  on  farms  and  sold  for 
starch  and  seed. 


303.5    60.7         91.0      91.1  60.7 
61.5    15. li         22.8     17.2  6.1 
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DRY  BEkF.S  MID  PFAS 
(Prepared  by  Isp.belle  IL  ICelley) 

Summary 

Dry  beans  and  peas  make  si,'-nificant  contributions  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  civilian  diet  as  these  foods  are  erten  in  relatively  large 
quantities  by  the  loi/er  incorae  groups  i-\4iose  diets  are  generally  de- 
ficient in  the  nutrients  available  in  dry  beans  end  peas.     In  addition, 
they  provide  a  source  of  protein  to  those  groups  who  find  themselves 
in  areas  vAiere  distribution  of  meat  is  spotty  and  irregule.r.  Because 
of  substantial  variations  in  consumption  among  various  groups,  un-- 
restricted  distribution  ivould  result  in  the  most  efficient  use  of  these 
foods.     Thus,  the  requirement  for  peas  is  placed  at  the  demand  level 
and  the  requirement  for  beans  is  placed  at  a  I'evel  ^vhich  vdll  allow 
rationed  distribution  at  a  lovr  point  value. 

Significpnce  to  the  Food  Supnly 

Nutritionally,  dry  beans  and  peas  can  be  considered  as  partial  sub- 
stitutes for  meats.     The  proteins  supplied  are  not  as  efficient  as 
animal  protein,     lic-zever,  they  furni sh  . certain  essential  substances 
not  available  in  cereal  proteins  and  the  combination  of  the  tvjo  in  a 
loi.v-cost  diet  is  a  significant  improvement  over  a  diet  rath  cereal 
proteins  only.     Thus,  these  foods  make  significant  contributions  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  civilian  diet  by  improving  the  diets  of  those 
groups  liaving  loTr-food  expenditures,  Y.^ho  are  least  likely  of  having 
an  adeqU''-te  diet-  largely  because  of  the  relatively  low  consumption 
of  animal  protein. 

These  foods  contain  cionsi  derable  amounts  of  iron,  thiamine  and  ribo- 
flavin.    Their  riboflavin  is  important  because  it  is  often  a  limiting 
factor  in  the  diet.     Inasm.uch  as  dry  beans  and  peas  are  efficient  users 
of  resources  and  their  production  can  be  more  readily  increased  than 
any  other  protein  food,  it  has  been  our  position  to  encourage  con- 
smnption  of  this  source  of  protein  among  the  civilian  population. 

Dry  beans  are  important  in  the  diets  of  certain  groups,   such  as  the 
■''•Mexicans  in  the  SouthT,/es"c,  and  among  such  groups  annual  per  capita 
consumption  is  several  times  the  national  ave.r  ge.     '-iuite  outside 
of  nutritional-  considerations,  this  food  i s  an  essential  part  of 
their  dietary  pattern  and  they  must  continue  to  be  able  to  purchase 
large  quantities  if  serious  repercussions  on  morale  are  to  be 
fi-voided. 

Consumption  ^nd  Demand 

Per  capita  supplies  of  dry  beans  rose  from  7.4  pounds  from  the  1932 
crop  to  an  average  of  8.8  pounds  from  the  crops  of  the  period  1935-39. 
Civilian  consumption  of  the  1941  and  1942  crop  ■'/.•as  less  than  9.0 
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pounds  per  capita,     llo'vever,  this  dGclinc?  in  consumption  reflects 
tho  decline  in  supplies  available  for  civilian  distribution  due  to 
militar;--  and  Lend-Leas-;  n':inds.     Demand  for  dry  beans  has  exceeded 
available  supplies  during  these  years  and  in  I!arch  1943  it  '"as  ne- 
cessary to  place  the  supply-  of  dry  beans  under  rationing  restrictions 
in  ord'^r  to  achieve  a  reasonably  equitable  distribution  of  the  avail- 
able supply-.     Despite  rationing  restrictions,  civilians  vUl  consume 
9.3  pounds  per  capita  fiom  the  1943  crop  (table  62). 

Table  62.     DRY  3^\:lfj  and  PFJiS:     Civilian  PER  CA.T:TA  and  AGGIF.GATE  /J^TIRJAL 

COKSUlff'TIOlJ  for  Specified  Periods  and 
Estimated  DFTAl.'D  for  1944-45 


Item 

J  Appa 

rent  Civilian  Concixmption 

Estimated 
Civilian 
Demand 

:     1032  : 

1935-39     :     1941     :     1942  : 

1943  : 

1944-45 

:         1  : 

2          :        3       :        4  : 

5  : 

n 

-  -  Per  Capita  (Pounds)  l/  - 

Dry 

beans 

7.4 

8.8             8.7  3.G 

9.3  3/ 

10.8 

Dry 

peas 

2/ 

0.5'           0.4  1.2 

-  -  Aggregate   (Thousand  lu.gs) 

1.2  3/ 
1/-  - 

1.2 

Dry 

beans 

9,358 

11,505      11,535  11,176 

12,037  3/  14,000 

Dry 

peas 

a/ 

653           577  1,600 

1,500  3/  1,500 

T/  Cleaned  brsis. 
2/  Hot  avrilrble. 
3/  Preliminary, 


It  i  s  estimated  that  the  deinand  for  dry  beans  for  th-^  n^r  riod  beginning 
July  1,  1944  v;ill  bo  higher  than  currently  and  ^all  total  14  million 
bags,  cleaned  basis,   (table  62).     Larger  than  anticipeted  supplies  of 
mr';t  currentl'"  available  have  cased  thn  demr.nd  for  dr"*'  beans,  llovever, 
by  October  supplies  of  meat  Till  be  considerrbly  reduced  and  this  vl  11 
be  re'floctod  imi:iediately  in  a  la.rger  demand  for  dr^'  beans. 

Consiimption  of  dry  peas  I'/as  comparatively  stable  at  approximately  0.5 
pound  per  capita  from  the  crops  of  the  years  1935  through  1933;  and 
slightly  smaller  amounts  from  the  1940  and  1941  crops.     iio.;ever,  the 
restricted  suj^ply  of  ri  jat  resulted  in  a  higher  demand  for  drj   peas  and 
civilif.ns  vill  consume  dry  ixas  available  from  the  1943  crop  at  more 
than  double  the  pro-Tvar  annual  rate  (table  62).     It  is  estimated  that 
civilians  arc  nor'  conoAming  dry  peas  at  close  to  the  ma:lmum  rate 
possible  and  demand  in  th  3  year  beginning  July  1,  1944  'dll  continue 
at  tho  rate  of  1.5  million  bags,  cleaned  basis  (table  62). 
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i^roblems  of  distributing  o.  bhort  Supply 

It  is  desirable  to  supply  dry  boans  and  dry  peas  to  civilians  at  a 
rate  that  vould  perrait  unlimited  consumption.     Because  of  wide  differ- 
ences in  annual  consumption  rrtes  as  amonf;  rrcial  groups  and  income 
groups  and  of  the  importance  of  these  foods  to  those  groups  consuming 
r'^latively  large  quantities,  the  most  satisfactory  distribution  of 
these  legumes  would  occur  if  adequate  supplies  \^cre  p..vailable  and 
these  groups  were  not  limited  in  their  consumption.     In  addition, 
plentiful  supplies  of  dry  beans  and  peas  can  fill  gaps  in  the  diets 
created  by  shortages  of  animal  protein  in  areas  rrhere  distribution  of 
meat  and  poultry  is  spotty  and  irregular. 

Determination  of  i<equiroment  s 

Dosrvite  the  desirability  of  a  suppl;.^  of  dry  beans  for  civilians  that 
would  allow  the  removal  of  rationing  to   (l)  hedge  against  the  antici- 
pated reduction  in  meat  supplies  and  (2)  achieve  the  most  efficient 
distribution,  the  Branch  has  recognized  that  the  needs  for  relief  feed- 
ing will  place  a  hef.vy  drain  upon  our  total  supply,     '-i-'herefore,  yjg  are 
placing  our  requirement  ft  13,000,000  bi:gs,  a  million  bags  below  esti- 
mf'.ted  demand.     An  allocation  equrl  to  this  quantity  is  necessary  to 
allow  a  heavy  movement  of  beans  from  producing  areas  in  beptember  so 
that  retail  supplies  may  bo  at  adequate  levels  vhen  consumer  demand 
increases  due  to  reduced  meet  supplies  in  th';  la-st  quarter  of  the 
year.     This  requirement  will  not  permit  the  removal  of  beans  from 
rationing  restrictions  but  it  will  allow  tire  continuance  of  a  relative- 
ly low  point  value,  permitting  the  majority  of  the  special  needs  to 
be  met.     The  requirement  for  dry  peas  is  placed  at  1.5  million  bags, 
the  estiiiiated  level  of  the  dei.ic.rid,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  contin- 
uo.nce  of  unrestricted  distribution  f^nd  is  equal  to  the  civilian  f.llo- 
CJition  for  the  cf.lendrr  yer  r  1944. 

The  requirements  by  quarters  arf^  shown  in  Table  63.     Those  require- 
ments represent  movement  of  beans  and  peas  out  of  producing  areas  and 
do  not   correspond  to  the  quarterly  pattern  of  actual  consumption. 


Table  63.     DRY  BSy\I^S  and  DHY  PEAS:     Civilian  PER  CAPITA  and  AGGREGATE 

nimJiL  RE'iUIRT^IO^TS  for  1944-45, 
By  'v^uarters. 


Item 

1944-45  Civilian  Requirement 

:  Per 

: Capita 

Aggr^^gate 

:  Total 

•  July-   :  Oct,-   :  January-   ;  April- 
'  Sept,   ;  Dec.     :      March     :  June 

:  1 

:  2 

3:4         :          5         :  6 

Pounds 

-  Thousand  Bags,         aned  ^asis  -  -  -  - 

Dry  beans 

10.0 

13,000 

1,320      5,720          3,640  1,820 

Dry  peas 

1,2 

1,500 

300          525             450  225 

NUTS 

(Prepared  by  Isabelle  M,  Kcllcy) 


Suiimary 

Peanuts  make  important  contributions  to  the  adequacy  of  the  civilian 
diet  because  they  provide  significant  quantities  of  efficient  pro- 
tein, and,  in  the  form  of  peanut  butter,  add  to  the  supply  of  bread- 
spreads.    Tree  nuts  are  a  good  source  of  minerals  and  thiamine  for 
those  families  to  whom  high  cpst  is  not  a  consideration.    In  vievf  of 
the  difficulty  of  insiiring  equitable  distribution  of  a  short  supply 
of  peanuts  among  the  various  edible  users  and  the  need  to  meet  un- 
restricted civilian  demand  for  peanut  butter,  the  civilian  require- 
ment for  peanuts  for  edible  use  is  placed  at  the  estimated  demand 
level.    The  requirement  for  tree  nuts  is  placed  at  a  level  that  vdll 
meet  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  demand  and  insure  reasonably 
equitable  distribution. 

Significance  to  the  Food  Supply 

peanuts  and  peanut  butter  contain      significant  quantities  of  protein 
that  is  biologically  efficient,  being  comparable  in  quality  vjith  the 
chief  animal  proteins.    Peanuts  are  one  of  our  richest  sources  of 
niacin  and  they  also  provide  substantial  quantities  of  thiamine  and 
fair  amounts  of  riboflavin.    Riboflavin  and  niacin  are  likely  to  be 
inadequate  in  the  average  diet  and,  hence,  the  addition  of  peanuts 
in  the  diet  could  raise  the  margin  of  safety  for  those  nutrients. 
Peanut  butter  is  particularly  important  as  it  provides  a  nutritious 
spread  for  bread  at  a  time  v;hen  butter  supplies  arc  substantially 
below  normal  levels;  and  it  is  the  one  peanut  product  which  appears 
to  be  eaten  in  relatively  large  quantities  by  consumers  least  likely 
to  have  an  adequate  diet  (lower  income  groups). 

The  high  fat  and  protein  content  of  nuts  ranks  them  as  valuable 
caloric  foods.    Tree  nuts  are  also  good  sources  of  minerals  and 
thiamine,    v/hcre  price  is  not  important,  tree  nuts  can  be  a  good 
source  of  some  nutrients  and  provide  va.riety  to  the  diet. 

Consumption  and  Demand 


Consumption  of  peanuts  has  displayed  a  substantial  upward  trend. 
Consumption  totalled  5.9  pounds  per  capita  (farmer's  stock  basis) 
from  the  1932  crop,  averaged  6^ii  pounds  per  capita  from  the  crops 
of  1935  through  1939,  and  rose  sharply  to  3,8  pounds  from  the  19)42 
crop.    From  the  19U3  crop  it -is  estimated  that  9.5  pomds  per  capita 
vdll  be  available  for  ci-'/ilian  distribution  (table  6U). 
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Table  6U.— NUTS:    Civilian  PER  CAPITA  and  AGGREGATE  A^JNUAL  CONSUMPTION 
for  Specified  Periods,  and  Estimated  DEllAND  for  19hh'US 


Item 


Apparent  Civilian  Consumption 


1-9J'^    :  1935-39  :  19l^ 


I9II2 


1 


2 


3 


h 


5 


:Estimated 
civilian 
demand 
19UU-U5 


Peanuts  1/ 
Tree  nuts  2/ 

Peanuts  1/ 
Tree  nuts  2/ 


10.0 
1,20 


 ^  Pep  Capita  (pounds)   - 

5.9         6,U  6.6      ;  8.8  9.5 

.95  .95     .    1.06     "   .89  .96 

 _  _  Aggregate  ^(million  pounds)  -     

7ii3  .  6  .  833  .  0  882.5  1,1^0.0  1,232.7  1,301.0 
119.6     *12lt,3      ■  Ikl.h       116.6        12ii.5  156.0 


1/    Farmer's  stock  basis.    Estimates  refer  to  crop  year  beginning  in 

October  of  year  shoY^Ti. 
2/.  .Shelled  basis.    Estimates  refer  to  fiscal  year  beginning  in  year 

shoY/n, 


The  sharp  increase  in  the' use  of  peanuts  from  the  19i|2  and  19h3  crop 
reflect  the  substantial  increa  se  in  the  production  and  consumption  of 
peanut  butter,  and  increased  use  of  peanuts  in  candy  and  as  salted  nuts 
vrtiich,  in  part,  is  due  to  peak  consumer  demand  for  these  products;  and, 
in  part,  to  a  substitution  of  peanuts  in  these  products  for  other  nuts 
in  short  supply. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  demand  for  peanuts  in  an  unrestricted  market 
would  total  as  much  as  10,0  pounds  per  capita  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  19hk  (table  6U).    This  is  based  on  the  effective  demand  for 
peanuts  by  the  edible  users,  such  as. peanut  butter  manufacturers,  con- 
fectioners, and  salters,  rather  than  the  civilian  demand  for  the  end 
products  reduced  to  a  peanut-equivalent  basis.    It  appears  that  the 
limitations  imposed  by  shortages  of  labor,  containers,  and  other 
ingredients  will  limit  the  production  of  most  products  containing 
peanuts  to  a  point  belovj-  the  level  of  unrestricted  consu:ner  demand. 
This  situation  is  especially  significant  in  confections  and  salted  nuts. 
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In  addition,,  a  substantial  part  of  the  increased  production  of  pea- 
nuts has  been  of  the  Runner  variety,  a  peanut  not  suited  for  use  by 
salters,  and  considered  loss  desirable  by  many  peanut  butter  and 
candy  makers.     "«hile  many  scgiaentii  of  the  cdiblo  trade  could  use  more 
peanuts,  they  prefer  the  Virginia  and  opanisli  ty\-'Q  and  will  bo  re- 
luctant to  use  •'tunnors.     It  is  ostir.iated  tliat  the  edible  trade  ■"ill 
not  absorb  noro  than  1,301  million  pounds  of  peanuts  (farmer's  stock 
basis)  for  civilian  use  unless  Virginias  made  up  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  total  than  thoy  liave  heretofore* 

The  apparent  per  capita  consumption  of  tree  nuts  appears  to  have  been 
relatively'-  stable  at  approximately  1.0  pound  (shelled  basis).  Con- 
sumption declined  during-  the  fiscal  year  1943  but  this  reflected  the 
reduction  in  the  supplies  of  imported  nuts  rather  thpn  a  declining 
demand   (Table  64).     It  i s  estimated  that  civilian  demand  for  tree  nuts 
vill  be  at  a  level  somevhat  hifher  than  pre-var  consumption  since  the 
demand  for  nuts  is  quite  responsive  to  the  level  of  consumer  income, 
Hov/ever,  it  appears  that  the  high  prices  of  tree  nuts,  together  vdth 
reduced  demand  on  the  part  of  industrial  users,   such  as  bakers,  ""Aio 
have  eliminated  some  uses  of  nuts  in  order  to  re.duce  man-hours  of 
labor  required  per  unit  of  production,  in  part  have  counterbalanced 
the  effect  of  increased  consumer  incomes.     Aggregate  civilian  demand 
is  estimated  at  156  million  pounds  (Table  64). 

Problems  of  J-d stributing  a  Short  bupply 

It  does  not  appear  possible  to  achieve  a  reasonably  sa  ti  sfacton' 
distribution  of  peanuts  among  the  various  edible  users  of  peanuts  if 
the  supply  available  is  substantially  be  lev  the  quantity  necessary 
to  meet  unrestricted  demand.     J-'uring  the  current  season  distribution 
of  peanuts  among  edible  users  lias  been  spotty  and  irregular,  vith 
some  users  unable  to  buy  the  quantities  and  type  of  peanuts  desired 
-'.'hilo  other  users  were  adequately  supplied.     Controlling  the  distri- 
bution of  a  short  supply  of  peanuts  is  comislicated  by  the  variety 
of  uses  to  ■'•.'hich  the  peanuts  are  put  and  the  substantial  variation 
in  the  increased  use  of  peanuts  in  r(!cont  years  among  individual 
concerns  producing  the  same  product.     In  1943  an  attempt  v/as  made  to 
control  the  distribution  of  peanuts  to  ediblo  users  in  order  to 
insure  increased  production  of  peanut  butter.     Peanut  butter  manu- 
facturers V'/ere  allov/ed  a  quota  based  on  1942  use  vdiich  ■"•-as  equal  to 
the  expected  increase  in  the  need  for  peanut  butter.     The  application 
of  the  same  percentage  increase  over  the  base  "Period  in  permitted  use 
of  peanuts  resulted  in  some  concerns  having  peanuts  in  excess  of 
their  capacity  to  process  orebility  to  sell,  vhilo  oth'-r  concerns 
vrho  had  been  ablo  to  S'?ll  grer^tly  increased  quantities  of  their  pro- 
ducts v/erc  forced  to  cut  back  their  production.     This  disadvantage 
is  inherent  in  many  ordors  controlling  distribution.     However,  the 
production  increases  among  individual  p';anut  butter  manufacturers 
vrero  subject  to  such  substtuitial  variations  that  tlie  assignment  of 
quotas  to  butter  manufacturers  allov/ing  the  same  percentage  increase 
vras  particularly  disruptive. 
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It  appears  that  there  i  s  no  serious  problen  involved  in  distributing 
a  supply  of  tree  nuts  inadequate  to  meet  all  demands.     Tree  nuts  are 
(Consumed  primarily--  by  the  higher  income  groups  and  the  effects  of  a 
short  supply  vrould  not  be  significant  in  the  overall  adequacy  of  the 
civilian  food  supply. 

Determination  of  Requirements 

Since  peanuts  are  a  good  source  of  protein  and  in  the  form  of  peanut 
butter  can  help  maintain  adequate  supplies  of  breadspreads  for  civilians, 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  peanuts  for  civilian  use  be  svailf  ble  in  an 
amount  tliat  vn.ll  result  in  a  reasonably  equitable  distribution.  In 
view  of  the  practical  difficulties  involved  in  controlling  distribution, 
the  civilian  requirement  is  placed  at  1,301  million  pounds,  farmer's 
stock  basis,  the  quantity  necessary  to  satisfy  all  demands  of  edible 
users  (Table  65). 

Table  65,     HUTS:     Civilian  PElc  C.'^IT;.  and  AGGIiSGATE  AffiJUiiL  REQUIitEKniNTS 

for  1944-45,  By  Quarters 


1944- 

45  Civilian  Koquirement 

Aggregate 

Item                   :  Per 

:  July-  :  Oct.-;  January- 

:  April- 

:Capita 

:  Total 

:  Sept.   :  Dec.   :  March 

:  June 

:  1 

:  2 

:       3       :     4      :  5 

:  6 

Pounds 

Peanuts,  farmer's 

stock  10,0 

1,301.0 

286.2    442.4  312.2 

260.2 

Tree  nuts,   shelled  1.08 

140.0 

i/         i/  1/ 

1/ 

T/    I'o  allocation  by  quarters. 


The  requirement  by  quarters  ^. s  based  largely  upon  the  pattern  of  move- 
ment of  cleaned  and  shelled  petmuts  from  mills  to  edible  users  in  1942. 
The  large  peanut  crops  in  recent  years  have  accentuated  the  movement  of 
pof^nuts  in  tlio  October-December  period,  as  peanuts  mills  in  the  oouth- 
east  do  not  have  :;torage  capacity  for  keeping  peanuts  on  hrnd  after 
harvest.     This  quarterly  requirement  does  not  correspond  to  the  season- 
al pattern  of  consumption. 

The  civilian  requirement  for  tree  nuts  totals  140  million  pounds,  shelled 
basis  (Table  65)*     This  is  almost  20  million  pounds  beloT,'  the  amount 
needed  to  meet  unrestricted  civilian  demand  but  diould  provide  for  a 
reasonably  equitable  distribution  of  the  supply  available  for  civilian 
use. 
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DRY-MIX  -JID  DEIilDPa.TED  SOUPS 
(Prepared  by  Oscar  R.  LeBoau  and  Vfe.  R,  V/hitacre) 

Sunmary. 

Br^^-mix  and  dehydrated  soups  arc  bought  pririarily  as  convanienco 
foods.    By  embodying  certain  important  nutrients,  hovjcver,  these 
soups  become  a  significant  niea.ns  of  distributing  these  nutrients 
-vrldoly  in  convenicait,  palatable  and  economical  form.  Civilian 
consumption  of  dry  soups  has  been  increasing  rapidly  and  in  19ij3-liU 
r.dll  probably  roach  about  100  million  pounds,    Ov/ing  to  shortages 
of  other  foods,  including  cann:2d  soups  wiich  are  now  under  rationing, 
the  dGir.r.nd  for  dry  soups  is  cxpectidd  to  rise.    The  V<ar  Food  i^dministra- 
tion  has  encouraged  expansion  of  production  to  provide  an  effective 
outlet  for  drj--  peas  and  soybeans.    Production  for  civili?.n  use  is 
expected  to  r^ach  l50  million  pounds,  and  civilian  requirements  for 
I9l4.i4.-I45  have  been  fixed  at  this  figure. 

Significance  of  Dry-Mix  and  Dehydrated  Soups  to  the  Food  Supply, 

Drjr-mix  and  dehydrated  soups  are  predominately  a  convenience  food  for 
the  houseY/ife  vrhc  lacks  time  to  prepare  such  foods  at  home.  The 
nutritional  significance  of  th^-se  soups  is  la.rgely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  chief  constituents  —  cereals,  legumes,  and  vegetables.  Dry 
soups  may  serve  as  a  palatable  form  in  v;liich  to  consume  larger 
quantities  of  legurnes,  cereals,  and  vegetables  than  -"culd  otherv;ise 
be  the  case.    For  instance,  a  higher  consumption  of  soybeans  through 
incorporation  in  soups  rrould  improve  the  diet  in  several' r-,jspects. 
Since  our  diet ''.in  19liii-l45  will  contain  more  of  these  economically- 
produced  foods,  not  only  is  it  v:ell  to  have  a  palatable  carrier  to 
insure  adequate  consumption,  but  also  addition  of  those  foods  in 
another  form  assures  variety. 

Consumption  and  Demand, 

The  first  year  for  v/hich  data  on  civilian  a:  nsurription  of  dohj^ratcd 
a.nd  dry  soups  are  available  is  19l42-l4.3,    These  figures  are  so 
fragmentary  that  thicy  represent  only  a  rough  estimate  o.f  civilian 
consunption  for  this  ccmmcdity  group  -  about  50  million  pounds. 
Production  for  civilian  use  in  19l43-Uli.  will  probably  be  double  that 
amount  or  about  100  million  pounds.    This  estimate  is  bAsed  on  tlie 
requests  for  stra.tegic  materials  received  by  the  Grain  Products  Branch 
from,  the  dry  soup  industry,  and  is  highly  pr  elii.iinary.    Of  this  total 
about  Co  million  v/ill  consist  of  dry-nix  soups  predominating  in  cereals, 
chiefly  chicken  noodle  soup;  9  million  of  dr2/--m.ix  soups  predominating  in 
legumes;  8  million  of  dry-mix  soups  predominating  in  vegetables;  2 
million  of  the  dehydrated  soup  group,  and  1  million  pounds  of  miscellaneous 
dry  types.    The  tot3.1  represents  an  average  annual  supply  of  about  12 
ounces  per  person,  (Table  66) 
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Tr.blo  66  -  DRY  IJIX  ..ND  DEIiYDlL'.TED  SOUPS:    Civilian  PER  CPIT/.  and 
/-GGREQ-TE  .J.iIIUi.L  CCLiSUIvIPTIOII  for  19l43-uU,  and  Estimated 
Civilian  DEI  LI-ID  for  IphU-U^  1/ 


:  Per 

Capita 

:  i,ggregate 

:j4pparent 

:  Estimated 

:    ^ipparent  :Estimatec 

: Civilian 

:  Civilian 

:    Aggregate  rCi-^/ilian 

I  t  on 

: Consumption 
a9h3-hh  2/ 

:  Demand 
:  19l4li-IiP 

:    Civilian  rDemand 
:    Consumption  19h3-l'-h  2 /l9hli-h^ 

.  1 

2 

3  h 

(Pounds)  3/  (Millions  of  Pounds)  3/- 


.62 

.78 

80.0 

100.0 

.07 

.19 

9.0 

25.0 

.06 

.12 

8.0 

16.0 

.02 

.03 

2.0 

.01 

.Oil 

1.0 

5.0 

'7(1 

1.16 

100.0 

150.0 

Dry-IIix  Soups 

(a)  prudorfdnating  in 
cor-jrls  h/ 

(b)  prodonin^.ting  in 
legumes  5/ 

(c)  prodordnating  in 
vcgetr.bles 

Dehydrated  Soup  6/ 

All  Other  (mushroom., 
dried  stovr,  etc.) 

Total 

T7  Processed  v.-eight;  19hi'-hS  d.oi.iand  is  for  the  yQp.r  beginning  July  1. 

2/  Preliminary  estim.atej  data  for  previous  j^ears  incomplete. 

3/  Processed  weight, 

11/  Principally  chicken  noodle  soup. 

5/  Principally  beans,  peas,  rjid  soybeans. 

"G/  Condensed  from  fresh  vegetables  and  other  tj'pas  of  soups. 

Demand  for  these  soups  in  the  fiscal  y^^ar  beginning  July  19hh  vrould 
normally  be  in  excess  of  2.ny  previous  year,  but  still  further  expansion 
of  demand  is  being  stimulated  in  order  to  fortify  consumers'   diets  vdth 
the  nutritious  and  abundant  commodities  used  in  th^  important  tj^^^s  of 
dry  soups,    H'-^nce,  the  gorl  for  production  of  dry  and  dehydrated  soups 
for  civilian  distribution  in  19l+ii-Ii5  has  been  established  at  l50 
million  pounds,  50  p^^'rcent  more  than  iras  produced  for  civilians  during 
19h3-liU  and  amounting  to  approximately  1.2  pounds  per  capita.    For  the 
purposes  of  considering  civilian  requirem.-nt s  for  19Ua-ii5,  several  types 
of  dry  soups  have  been  indicat^'d, 

Dry-I'dx  Types;    The  m.ost  important  of  dry  soups  from  both  th.j  quantitative 
and  th.-3  nutritional  point  of  id  on-  civo  the  di-^.'-mdx  tj-pes,  v'hich  fall  into 
three  subdivisions  accc-rding  to  the  comriodities  predomin-atelj'  used  in 
their  manufacture.  (Table  66) 


Tho  group  of  dry-nix  soups  prodoninatiriE  in  cer jr.ls  consists 
largely  of  chicken  noodle  soup,  iilthough  it  also  ijicludes  sonc  beef 
noodlo  and  other  kinds  of  noodlo  combinations,    V.Tiilo  about  80 
percent  of  the  19h3-ljii  dr;>'  soup  production  for  civilians  is  estimated 
to  be  of  thij  cereal  mix  type,  the  demand  for  tiiis  t^r-pe  in  19hh-hS 
cannot  be  expected  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  proposed 
expansion  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  all  dry  soups. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  demand  for  thu  cereal  type  vd.ll  approach 
100  million  pounds  in  19Uii-li5,  or  about  tv:o-thirds  of  the  proposed 
production  of  all  dry-mix  a.nd  dehydrated  soups  for  civilians. 

The  group  predominating  in  legumes  is  composed  largely  of  soups 
manufactured  from  dry  peas  or  beans,  some  Vv^ith  a  soybean  base,  Frcni 
the  nutritional  point  of  vioy;,  this  is  the  most  significant  of  all 
tj^es  of  dry  and  dehydrated  soups j  it  also  offers  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  for  increasing  consumption  of  soybeans  •r.fl-iich  are 
relatively  abundant.    It  -is  almost  certain  that  the  demand  for  dry 
peas  -for  direct  consumption  in  the  home  v/ill  be  loss  than  the  a.vail- 
ablo  supplies.    Hence,  it.  vrill  be  considered  most  feasible  and 
efficient  to  divert  some  of  the  supply  to  industrial  uses,  of  vrhich 
dry-mix  soups  is  on,;  of  the  largest.    It  is  believed  that  civilian 
dem.and  for  this  tv-pe  of  dr^'^-niix  soup  can  be  increased  -to  apprcximatelj'" 
25  million  pounds  during  19Uli-l45. 

The  group  of  dry  mix  soups  predomin'^.ting  in  vegetables  is  ordinarili'' 
ma-de  from  a  mixture  of  dehydrat2d  vegetables,  with  or  vdthout  a  soybean 
base.    Dehydrated  carrots,  one  of  the  dehydra.ted  vegetables  available  in 
largest  quantities  form  the  base  of  most  of  the  vegetable  ml>:  S'oups, 
Other  important  ingredients  include  the  minor  dehydrated  vegetables  and 
dehydrated  vhite  potatoes,    ull  these  x^egetables  should  be  available 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  permit  an  increase  in  civilian  consumption 
of  vegeta.ble-nix  soups  to  16  million  pounds  for  19hh-h5f  ^"-s  compared 
vd-th  about  8  million  in  the  preceding  year.    Dehydrated  onions,  as 
essential  ingredient  in  virtually'-  all  dry  soups,  are  a  special  problem 
^Thich  must  be  considered  separately'-,  . 

Dehydrated  Soups ;    The  second  group  of  dry  soups  for  civilian  use  is 
the  tj-pe  made  from  fresh  vegetables  and  other  products  rhich  are 
combined  into  a  liquid  soup  rnd  then  deh^'^dratod  as  a  mixture.  Only 
limited  quantities  of  this  type  have  been  produced  up  to  this  time, 
and  it  is  estim.ated  that  19h3-hh  production  \'ill  not  exceed  2  million 
pounds.    Experiments  are  nor/  being  conducted  vrhich,  if  successful,  nay 
luad  to  an  exn^.nded  use  of  this  type  of  d.^hydrated  soup  in  the  feeding 
of  infants  and  invalids  to  supplement  rationed  processed  foods,  Tith 
this  in  mind,  a  tentative  goal  of  U  million  pounds  has  been  sot  for 
19Ul4-ii5  civilian  consumption. 

Miscellaneous  Dry-IIix  vSoups;    Thi;  third  and  last  group  of  dry  soups  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  miscellan,;ous  tvpoi:-:  such  as  dried  mushroom  soup, 
driud  stavr  and  similar  C9nbination3.    Ccnsunption  of  these  soups  in 
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19h3--^d-i  totaled  only  about  1,0  million  potmds.    Inasmuch  as  these 
rnisc jllan jcus  dry  soups  can  bo  manufactured  from  a  group  of  products 
vrhich  are  relatively  unimportant  in  the  war  food  picture,  such  as  dried 
mushrooms,  certain  of  the  minor  dehydrated  vegetables,  and  the  like, 
the  19iilt-l|5  civilian  requirement  is  being  set  at  5  million  pounds. 

For  the  entire  group  of  dry-mix  and  deh^^drated  soups,  it  is  assumed  that 
civilian  demand  can  be  expanded  Qver  19i+3-Ui;  consumption  levels.  In 
particular,  the  sharp  difference  betvj'ecn  the  price  of  dried  soups  and 
that  of  canned  soups  —  the  former  costs  about  one-third  as  much  as  the 
latter  per  serving  —  should  induce  greater  oDnsumption  of  the  dry  types, 
providing  consumers -are  properl3''  acquainted  vdth  their  availability,  their 
use  as  a  substitute  for  rationed  canned  soups,  and  their  nutritional  value. 

Problems  of  Distributing  a  Short  ^uppl^?". 

Dry  soups,  as  a  group,  should  be  available  in  abundance  and  consumption 
should  be  encouraged  by  all  means  st  hand.    Expanded  production  to  the 
extent  recommended  should  assure  adequate  supplies  in  all  markets. 

Determination  of  Requirements. 

In  the  case  of  each  type  of  dry  soup,  the  requirem.ents  for  civilians 
duping  the  fiscal  ^''ear  beginning  July  19hh,  have  been  sot  at  the  point 
of -maxim-urn  dom.and.    The  requirement  for  the  whole  group  is  l50  million 
pounds,  broken  dovm  as  follcvrs;    dry-mix  soups  predominating  in  -cereals, 
100  million,  pounds;  those  predominating  in  legumes,  2$  million;  those 
predominating  in  dehydrated  vegetables,  l6  million;  deh3^drated  soups 
made  from  fresh  vegetables  and  other  fresh  ingredients,  k  million  pounds; 
miscellaneous  dry  soups,  5  million  pounds. 

For  the  drj^-mix  and  dehydrated  soup  industry  as  a  vriiole  there  appuar  to 
be  ample  facilities  for  producing  the  quantities  of  soup  established  as 
the  19i^I^-U5  goal,     3iould  substantial  quantities  of  dry-mix  soups  produced 
for  non-civilian  claimants  be  released  upon  the  civilian  market,  it  is 
Ljxpected  that  serious  distribution  problems  might  arise  unless  vigorous 
efforts  T/ere  made  to  stimulate  increased  consuiiiption. 

j'ith  r^-spect  to  the  production  of  dry-mix  soups,  a  scm.e?,'-hat  serious 
problem  is  raisud  b.y-  the  limited-  supply  of  dehydrated  onions,  which  are 
used  as  an  essential  flavoring  ingredient  in  virtiiallj'-  all  tj^es  of  dry- 
mix  soups.    Horrever,  the  19hh-hS  goal  for  this  commodity  group  may  be 
reached  by  adjusting  formulas  to  reduce  the  required  percentages  of 
dehj'-dra.ted  onions  and  by  substituting  other  flavoring  ingredients  for 
onions.    Nevertheless,  increased  supplies  of  dehydrated  onions  for  dry 
,, soups  vdll  be  required.    The  use  of  dehydrated  onions  in  the  manufacture 
of  dr;''  soups  is  considered  highly  essential  as  it  vrlll  contribute  in 
large  measure  to  a  greatly  expanded  consumption  of  such  nutritious  high- 
protein  foods  as  soybeans,  dry  peas,  and  dry  beans. 


« 
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Tho  quc".rtorly  allocations  of  dry  soups  r.re  indicntod  in  tablo  67. 
Thjro  is  expected  to  be  r.  st'^ady  incrG?.se  in  consumption  throughout 
the  year,  excopt  that  the  rr.tc  of  increj.se  during  the  sunner  nonths 
vd.ll  be  less  than  later  in  the  year. 

Table  67  -  DRY-LUX  iJT)  DEHYDR'.TED  SOUPS:    19iiU-u5  P-R  G-PITj.  and 

i-GGREd'-TE  CIVILIAN  REQrilEIO^TS  b-  Quarters 


19Ui4-ii5  Civilirji 

fioquirenents  1/ 

..ggregp.t 

Item 

:  Per 

:  Total  : July-: October 

:  January- :  j.pril- 

:  Capita 

:             :Sept.:  Dec, 

:  I.Iarch     :  June 

:  1 

■     2            3  U 

S  6 

 Liliions  of  Pounds  (processed  jfeight)  


Dry-I;ii:c  Soups 

(a)  prcdoninati::g  in 
ccrcjals  2/ 

(b)  predominating  in 
legumes  3/ 

(c)  predominating  in 
vegetables 

Dehydrated  Soup  h/ 
All  Other  (mushroom,  c 
ster;,  etc.) 

Total 


.78 

100.0 

20,0 

27.0 

28.0 

25.0 

.19 

25.0 

5.0 

6.8 

7.0 

6.2 

.12 
.03 

d 

.Oh 

16.0 
I4.O 

3.2 

h.3 
1.1 

h.5 
1.1 

h,0 
1.0 

5,0 

1.0 

1.3 

IM 

1,3 

1.16 

150.0 

30.0 

10,5 

12.0 

37.5 

1/  Year  beginning-  July  1, 

2/  Principally  chicken  noodle  soup. 

3/  Principally  beans,  peas,  and  soybeans, 

H/  Condensed  from  frash  vogetr'bles  ?nd  other  t^/p.-s  of  soups. 


i 

1 
f 
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COFFEE,  TEA,  AilD  COCOA 
(Prepared  by  Isabello  I/I.  Kelley) 

Suminary 
 ~  ' 

Coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa  arc  important  in  our  food  supply  lar/^cly  from 
the  point  of  vior;  of  morale.    After  short  supplies  of  coffee  in  1942 
and  1943,  civilioiis  have  been  assured  by  the  government  thft  there  mil 
bo  sufficiently  large  Gupplies  available  so  that  rationing  v/ill  not  bo 
necessary,''.     In  the  case  of  tea  and  cocoa  the  distribution  controls 
currently  imposed  by  ''.Tar  Food  Orders  have  resulted  in  reasonably  equit- 
able distribution  without  resort  to  consumer  rationing.     The  require- 
ment for  coffee  for  the  yorr  beginning  July  1,  1944  is  placed  at  the 
level  necessary  to  meet  unrestricted  civilian  demand,  equal  to  the 
per  capita  rate  at  vhich  coffee  has  been  allocated  to  civilians  since 
October  1943.     The  requirements  for  tea  and  cocoa  are  pieced  at  the 
level  required  to  continue  the  current  levels  of  permitted  use  under 
■"/FO  13  read  25  respectively. 

Gignificrnco  to  the  Food  Supply 

Coffee  and  tea  make  no  contribution  to  the  nutritional  adequrcy  of  the 
civilic;n  diet  i/ith  the  possible  exception  of  niacin  in  coffee;  any 
nutritive  value  coco^>-  may  have  is  thought  to  be  negligible.  Hor/ever, 
those  throe  commodities  play  a  significant  role  in  terms  of  food  habits 
and  have  a  definite  place  in  the  faraily  menu,  and  hence  are  highly  im- 
portont  from  the  point  of  vie-/  of  national  morale. 

Consumption  and  Demand 

Coffee ;     Consumption  of  coffee  has  been  rising  steadily  over  the  past 
decade,  increasing  from  11.9  pounds  per  capita  in  1932  to  15.5  pounds 
in  1941.     Due  -to  short  supplies  aftor  the  United  States  entered  the 
v/ar  vAid  tlio  institution  of  rationing  late  in  1942,  civilian  consumption 
foil  bad:  to  13.4  pounds  in  that  year  £nd  to  13.1  pounds  in  1943 
(Table  68). 

Table  68,     COFFE^-^,  TFJ.,  COCOi.:  Civilian  P}^?.  CiJ'ITi-  and  AGGHPIGATE  AirMiX 

COIIoUl'PTION  for  bpecifiod  Periods,  and  " 
Estimr.ted  D^Vl/ilD  for  1944-45 


lEstiraat-ed 

:Civi lian 

Item 

Apparent  Civilir^n  Consumption 

:  Demand 

:  1932 

:     1935-39     :  1941 

:     1942  : 

1943 

: 1944-45 

:       1  ■ 

:          2    .     .:  3 

4  .  : 

5 

:    '  6 

Coffee,  green 

11.9 

14.0  15.5 

13.4. 

13/1 

16.2 

Tea 

0.8 

0.7  0.8 

0.5      •  ■ 

0.5 

0.3 

Cocoa  bonns 

3.2 

4.4  .  4.8 

3.8 

3.1 

5.1 

Coffee,  green 

1,436 

1,814  2,060 

1,777 

1,692. 

2,104 

Tea 

IOC 

87  104 

70 

60 

105 

Cocoa  bean J 

399 

569  eZ'k' 

504 

404 

658 
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It  is  estimated  that  in  the  year  beginninr^  July  1,  1944,  the  per 
capita  annurl  demf.nd  for  coffee  in  en  unrnstrictod  mr.rket  v.dll  bo 
16. '2  pounds.     This  peak  demfind  is  due  to  t^ro  inportrjit  frctorsj 
(l)  The  reduced  supplies  of  tea  and  cocofj  and  (2)  the  increase^  in 
the  number  of  r/orkers,  and  moro  particularly,  in  the  proportion  of 
the  national  populf  tion  cinr^agod  in  industrial  activity.     Th'^'se  t-^ro 
factors  more  than  offset  the  loss  of  a  pr  rt  of  our  cof  fee-dii  nking 
population  to  the  arrp.od  forces.     Civilian  eupplies  hf.vc  been  cvnil- 
able  at  the  annual  rate  of  16.2  nounds  per  cf.pita  since  October  1943 
and  the  market  has  r'jpdily  absorbed  this  quantity. 

Tea;     From  1932  throuf^h  1941,  the  annual  civilian  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  tea  remained  fairly  stable,  fluctuating  around  0.7 
and  0.3  of  a  pound.     This  dropped  considerrbly  to  0,5  nound  in  1042 
and  1943  because  of  shorta,";os  caused  by  import  restrictions  (Table 
68).     It  is  ostimf.ted  that  the  free  market  denifaid  during  the  year 
beginning  July  1944,  v/ill  be  but  slightly  higher  than  consumption  in 
pre--;ar  years.     This  is  becr.uso  of  the  stability  in  the  size  of  the 
tea-drinking  population  and  the  lifting  of  ration  restri  ctions  on 
coffee.     Part  of  this  demand,  hov/ever,   is  for  typos  of  teti  not  now 
available  in  the  domestic  mf^rkot.     ".hilo  blrck  tea  has  been  substitu 
ted  for  green  or  other  type  teas  by  many  consumers,  other  consumers 
have  been  unrdlling  to  shift  their  purchasers  to  black  tea  and  have 
remained  out  of  the  tea  market  pending  the  return  of  their  favorite 
teas. 

Cocoa:     The  consumption  of  cocoa  amounted  to  3.2  pounds  per  cepita 
in  1932  but  rose  to  4.8  pounds  in  1941.     The  sharp  drop  to  3.8  pound 
in  1942  and  3.1  pounds  in  1943  '/as  the  result  of  restricted  supplies 
o'vlng  to  the  shipping  situa-fcion  and  not  becnuso  of  v-ny  slackening 
in  demand  (Table  60).     Since  1941  the  civilian  supply  of ^products 
made  ivith  cocoa  beans  has  fallen  far  short  of  civilian  demand.  The 
intdoquacy  of  the  supply  relative  to  unrestricted  demand  has  been 
most  prominent  in  the  case  of  chocolate  confections,  thn  most  im- 
portant use  of  cocoa  beans.     The  terminftion  of  coffee  rationing 
reduced  the  demand  for  beverage  cocoa;  and  demnnd  and  supply  for 
this  use  currently  appears  to  be  in  good  balance.     j.ny  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  chocolate  available  for  use  in  homo  baking 
appears  to  have  been  almost  coiipletely  compensated  by  the  decline 
in.tJie  volume  of  home  baking.     It  is  estimrted  that  the  civilian 
demand  for  products  mado  from  cocoa  beans  -,/ould  bo  oquivrlent  to 
5.1  pounds  of  cocoa  beans  per  capita  fo.-  the  year  beginning  July 
1,  1944.     This  record  demr.nd  reflects  primarily  the  sharp  increases 
in  the  domfLnd  for  chocolate  confections,  the  latter  being  very  re- 
sponsive to  the  level  of  consumer  income. 

Problems  of  distributing  a  bhort  ou{;)ply 

Coffee ;  Short  supplies  of  coffee  may  be  distributed  equitably  under 
rationing  procedure  thrt  is  not  administratively  cumbersome,  despite 
large  varirtions  in  consumption  fimong  individuals.    ^.Itliough  the 
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coffee  rationing  program  has  been  discontinued  and  the  public  has 

been  assured  that  there  vri.ll  be  f'doquate  coffee  supplies,    it  vfould 

bo  possible  to  r'^institute  rationing  if  a  shipping  omorgoncy  developed. 

Tea:     It  is  possible  to  achieve  a  rof' sonably  equitable  distribution  of  a 
short  supply  of  black  tea  without  resort  to  rrtioning  at  the  consumer 
level.     The  distribution  of  tea  under  "'TFO  18  has  been  achieved  idth  a 
minimum  of  hardship  even  at  a  time  when  coffee  and  cocoa  vrere  very 
short  and  tea  supplies  r/orn  no  more  than  50  percent  of  normal. 

Cocoa:     Restrictions  on  tho.  grindings  of  a  short  supply  of  cocof-  beans 
has  resi.i.lted  in  ?  reasonably  equitable  distribution  without  resort 
to  the  rationing  of  the  end  products.     ohortages  of  chocolate  candy 
have  been  constant  but  appear  to  have  no  serious  morale  repercussions. 
The  industry  has  managed  to  keep  somewhat  adequate  supplies  flomng 
to  vrc.r  plants  and  the  general  public  appears  to  be  fairly  well 
supplied.     Shortages  in  beverage  cocoa  and  baking  chocolfite  eased 
during  1943  due  to  larger  supplies  of  coffee  and  tea  and  to  a  re- 
duction in  home-baking. 

Determination;of  Sequirements 

Coffee:     The  civiliari  requirement  for  coffee  is  placed  at  the  level 
viiich  will -satisfy  civiliaji  demand  in  an  unrestricted  market.  Al- 
though a  smaller  amount  could  be  rationed  and  distribution  could  be 
reasonably  equitable,   federal  agencies  concerned  with  coffee  supplies 
have  repeatedlir  guprf.nteed  civilians  supplies  sufficient  to  meet  all 
demand.     In  view  of  these  guarantees  it  is  believed  necessary  to 
place  the  requirement  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,   1944  at  16.2 
pounds  per  capita,  green  basis,  or  a  total  of  2,104  million  pounds. 
The  requirement  by  quarters,   shorn  in  Table  69,  is  based  on  quarterly 
pattern  of  coffee  movements  indicated  by  industry  reports  compiled  by 
the  ■'Yar  Production  Board  prior  to  the  institution  of  coffee  rntioning. 

Tea:     The  civilian  requirement  for  black  tea  is  placed  at  76.5  million 
pounds  for  the  year  beginning  <^nly  1,   1944.     This  quantity  is  suffi- 
cient to  continue  the  present  level  of  permitted  pr  eking  and  receiving 
under  '^WO  18.3.     "''.Mle  the  order  permits  but  75  percent  of  the  base 
period  (1941)  use,  it  ivill  rllow  approximately  normal  supplies  of  black 
tea,  as  the  1941  disappearance  ■"'/TlS  substantially  above  thrt  in  oth'^r 
recent  years.     This  quantity  vdll  satisfy  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  current  demand  for  black  tea.     Demand  for  green  and  other  type  tea 
will  remain  unsatisfied.     The  requirem-^nt  by  quarters,  as  shorn  in 
Table  69,   is  designed  to  cover  the  quarterly  quota  demands  for  delivery 
of  tea  to  packers.     It  does  not  correspond  to  the  pattern  of  actual 
consumption. 

Cocoa:     The  civilian  requirement  for  cocoa  during  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,   1944  is  placed  at  508.4  million  pounds.     This  -"/ill 
allov/  continuance  of  thn  current  level  of  permitted  use  under  WO  25, 
v,4iich  is  80  percent  of  1941  use.     Although  t;iis  levej  of  supply  mil 
fall  far  short  of  filling  civilian  dema.nd  for  chocolate  confections, 
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it  appears  that  labor  shortages  vlll  liiait  tho  proccsi^ing  of  cocoa 
beans  for  civilian  consumption  to  a  point  substantially  below  tho 
amount  necessary  to  satisfy  demand.     This  r oquire;.'i':;nt   should  insure 
a  reasonably  equitable  distribution  of  bovera/^e  cjcoa  and  bal:in.<^  choco- 
late and  a  fairly  satisfactory  distribution  of  chocolrte  confections. 

Tho  roquirenont  for  cocoa  b'^ans  by  quarters  is  sho^-.-n  in  Table  G9.  This 
distribution  shon's  less  variation  betvroen  quarters  than  is  nornially 
GxperiencGd.     Ho-"evor,  under  the  terms  of  ^'JFO  25  some  industrial  users 
have  been  allowed  to  adjust  their  quarterly  quotas  to  elininat'3  rarrilcod 
variations  from  quarter  to  quarter  so  that  th^ur  r  educed  Inbor  force 
nay  bo  used  more  effnctivoly.     The  quf.rt^^rly  distribution  submitted 
v.-as  sur^^estod  by  the  Special  Coini.iodities  Branch,  v.'hich  administers  tlie 
cocoa  order. 

Table  69.     COFF?S,  TEA,  CCCOi-.:     Civilif-ji  P^Ll  CAPITA  and  AGG.IKGATB  AlfWJAL 

REQUIH-^NKNTS,  for  1944-45,  By  Quarters 


1944-45 

Civilit 

.n  liequirement 

Ap;p;regate 

Item 

I  Per 

July- 

:  Oct.- 

:  Jan- 

:  April- 

'  Capita 

::Total  : 

Sept  . 

:  Dec. 

:  ilr.r. 

:  June 

1 

:       2  : 

3 

:  4 

:  5 

:  6 

Pounds 

Coffee,  green 

16.2 

2,104.0 

467.5 

587.0 

559.5 

490.0 

Tea,  blf.ck 

0.6 

76.5 

15.30 

15.30 

2  2  •  95 

22.95 

Cocoa  beans 

3.9 

500.4 

121.0 

134.2 

126.1 

127.1 
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SPICES 

(proparod  by  Isahelle  LI,  Kelley) 

Summary 

Spices  not  only  rrive  pa  Ir  tabi  In  tj.^  and  flavor  to  foodG,  but  they  have 
importa.nt  industrial  uses  in  the  processing  and  preserving  of  food. 
The  spices  covered  by  this  requirement  cannot  be  grovm  commercially 
in  the  United  States,  so  our  supplies  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
imports.     In  1942  imports  pf  spices  were  sharply  curtailed  or  com-' 
pletely  eliminated  and  civilian  use  controlled  by  a  con'servfation 
order.     The  supply  situation  improved  for  many  spices  in  1943  and 
the  restrictions  on  use  by  civilians  v^ere  relaxed.     The  requirement 
for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1944  requests  maintenance  of  the  rate 
of  uso  currently  permitted  under  ''•.'FO  19. 

Significance  to  the  Food  Supply 

Spices,  particularly  those  most  commonly  used,  give  flavor  and  pala- 
tability  to  otherv/ise  mild  foods  of  monotonous  flavor.     Since  our 
diet  may  be  based  upon  fev/er  foods  and  more  cereals  than  heretofore, 
it  is  important  to  supply  sufTicient  spices  to  produce  taste  appeal 
in  these  dishes.     Squally  important  are  the  essential  industrial  uses 
of  spices  in  tho  processing  and  preserving  of  our  food  supply,  such  a 
in  meat  packing,  crnning  and  pickling,  and  in  the  baking  industry. 

Consumption  and  Demand 

The  normal  annual  aggregate  consumption  of  the  various  spices  is 
as  folloi'vs: 

Thousand  Poiands 


Pepper  (black  and  -/liito)  32,000 

Pim.ento  1,300 

Cinnamon  and  cassia  10,200 

Cloves  3,000 

Ginger  3,000 

Llace  850 

llutmng  4,500 


In  1941  the  consumption  of  these  spices  generally  rreis  higher  than 
normal,  but  in  1942  the  reduction  in  imports  and  restricted  use 
under  the  conservation  ord';r  reduced  civilian  supplies  belov/  pre- 
v/ar  levels.     In  1943  the  consumption  of  spices  such  as  nace,  pimento, 
and  cloves  increased  as  tlie  flew  of  imports  improved.     In  early  1944 
it  vjas  possible  to  remove  all  restrictions  on  the  use  of  pimento 
and  cloves.     The  distribution  of  pepper  has  been  reduced  sharply  as 
compared  vath  pro-i^/ar  levels  as  efforts  ^vere  made  to  strotch  our 
stockpile  of  pepper  since  no  imports  vdll  be  avtdlr.blo  until  after 
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the  close  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific.     The  demand  for  npices  in  the 
year  beginning;  July  1,  1944  is  above  the  level  of  normal  pro--wnr 
consumption.     Tho  incr-^asnd  denand  cones  primarily  from  industrial 
users,  such  as  meat  packers,   canners,  and  bakers.     The  incrf/ase  in 
home,  preservation  of  foods  and  the  need  to  increase  the  palatability 
of  a- diet  having  fer;er  choice  meat  cuts  and  iroro  c';rorl  products  hag 
fQso  stimula  ted  the  demand   for  spices. 

Problems  of  Distributing  a  Short  Supply 

It  has  b.een  found  possible  under  WO  19  :to  achieve  a  reasonably''  equit- 
able distribution  of  a  quantity  of  spicks  insufficient  to  meet  total 
demr.nds.     There  is  as  yet  no  evidence  of  a  shorta{5e  of  spices  for  the 
householder,  but  industrial  users  are  novr  receiving  'vhat  must  be  con- 
sidered as  minimum  amounts.     Thus,  if  any  real  reduction  is  mr.de  from 
the  level  of  the  supply  currently  available,  v.ltliout  maintaining 
current  supplies  to  industrial  users,  there  v/ould  be  serious  reper- 
cussions upon  our  civilir.n  .food  progrr-m. 

Determination  of  Requirements 

In  vie-7  of  the  reasonr-bly  equitable  distribution  nrintfdned  under  WO 
19.,  the  civilian  requirement  for  spices  und'?r  the  or^i  ;r  is  placed  at 
the  level  necessary  to  continue  the  current  permitted  use  (Table  70), 
It  must  be  eiaphasized  that  these  requirements  r-.present  the  minimum 
acceptable  a.mounts  rather  than  the  actual  current  de;nrnd  for  spices 
by  the  civilian  ponulDtion,   ■vhich  is  ;'stiriat:d  to  be  soi.ievvhat  above 
pre-'i.rar  conoumption  levels.     The  requirement  £  for  pimento  and  cloves 
is  placed  at  the  level  necessary  to  continue  unrestricted  distribution. 


Trblo  70.     SPICBS:     Civilian  AGGI<}-;CrAT^.  AlJirjAL  SEQUIRPi.'IEIITS  for  1944-45 


1944-45  Civilian  lie 


qui r  ^ment 


It 


em 


Aggrerate 


Thoustmd  lounds 


Pepper  (birck  and  v/hite) 
Pimento 

Cinnamon  and  cassia 


14,000 
2,400 
3,329 
5,000 
3,700 


Cloves 
Ginger 


Mace 
lJutbeg 


653 
3,  800 
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YEAST  FOR  FOOD  USES 
(Prepared  by  Isabelle  M.  Kelley) 

Summary 

The  civilian  requirement  for  active  yeast  is  placed  at  a  level  which 
V/lll  provide  adequate  quantities  of  yeast  for  use  as  a  leavening  agent 
in  brep.d  and  other  yeast-dour;h  products.    Ho  specific  requirement  for 
tho  dry  rctive  yeast  of  the  type  under  allocation  (grovm  on  molasses) 
is  requested  since  the  total  production  of  dry  active  yeast  of  the 
yeast-cereal  type  (not  under  allocation) .  is  available  for  civilians. 
Ho'vever,  it  is  requested  that  there  be  released  to  civilians  any 
quantity  of  dry  active  yeast  grovm  on  molasses  that  is  available  after 
meeting  the  needs  of  those  claimants  vho  cannot  use  compressed  yeast. 
An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  nutritional  yeast  for  civilians  is  re- 
quested folloxving  the  National  Research  Council's  recommendation  that 
its  use  in  civilian  foods  be  encouraged. 

Significance  to  the  Food  Supply 

Adequate  quantities  of  dry  or  compressed  active  yeast  are  essential 
to  tl'io  national  food  program  since  the  program  is  built  around  unlimit- 
ed consumption  of  cereal  products.     Active  yeast  is  used  as  a  leaven- 
ing agent  for  bread  and  other  yeast-dough  products  and  any  shortage 
of  yeast  for  this  purpose  could  not  be  tolerated.  Significant 
quantities  of  the  B-vitaiains,  particularly  riboflavin,  can  be  added 
to  the  diet  by  the  incorporation  of  nutritional  yeast  in  such  foods 
as  dry  soups.     This  use  may  prove  to  be  of  increasing- importance  in 
improving  the  vitamin  content  of  low- cost  diets.     The  small  quantity 
of  nutritional  yeast  now  used  in  food  fortification  does  not  yet 
affect  significantly  the  overall  adequacy  of  the  civilian  diet.  How- 
ever, new  food  uses  of  nutritional  yeast  are  being  explored  continu- 
ally and  insufficient  supplies  should  not  be  the  limiting  factor  in 
encouraging  the  increased  use  of  nutritional  yeast  for  food  fortifi- 
cation purposes. 

Consumption  and  Demand 

In  prov/ar  years  it  is  estimated  that  the  baking  industry  used  between 
180  and  200  raillion  pounds  of  compressed  yeast  annually  and  that 
household  sales  ■rere  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  million  pounds.  In 
addition,  the  domestic  market  absorbed  between  one  and  tvro  million 
pounds  of  dry  active  yeast,  including  both  compressed  yeast  in  dry 
form  and  yeast-cereal  products.     During  1943,  estimates  indicate  that 
close  to  220  million  pounds'of  compressed  active  yeast  vms  used  by  the 
baking  industry  and  in  home  baking.     Until  November  1943  the  only  dry 
active  yeast  available  to  civilians  v!a.s  the  yeast-cercal  type.  During 
November  and  Decombor  1943  small  quantities  of  dry  active  yoast 
(groim  on  molassos)  wore  released  to  civilians. 
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It  is  Gstiracted  that  the.  dGinar.d  for  cor.iprossod  yoast  for  use  in  the 
hono  end  by  the  bakinf;  industi-y  r/ill  total  220  million  pounds  in  the 
yoar  beginning  July  1,  1944.     This  denr.nd  is  based  on  the  continuance 
of  at  least  the  present  rate  of  consumption  of  bread  end  other  yeast 
doup;}i  products.     Increased  production  of  bread  rnd  oth'5r  yeast  dou;;h 
products  does  not  call  for  a  comparable  increase  in  yoast  use,  as  the 
same  quantity  of  yeast  may  be  used  in  leavening  larger  quantities 
of  dough  ••^"hen  production  increases.     The  demand  for  dn/'  active  yeast 
appears  to  be  relatively  stable  and  --'ould  fall  bet-'veen  1.5  and  2,0 
million  pounds  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,   1944.     This  yeast  is 
used  by  people  -/ho  do  not  have  access  to  regular  supplies  of  compressed 
yeast.     Since  regular  dr;''  active  yeast  and  the  yeast-cereal  products 
tend  to  be  highly  substitutable  for  one  another,  increases  in  the 
supply  of  one  type  should  result  in  a  decreased  demand  for  the  other. 

Data  as  to  the  consumption  of  nutritional  (dried  inactive)  yeast  in 
foods  are  not  available  prior  to  1942.     In  1942,  it  is  estimated  that 
950,000  pounds  of  nutritional  y'3ast  ivere  used  in  foods.     The  main  uses 
are  as  a  vitamin  carrier  and  as  a  flf.voring  agent.     The  addition  of 
nutritional  yeast  to  dehydrated  souj^s  and  ster/s  v;ill  fortify  these 
products  ■'•dth  the  B-vitamins  and  -.all  improve  their  flavor.     In  its 
tasteless  form  nutritional  yeast  is  added  to  baby  foods  and  sandv;ich 
spreads  to  fortify  their  vitamin  value j  ejid  sr.ioked  bre^/ers  yecst, 
■'.''.diich  has  a  bacon-like  flavor,   is  used  in  por/dered  form  for  food 
fortifications  and  for  seasoning  both  in  food  manufacturing  plants 
and  in  the  home.     In  1943  the  food  use  of  nutritional  yeast  increased 
to  an  estimated  1.6  million  pounds,  under  the  impact  of  the  publicity 
given  to  it  as  a  substitute  for  o-ther  foods  in  short  aipply. 

The  demand  for  nutritional  yeast  for  food  uses  in  the  year  beginning 
July  1944  will  continue  to   reflect  the  trend  toi.vard  higher  consump- 
tion, especir.lly  mth  the  prospective  increase  in  the  civilian  supplies 
of  dehydrated  soups  and  stews.     It  is  estimated  that  the  civilian 
demand  will  be  approximately  2,0  million  pounds. 

Problems  of  ^^i st ributing  a  Short  Supply 

A  chortac-e  in  the  civilian  supplies  of  active  yeast  for  uje  as  a 
leavening  agent  TOuld  have  serious  repercussions  on  the  national  food 
program,     ^Tith  the  importance  cereal  products  have  assumed  in  the 
civilian  diet,  any  shortage  or  maldistribution  of  active  yeast  cannot 
be  tolerated.     It  i.ill  be  necessary/-  to  satisfy  tlio  unrestricted 
civilian  demand  for  compressed  yeast  because  its  perisliabi  lity  pre- 
cludes any  t^^oe  of  controlled  distribution.     Supplies  of  dn,'  active 
yeast  of  botli  the  type  groivn  orj  molasses  and  the  yeast-cereal  typo 
also   should  be  adequate  to  fill  unrestricted  demand  because  its  use 
is  limited  to  such  a  small  proportion  of  the  population  no  controlled 
distribution  scheme  is  feasible. 
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It  is  desirable  to  provide  supplies  of  nutritional  yeast  in  close 
relation  to  demand.     This  rcconiniendation  is  strictly  on  the  basis 
that  its  use  as  a  source  of  vitamins  in  loTr-cost  dietslhas  many  ad- 
vantaf;es  and  developments  in  tliis  sphere  sliould  not  bo  limited  by 
inadequate  supplies. 

Determination  of  x^equiremont s 


The  civilian  requirement  for  compress'^d  yeast  is  plrced  at  220 
million  pounds  for  the  year  bej^inning  July  1,  1944,  as  shor/n  in 
Table  71,     This  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands  for  yeast  "by  the 
baking  industry/  and  for  home  use.     This  quantity  is  necessary  to 
insure  th*?  continued  consumption  of  cereal  products  by  providing 
adequate  supplies  df  1 aavening  agents, 

Rcsidur.l  treatment  is  requested  in  the  allocation  of  the  type  of 
dry  active  yeast  under  allocation.     The  total  production  of  yeast- 
ceroal  products  is  available  to  civilians  (ind  appears  to  be  supply- 
ing a  large'  percentage  of  the  needs  for  dry  active  yeast.     In  the 
liflht  of  this,  and  because  requests  of  other  claimants  cannot  be 
filled  by  substituting  compressed  yeast,  no  fixed  requirement  is 
established  for  dry  active  yer-st  under  allocation.     It  is  requested, 
ho-'"cver,  that  supplies  of  dry  active  yeast  be  released  to  civilians 
r'hen  the  production  exceeds  essential  non-civilian  requirements. 

The  civilian  reauiroraent  for  nutritional  yeast  for  food  uses  is  placed 
at  2  million  pounds,  rlloiving  25  percent  increase  over  the  quantity 
avi- liable  to  civilians  in  1943,     This  requirement,  by  requesting  that 
increased  quantities  be  made  available  in  order  to  encourage  its  use 
in  foods,   follo\7S  the  Rational  Research  Council's  rocoinr.ienda tion. 


Table  71.     YEa^T  FOR  FOOD  USE:     Civilian  AGG-REC-ATE  ANNUAL  REO^UIRIiii^IT 

for  1944-45 


1944-45  Civilian  Requirement 


Item 


Aggregate 


Million  Pounds 


Compressed  yeast 


220.0 


Nutritional 


Dr^,''  active 


TT"    'Vill  accept  residual  supply. 


1/ 


2.0 
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(Frepareci  by  Isabelle  ixl.  Keliny) 

Summary 

Pectin  is  an  essential  ingrodient  in  the  production  of  preserves  and  an 
adequate  supply  must  be  available  in  view  of  the  program  of  the  ;V&.r  i?ood 
Administration  requesting  increased  supplies  of  precorves  for  civilian 
use.    For  the  year  beginning  July  1,  19^3  civilians  v.-ere  allocated 
3,400,000  pounds  of  pectin  and  this  supply  has  noL  been  ful].y  edequdte 
to  meet  needs  since  for  the  past  fevj  months  preservers  have  ber.n  exper- 
iencing difficulty  in  securing  pectin  in  the  quantity  needed.    It  is 
estimated  that  civilians  will  require  3>925,000  pounds  of  puctin  for  food 
use  in  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1944  to  insure  a  reasonably  equitable 
distribution  of  pectin  supplies  and  the  civilian  requirement  has  been 
placed  at  this  level. 

Si,q;nif icance  to  the  Food  Supply 

Pectin  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  commercially-produced  preserves,  in 
many  homo-produced  preserves,  and  in  products  such  a^j  salad  dressings  and 
many  types  of  confections.    Adequate  supplies  of  peccin  for  food  use  for 
civilians  must  be  available,  especially  in  view  of  the  program  of  the  War 
Food  Administration  thac  requests  increased  quantities  of  preserves  for 
civilians. 

Consumption  and  Demand 

Based  on  data  from  the  Census  of  Wanirf'acturers ,  use  of  pectin  in  1939 
was  2,800,000  pounds.    In  1941  and  1942  civilian  supplies  were  estimated 
at  approximately  3>2O0,O00  pounds  and  for  the  year  beginnirg  July  1943 
civilians  were  allocated  3>400,000  pounds  of  pectin.    This  increased  uae 
reflects  primarily  the  increase  in  the  production  of  pr'^-sorves  since  1'^'39 

It  is  estimated  that  a  supply  totaling  3»925,000  pounds  for  food  use 
in  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1944  vjould  result  in  reasonably  equitable 
distribution  among  the  various  users.    This  will  be  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  civilian  requirement  for  commercially-produced  preserves,  to 
allov/  for  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  pectin  for  use  in  home-produced 
preserves  and  .to  provide  adequate  quantities  of  pectin  for  uses  other 
than  in  preserves. 

Problems  of  Distributing  a  Short  Supply 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  possible  to  distribute  equitably  a  short  supply 
of  pectin  without  resort  to  some  method  of  controlled  distribution. 
Production  of  commercial  preserves  in  the  year  boginning  July  1943  ^^t  a 
level  higher  than  anticipated  has  placed  a  great  strain  on  civilian 
supplies  of  pectin.  Despite  volmitary  efforts  to  distribute  pectin 
equitably,  many  preservers  found  inadequate  supplies  of  pectin  were 
limiting  production  while  other  pi'eservers  were  adequately  supplied. 
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Many  preservers  liavc  fovjid  it  necessary  bo  stretch  their  supplies  of 
pectin  by  producing  a  much  thinner  preserve  than  the  civilian  trade 
is  accustomed  to  using,    '■•ith  anticipated  increases  in  home  production 
of  preserves  in  19AA-45  because  of  better  fruit  crops,  unless  civilian 
supplies  are  in  close  relation  to  demand  it  v;ill  be  necessary  to  control 
distribution  to  guarantee  that  the  needs  of  coiiuriercial  and  home  pro- 
ducers of  preserves  can  be  met  in  full. 

Determination  of  Requirement 

The  requirement  is  based  upon  the  need  to  provide  reasonably  equitable 
distribution  of  the  supply  and  to  prevent  inadequate  supplies  of  pectin 
from  limiting  the  production  of  preserves.    It  appears  that  the  total 
domestic  production  of  'pectin  is  adequate  to  supxoly  civilians  vvith  this 
quantity.    With  this  in  view  and  m.indful  of  the  practical  difficulties 
of  controlled  distribution,  the  requirement  is  placed  at  the  demand  level. 

The  civilian  reoAiiremcnt  for  pectin  for  fcod  use  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  1944  is  3>925,000  pounds.    The  estimated  distribution  of  this 
requirement  among  the  various  users  is  shovm  in  Table  72. 


Table  72.  —  PECTIIm  FOR  JOOD  bbiii:     Civilian -i-^^Ri-^ATJi  ^\!ivUAL  Riii-H,1]IRM'1E1^JTS 

for  194A-45 


Item 


1944-43  Civilian  Requirement 


Aggre,i;ate 


Thousand  Poujids 


Comiaercial  preserves 

Household  use 

0 1  her , , excl udi  ng  p  harmacy 


2,175 
1,250^ 


500 


Total 


3,925 
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FERHETTET)  AITD  DISTILLED  VITTEGkR 
(Prepared  by  Oscar  R.  LeBeau 
and  Ylilliam  R.  ".'hitacre) 

SiJininary 

Vinegar  is  important  as  a  preservative  and  as  a  flavoring.    Large  amounts 
are  used  for  home  canning  and  for  table  purposes  while  in  addition  vast 
quantities  are  utilized  each  year  in  the  production  of  pickles,  catsup 
and  other  commercially  processed  foods. 

Most  of  the  vinegar  used  in  this  country  is  either  cider  vinegar  made 
from  apples  or  white  distilled  vinegar  made  from  alcohol,  molasses  or 
grain.    Demand  for  both  t^q^es  has  been  at  least  10  percent  higher  than 
normal  during  194-3-^^  due  to  increased  quantities  required  for  home 
canning  and  for  the  manufacture  of  processed  foods.    At  the  same  time, 
cider  vinegar  production  in  194.3-4-4-  has  been  the  lowest  in  many  ysars, 
while  distilled  vinegar  production  has  been  subject  to  wartime  restric- 
tions on  alcohol  and  molasses.    This  has  tended  to  deplete  the  usually 
large  stocks  of  vinegar  with  the  result  that  inventories  in  late  1943 
were  reported  to  be  the  lowest  in  25  years.  .•    ■  ' 

The  total  civilian  requirement  for. vinegar  in  1944.-4-5  has  been  set  at 
the  same  level  as  the  requested  civilian  allocation  for  1943-44.  How- 
ever, it  is  anticipated  that  a  larger  share  of  the  requirement  will  be 
supplied  from  cider  vinegar  than  was  possible  in  1943-44  under  the 
short  apple  crop. 

Significance  of  Vinegar  to  the  Food  Supply 

Vinegar  is  significant  principally  for  its  food  preserving  and  flavoring 
qualities.    Large  quantities  of  both  fermented  and  distilled  vinegar  are 
required  annually  by  industrial  users  and  housewives  for  the  preservation 
of  such  foods  as  vegetables,  meats,  and  fish.    The  pickle  industry  alone 
uses  at  least  10  million  gallons  of  100-grain  distilled  vinegar  annually. 
Large  quantities  are  used  also  in  the  manufacture  of  catsup,  salad 
dressing,  and  other  processed  foods. 

Vinegar  also  is  in  demand  as  a  flavoring  agent  and  as  such  it  makes 
possible  greater  variety  in  meal  preparation.  It  is  an  aid  also  in 
utilizing  left-overs  and  hence  contributes  to  food  conservation. 

Farm  and  village  families  use  larger  quantities  of  vinegar  than  do 
urban  families,  owing  principally  to  the  greater  volume  of  home  pres- 
ervation of  foods  by  farm  families.     In  general,  cider  vinegar  is 
the  type  most  often  purchased  for  home  use,  except  in  the  South  where 
some  40-grain  white  distilled  vinegar  is  used. 

Consumption  and  Demand 

Historical  data "  concernir>g  the  annual  production  and  disappearance  of 
vinegar  are  incomplete.    However,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  general 
estimate  of  the  civilian  consumption  for  rec<^nt  years  from  information 


(continued  on  page  161) 
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Table  73— FER^^ENTTED  and  DISTILLED  ^>tegAR:    Civilian  PER  CAPITA  and 
AGGREGATE  ANNUAL  CONSMPTION  for  Specified  Years,  and 
Estimated  DEJ'AI^ID  for  1944-^5  V 


: Estimated:         Apparent  Per  Capita  : Estimated 

•Average    ;__  Consumption  2/  ^:Per  Capita 

Item  ;  Strength  ;1940-^1;  ^1-42  'M2-l^2>    ; 43-44- 73; Demand  LA-Wy 

 ;       1  2  3  4  5  6 

Grains  4/   Per  Capita  (Pounds)  5/  


Cider  ^'^inepar 

50 

4.0 

3.9 

3.7 

2.4 

4.0 

Wine  Vinegar 

50 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

Distilled  Vinegar 

100 

3»2 

3.0 

3e6 

4.4 

4.0 

Total  Equivalent  7/ 

50 

10.4 

9.9 

10.9 

11.2 

12.0 

-Aggregate 

(Millions  of  Gallons)-  • 

Cider  Vinegar 

50 

60.9 

59.9 

56.8 

35.0 

60.0 

Wine  Vinegar 

50 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Distilled  vinegar 

100 

50.0 

46.7 

54.7 

67.2 

61.4 

Total  Equivalent  8/ 

50 

161.1 

153.5 

166.4 

169.6 

183.0 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1, 

2/  Based  on  information  obtained  from  the  trade,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  the  War  Production 
Board. 

3/  Preliminary  estimate, 

4/  Fifty-grain  vinegar  is  that  which  contains  5  percent  acetic  acid 

or  5  grains  per  100  cubic  centimeters  at  20  G. 
5/  Computed  on  the  basis  of  8.5  pounds  per  gallon. 
6/  less  than  .05  pound • 

7/  Derived  by  counting  one  pound  of  100-grain  distilled  vinegar 
as  equivalent  to  two  pounds  of  50-grain  cider  vinegar, 

8/  Derived  by  counting  one  gallon  of  100-grain  distilled  vinegar 
as  equivalent  to  two  gallons  of  50-grain  cider  vinegar. 
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submitted  by  the  trade,  from  data  contained  in  the  1939  United  States 
Census  of  ^Manufacturers,  and  unpublished  reports  of  the  YJar  Production 
Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.    Data  from  these  sources 
substantiate  the  following  estimates  of  consumption  and  demand. 
(Table  73). 

In  discussing  vinegar  consumption  and  demand,  it  is  important  to  treat 
(a)  cider  vinegar,  (b)  wine  vinegar,  and  (c)  distilled  vinegar,  separ- 
ately.   Fruit  vinegars  have  an  average  potency  of  about  50-grains  and 
undiluted  distilled  vinegar  is  usually  reported  in  terms  of  100-grain 
strength. 

Cider  vinegar 

The  1939  Census  of  Manufacturers  and  information  from  the  trade  indicate 
that  the  average  annual  pre-v/ar  consumption  of  commercially  produced 
cider  vinegar  approximated  60  million  gallons  of  50-grain  strength. 
(Table  13).    An  indeterminate  additional  quantity  of  home-made  vinegar 
is  produced  and  consumed  in  millions  of  rural  homes. 

The  production  of  commercial  cider  vinegar  has  declined  slightly  during 
recent  years  due  principally  to  the  favorable  demand  for  fresh  apples, 
fresh  cider,  apple  juice,  and  other  apple  products.    Hovrever,  the 
civilian  .demand  for  apple-flavored  vinegar  has  not  diminished  proportion- 
ately.   In  fact,  some  trade  estimates  indicate  that  cider  vinegar  sales 
during  the  summer  of  19^3  were  nearly  50  percent  higher  than  for  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  due  mainly  to  the  larger  quantities  desired  for  home 
canning. 

Altogether,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  civilian  market  would 
absorb  approximately  60  million  gallons  of  cider  vinegar  (4-  pounds  per 
capita)  during  19A'!*-^5  if  it  v/ere  available. 

Wine  Vinegar 

Wine  has  never  been  an  important  source  of  vinegar  in  the  United  States, 
205,000  gallons  in  194-2-4.3' being  the  highest  production  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  any  one  year.    Because  other  grape  prod- 
ucts offer  higher  returns,  the  production  of  wine  vinegar — a  product 
generally  made  only  from  "diseased"  v/ine — ^will  probably  continue  to 
be  negligible. 

V/hite  Distilled  Vinegar 

The  higher  concentration  of  100-grain  distilled  vinegar  makes  it  a  more 
potent  preservative  and  enables  it  to  be  stored  and  transported  more 
economically  than  50-grain  cider  vinegar.    Production  of  this  type  of 
vinegar  has  been  limited  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  the  quantities 
of  alcohol,  grain,  and  molasses  available  Tor  this  purpose,    WPB  Conserva- 
tion Orders  M-30  and  M-5^  initially  restricted  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
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molasses,  respectively,  for  vinegar  production  to  110  percent  of  the 
base  year  (194-0-4-1)  usage.    To  compensate  partially  for  the  shortage 
of  cider  vinegar.  Order  M-30  was  amended  October  23,  1943  to  permit 
130  percent  of  the  base-year  usage  of  molasses  for  vinegar  production, 
and  increased  quantities  of  alcohol  are  available  upon  special  appli- 
cation by  alcohol-using  vinegar  plants.    Grain  use  is  not  restricted 
by  Government,  but  supplies  are  stringent. 

Civilian  consumption  of  white  distilled  vinegar  approximated  50  million 
100-grain  gallons  during  the  base  year  1940-4.1.    The  demand  for  this 
type  of  vinegar  has  fluctuated  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  food 
industries  and  the  supply  of  cider  vinegar  available.    Because  of  the 
large  quantities  of  distilled  vinegar  utilized  in  the  production  of 
such  products  as  catsup,  salad  dressing,  and  pickles,  of  which  the 
military  services  require  large  amounts,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
accurately  the  annual  civilian  consumption. 

However,  governmental  and  trade  statistics  indicate  that  approximately 
54..  7  millioh  gallons  of  100-grain  distilled  vinegar  entered  civilian 
channels  in  194-2-4.3.    Planned  production  in  194-3-4-4-  was  aimed  at 
supplying  about  67.2  million  gallons  of  distilled  vinegar  because  of 
the  general  shortage  of  cider  vinegar.    In  view  of  the  expected  im- 
provement in  the  cider  vinegar  supplies  in  194-4-4-5 >  the  tentative 
estimate  of  demand  for  distilled  vinegar  in  1944-45  is  placed  at 
61,4  million  gallons  of  100-grain  strength. 

Normally,  most  of  the  distilled  vinegar  produced  is  used  for  industrial 
food  purposes  and  much  of  it  is  never  diluted.    However,  to  facilitate 
comparison  and  to  permit  totalling  it  is  helpful  to  consider  the 
respective  quantities  of  all  vinegars  in  terms  of  equivalent  50-grain 
gallons.    Computed  in  this  manner,  civilians  consumed  the  equivalent  of 
about  161  million  gallons  of  50-grain  vinegar  in  1940-41,  about  154 
million  in  1941-42,  and  166  million  in  1942-43,  compared  with  an 
estimated  overall  demand  of. 183  million  gallons  for  1944-45.  (Table  73). 

This  meant  an  average  per  capita  consiimption  in  1942-43  of  about  3*7 
pounds  of  cider  vinegar  and  3.6  pounds  of  full-strength  distilled  vinegar, 
most  of  the  latter  being  consumed  indirectly  in  processed  foods.  (Table  73). 

Problems  of  distributing  a  Short  Supply 

Cider  vinegar  is  produced  commercially  in  this  country  by  approximately 
one  hundred  firms.    In  addition,  each  of  the  thousands  of  custom  cider 
mills  and  small  domestic  cider  presses  is  a  potential  source  of  vinegar 
for  many  families.    Thus,  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  rationing 
successfully  to  distribute  a  short  supply,    distilled  vinegar  could  be 
rationed  much  more  readily  since  the  number  of  distilled  vinegar 
plants  is  relatively  limited  and  the  output  is  utilized  principally  by 
food  processors  and  distributors. 
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If  distilled  vinegar  can  be  substituted  for  cider  vinegar  to  a  suffic- 
ient extent  to  compensate  for  short  supplies  of  the  latter,  it  is 
believed  that  greater  food  conservation  would  be  achieved  by  a  continu- 
ation of  voluntary  rationing  on  the  part  of  the  industiy  than  by  govern- 
mental rationing. 


determination  of  Requirements 


In  view  of  the  importance  of  vinegar  in  the  preservation  and  flavoring 
of  foods,  and  the  difficulties  of  procuring  an  equitable  distribution 
of  a  short  supply,  it  is  believed  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
produce  a  reasonably  adequate  supply  of  vinegar.    Thus  vrLth  an 
estimated  total  demand  for  vinegar  equivalent  to  183,0  million  gallons 
of  50-grain  potency,  the  civilian  requirement  for  194-4-45  has  been 
set  at  169.6  million,  or  92,7  percent  of  the  demand.  (Table  74). 


Table  74.~FEro'IENTET)  AN^^  ^ISTIILED  ^TiNEGAR:    Civilian  PER  CAPITA  and 
AGGREGATE  AMNUAL  REQUIREf^ETJTS  for  194A-45  l/ 


Item 


Cider  Vinegar 
l¥ine  Vinegar 
riistilled  Vinegaj:' 
Total  Eouivalent  4/ 


: Estimated 
I Average 

Strength 

(Grains)  2/ 


50 
50 

100 


50 


1944-45  Civilisn  Requirement 


Pounds  Per 
 Capita  _ 


3.2 
4.0 


11.2 


Aggregate  Millions 
of  Gallons 


48,0 
.2 

60,7 


169.6 


1/  Year  beginning  October  1.  ' 

2/  Fifty-grain  vinegar  is  that  vfhich  contains  5  percent  acetic  acid  or 

5  grains  per  100  cubic  centimeters  at  20  C. 
3/  Less  than  ,05  pound,. 

4/  Derived  by  counting  one  gallon  of  100-grain  distilled  vinegar  as 
■equivalent  to  two  gallons  of  50-grain  cider  vinegar. 


It  is  calculated  that  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  economy  and  with  the 
continuation  of  voluntary  rationing  by  the  industry,  this  should  provide 
a  sufficient  supply  to  meet  most  civilian  needs. 
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Cider  vinegar 

The  civilian  requirement  for  cider  vinegar — the  type  most  commonly  used 
for  home  preservation  and  table  use — is  placed  at  4-8  million  gallons 
(50-grain  strength)  or  at  80  percent  of  the  estimated  194-4-4-5  demand 
of  60  million  gallons.    This  is  more  than  was  available  during  194-3-44-, 
but  considerably  less  than  the  normal  usage  during  pre-war  years  when 
fewer  families  engaged  in  home  canning.    It  is  the  maximum  that  can  be 
expected  for  civilians  in  194-4-45 • 

YiTine  Vinegar 

The  requirement  for  wine  vinegar  is  listed  as  200,000  gallons — the  same 
as  the  estimated  annual  consumption  for  recent  years. 

Yifhite  Distilled  Vinegar 

The  civilian  requirement  for  white  distilled  vinegar  is  dependent  on  the 
quantity  of  cider  vinegar  available.    If  civilians  procure  the  4-8  million 
gallons  01  cider  vinegar  requested,  60,7  million  gallons  of  distilled 
vinegar  (of  100-grain  strength)  will  be  required  to  fulfil  the  remain- 
ing vinegar  needs.    Some  of  this  will  be  needed  for  meal-  preparation 
and  table  use,  but  the  major  part  will  reach  the  consumer  indirectly 
through  processed  foods  such  as  pickles,  salad  dressing,  and  catsup. 
The  194-4-4-5  requirement  of  60,7  million  gallons  of  distilled  vinegar 
is  6,0  million  higher  than  the  estimated  quantity  of  that  type  of 
vinegar  consumed  by  civilians  during  194-2-43^  and  6»5  million  loYrer 
than  the  estimated  supply  for  civilians  during  1943-4.4-. 

The  overall  requirement  is  predicateUon  the  assumption  that  the  cider 
vinegar  supply  Y/ill  improve  somewhat  over  that  of  194-3-44-  and  that  the 
supply  of  alcohol,  grain  and  molasses  available  for  distilled  vinegar 
production  vjill  continue  at  approximately  the  current  level. 
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(Pro;par(;J  by  Is^boilo  li.  KcxJey) 

Sixmmary 

Baking  powder  acts  as  i-i  leavening  a.^ent  in  tho  production  of  quick 
breads  and  sweet  dessert  breads.    Current  cou^.uinptir.n  is  lo"./er  than 
in  previous  years  because  of  bhe  decline  in  tiPme  balcin^,  the  introduc- 
tion of  self-rising  flours,  and  heme  sales  of  biscuit  and  caLe  mixes. 
The  civilicin  requirement  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  19^4  is  placed 
at  a  level  sufficient  co  liioet  unrestricted  civilian  domanu.  in  order  to 
help  insure  the  continued  liigh  level  of  cereal  product  consumption. 

Significance  to  the  iooa  Supply 

Baking  pcv/der  is  essential  to  the  n::itional  feed  prograiii,  as  i  t  acts 
as  a  chemical  leavening  agent  in  malcing  quick  breads  and  sv.'eet  dessert 
broads.    Ai^y  shortage  of  baiting  pov?der  vjould  seriously  affect  the 
efforts  to  maintain  the  high  level  of  cereal  product  consumption 
acliieved  in  1943* 

Consumption  and  Demand 

The  annual  consump tic  n  cf  baking  pov.'der  has  been  decreasing  ?  n  roj^-nu 
years.    According  to  trade  estiinatea,  civilians  \  eve  purchasing  baking 
powder  at  an  annual  rats  oi  132,000,000  pounds  in  1943*    Production  of 
balciag  pov/der  in  1959  ''/as  approximately  I40  million  pounds,  I60  million 
pounds  in  1935,  ^d  I70  millicn  pounds  in  1931*    This  decreased  use 
refltjcts  the  ;,reud  av;ay  from  home  baking  tlut  occurred  d-oi'ing  the  1930' s 
v/Mch  has  been  accentuated  since  194d  because  ol  tiie  increase  in  tlie 
nuiTiber  of  v/Oiiien  v;orkin:~j  outside  of  the  hoiue,  family  di eruptions  due  to 
the  draft  and  -to  mi.^ration  to  -.jar  center:;  and  the  rationing  of  sugar 
and  fats.    The  decrease  in  the  home  use  of  baking  povrder  V;as  not  coiripen- 
sated  by  an  increase  in  the  use  by  coinmerciai  bakeries  because  of  the 
introduction  of  self-rising  flour.    As  self-rising  fl^va"  and  special 
cake  and  biscuit  mixes  v;ere  introduced  into  the  home,  the  home  use  of 
baking  po'jder  suffered  further  decreases,    kos::,   ii  not  all,  fioui' 
millers  are  using  chemicals  manufactured  cpeci f  i  caliy  ior  tJiis  purpose, 
rather  than  baking  pov/der,  to  achieve  thcj  leavening  effect  ••  n  aelf- 
rising  flours.    It  is  estimatea  that  the  demand  £.>r  bakiix^  pc'.'.'der  in  the 
year  boginniag  July  1,  1944  v;ill  be  -ippr:'ximately  ^q.ual  to  the  estimatu-d 
rate  of  consumption  of  I3,-', 000, 000  pounds  in  1943» 

Problems  of  Distributir^-;  a  Sh  jrt  t^upply 

It  'jould  be  difficult  to  aistributu  a  short  supply  jf  b:.-dting  pev/dor  be- 
cause cf  the  substantial  variation  in  the  need  ler  it  jmonj  indi\''idual 
consumers,  depending  upon  the  air.ount  of  baking  done  in  the  liome.  A 
supply  inadequate  to  meet  all  demands  alao  \/oula  }iave  Serious  repercus- 
sions because  uf  the  need  for  assuring  mainten-ncu  of  the  present  high 
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level  of  consumption  of  cereal  products. 
Dbterminaci  c.n  of  ReguiroinentB 

In  view  of  tho  importance  of  cereal  products  in  the  national  food 
program,  the  requirement  for  baking  powder  is  placed  at  132  million 
pounds,  the  quancity  required  to  meet  unrestricted  civilian  aemand. 
It  is  imperative  that  all  foods  insuring  the  continued  high  level  of 
cereal  product  consmption  be  provided  to  civilians  in  amounts  necessary 
to  meet  unrestricted  demand  if  no  method  of  distributing  a  short  supply 
is  feasible. 
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VITAI'.'.INS 
(Prepared  by  Harion  B.  Matlack) 

Thiamine ,  Riboflavin ^  end  Niacin 


The  requif'ements  for  the  s;^Tithetic  vitamins,  namely,  thiamine,  riboflavin, 
and  niacin,  are  based  on  the  amounts  needed  to  enrich  white  bread,  -white 
rolls,  and  buns,  as  required  by  '-hr  Food  Order  No.  1,  Amendment  1,  and 
other  cereal  enrichment  consisting  of  flour  and  breakfast  foods  carried 
out  on  a  voluntary  basis.    It  is  estimated  that  55  percent  of  all  flour 
going  to  civilians  is  enriched  directly  or  by  way  of  bakery  products. 
Some  of  our  southern  States  reouire  the  enrichm.ent  of  all  viiite  floi:r 
sold  v.dthin  their  borders.    Vitamins  for  the  preparation  of  the  concen- 
trates used  by  the  mills  and  for  the  tablets  used  by  bakers  for  enrich- 
ment must  be  availeble  at  all  times.    Considerable  amounts  of  thiamine 
and  niacin  also  are  used  to  fortify  breakfast  cereals,  and  the  practice 
of  enrichinn-  corn  products  such  as  corn  grits  and  corn  m.eal  is  increas- 
ing.   Requirements  for  the  four  quarters  show  a  f?radual  increase  du?'ing 
the  year  because  rf  an  expected  incre?se  in  voluntary''  enrichm.ent,  includ- 
ing the  enrichment  of  all  fam.ily  flour. 

Due  to  the  scarcity  of  ribof lavin-containin?  feedstuffs,  a  sm.all  am.ount 
of  riboflavin  is  needed  for  poultry  feed.    Tithout  the  proper  amount  of 
riboflavin  in  poultry  feed,  egg  production  is  lowered  and  hatchability  of 
the  eggs  is  poor.    Chicks  need  riboflavin  in  order  to  reach  maturity  with 
a  minimum  consumption  of  feed  per  unit  of  body  weight. 

On  the  basis  of  the  needs  presented  above,  the  reauirements  for  thiam.ine, 
riboflavin,  and  niacin  for  civilian  food  and  feed  uses,  by  quarters,  for 
the  year  July  1,  1944,  to  June  30,  1945,  are  shown  in  table  75. 


Table  75.~THIM'iIME,  RIBOFLAVIN,  AND  NIACI^^:  Civilian 
AGGREGATE  ANNUAL  REQUIREl>'iEOT  for  Food  and  Feed  Enrichment 
for  1944-45,  by  Quarters 


July- 

•    Oct.-  ' 

Jan.-  ' 

Apr.- 

Item 

'     Total  : 

Sept. 

-Dec.  = 

Mar.  ' 

June 

:'         1  ': 

2 

!                3  ; 

4  : 

5 

(Pounds)  - 

Food  enrichment 

Thiamine 

82,500 

20,000 

20,500 

21,000 

21,000 

Riboflavin 

49,000 

12,000 

12,200 

12,400 

12,400 

Niacin 

570,000 

135,000 

140,000 

145,000 

150,000 

Feed  enrichment 

Riboflavin 

12,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 
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Vitamin  A 


Vitardn  A  is  used  for  the  fortification  of  oleomargarine,  a  group  of  mis- 
cellaneous foods,  and  poultry  feeds. 

Ihe  to  the  shortage  of  butter,  fortification  of  oleomargarine  is  more 
essential  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  im^'^ortant  that  requirements  for  this 
purpose  be  met  in  full.    Standards  set  up  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
require  that  when  oleomargarine  is  fortified  it  contain  a  minimum  of  9,000 
U.  S.  P.  \inits  per  pound.    In  order  to  allow  for  processing  and  storage 
loss  and  variability  of  biological  assay,  manufacturers  report  use  rang- 
ing from.  10,000  to  13,500  U,  S.  P.  units  per  pound  of  oleomargarine.  The 
requirements  are  based  on  providing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vitamin  A  to 
enable  the  enrichment  of  all  margarine  at  an  average  rate  of  11,500  units 
per  pound. 

Since  War  Production  Board  Allocation  Order  M-383  was  placed  in  effect 
new  and  more  accurate  information  on  the  amounts  of  this  vitamin  used  in 
the  enrichment  of  other  foods  has  becom.e  available.    Because  of  the  lim- 
ited supply  of  vitamin  A,  our  requirements  for  the  enrichm.ent  of  other 
foods  are  based  on  75  percent  of  average  1943  usage. 

In  order  to  produce  the  maximum  am.ount  of  poultry  and  eggs  with  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  feed,  it  is  necessary  that  poultry  rations  be  fortified 
with  vitamin  A  in  sufficient  quantities  to  offset  any  deficiency  in  the 
natural  constituents  of  the  mixed  feeds. 

The  civilian  vitamin  A  requirement  for  food  and  feed  enrichment  during  the 
year  July  1,  1944,  to  June  30,  1945,  is  shown  in  table  76. 

T^le  76  VITAMIN  A:'    Civilian  AGGREGATE  kimjAL  REQUIRBffiNT' 

for  Food  and  Feed  Enrichment  for  1944-45,  by  Quarters 

•  :     July-     '     Oct.-     •    Jan.-      :  Apr.- 

Item  Total      -    Sept.     '    Dec.       :    Mar.        :  June 


(Billions  of  U.  S.  P.  units) 


Food  enrichm.ent 

Margarine  6,555  1,541  1,725  1,736  1,553 

Other  foods  2,012  503  503  503  503 

Total  8,567  2,044  2,228  2,239  2,056 

Feed  enrichment  40,000  11,000  9,000  9,000  11,000 


NUTRITIVE  El/'ALUATION 
(Prepared  by  Charlotte  Chatfield 
and  Kathryn  A.  Morrison) 

The  1944-45  civilian  requirements  for  the  rn.ajor  food  £,roups  (in  terms  of 
retail  weight)  are  shovm  in  Table  77  in  comparison  with  estimated  sup- 
plies during  earlier  years.     On  the  whole,  they  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  1943  civilian  supply. 

The  niAtritive  values  based  upon  the  requirements  for  1944-45  do  not  indi- 
cate any  actual  deficiencies  in  terms  of  average  per  capita  calculations. 
If  these  requirements  were  realized,  the  average  civilian  diet  as  shoiyn  . 
in  Table  78  vrould  be  sufficient  in  calories,  protein,  iron,  and  vitarin  A, 
but  with  little  margin  above  the  National  Research  Council's  recormended 
daily  allovj-ances  in  the  B  vitamins  and  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C).  Ribo- 
flavin and  niacin  (of  the  B-vitamin  group),  reach  the  daily  allowances 

only  through  the  higher  level  of  enrichment  of  white  flour  and  bread  v.rhich 
became  effective  in  October  1943.     The  effects  of  this  higher  level 'of 

enrichment  are  shovm  in  Table  79  which  gives  percentages  of  nutrients  sup- 
plied by  the  11  major  food  groups.     This  table  indicates  that  higher  pro- 
portions of  the  B-vitamin  ^roup  v/ill  be  furnished  by  grains  and  cereals  in 
1944-45  than  in  1943. 

Although  the  average  per  capita  calculations  do  not  indicate  anjr  actual 
deficiencies,  they  do  not  assure  the  margin  of  safety  necessary  to  cover 

,  all  segments  of  the  population  and  all  seasons  of  the  year.     The  number 
who  will  get  a  satisfactory  diet  v.all  depend,  of  course,  on  success  in 
achieving  equitable  distribution,  and  on  the  degree  to  which  individuals 
and  families  adapt  themselves  to  wartime  shortages  and  shifts  in  local 
supply.    Moreover,  the  evaluation  is  based  on  the  realization  of  the 
1944-45  requirements.     The  shifting  of  claims,  which  is  necessary  in  the 
allocation  procedure,  might  bring  about  substantial  changes  in  the 
evaluation. 

In  making  the  nutritive  evaluations,  rough  estimates  of  cooking  losses 
have  been  made  in  the  case  of  thiamine,  riboflavin,  niacin,  and  ascorbic 
acid.    For  this,  it  v/as  necessary  to  make  assumptions  concerning  losses 
that  are  sustained  in  the  kitchens  of  homes  and  restaurants.  Cooking 
loss  estimates  are  based  on  very  m.eager  inform.ation,  and  the  ones  applied 
probably  are  conservative  in  that  they  correspond  to  average  or  better 
than  average  kitchen  practice.    Very  likely,  the  estimates  of  the  quan- 
tities of  these  nutrients  retained  are  too  high.     For  other  nutrients, 
the  estimates  are  on  the  basis  of  the  quantities  before  cooking. 
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Another  shortcoming  in  the  estimates  is  the  fact  that  they  are  uncorrected 
for  waste  of  edible  material  after  it  enters  the  home.     It  is  known  that 
such  wast§  may  be  considerable,  but  no  basis  for  expressing  it  in  quantita- 
tive terms  has  been  established  authoritatively.     Various  claims  have  set 
the  percentages  for  such  losses  at  7  per  cent  and  higher.     Thus,  a  further 
deduction  from  the  estimates  of  the  per  capita  supply  of  nutrients  properly 
should  be  made. 

These  limitations  are  pointed  out  in  order  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
civilian  food  requirements  here  presented  have  been  based  on  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  many  interrelated  and  complex  factors.     Their  net  effect  must 
be  considered  if  sufficient  food  is  to  be  allocated  to  civilians  to  assure 
good  health  and  high  productive  effort. 
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